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THE BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


By Louis W. DEPAss 


HERE was a time in the 
not long distant past when 
the name, “chamber of 
commerce,’ connoted a 
x closely-knit organization of 
business men established for the mutual 
protection and development of their own 
particular business, commercial and in- 
dustrial interests. The policies of the 
organization were dictated by an intelli- 
gent selfinterest which rarely went be- 
yond the direct, pocket-book outlook. 
This is not said in a deprecatory sense, 
because these early organizations were 
often directly responsible for the in- 
dustrial and commercial development of 
the cities in which they were located, and 
whatever helped the city helped all the 
citizens. 

But gradually, as public confidence in 
the chamber of commerce as an institu- 
tion began to grow, the functions and 
activities of the organization broadened. 
This was a natural and logical develop- 
ment, owing to the particular composi- 
tion of a chamber of commerce member- 
ship. Even in the days when its interests 
were much narrower than they are today 
the chamber of commerce allowed all 
citizens who were interested in the de- 
velopment of their community and city 
to be members of the organization. It 
was never a close corporation. 

Consequently, more and more the 
chamber of commerce included in its 
membership a greater and more cosmo- 
politan group of citizens than any other 
one organization. It began to take on the 
aspects of an institution representative 
of the entire community, rather than of 
any particular small group in that com- 
It was called upon for partici- 
pation in matters that had a broader, 
more general appeal than mere commer- 
cial or industrial significance. And the 
chamber of commerce responded. 

It took an interest in civic and com- 
munity affairs. The Americanization 
movement throughout the country found 
the chamber of commerce the logical me- 
dium through which this great effort for 
better citizens could find expression. 

iis development was particularly aid- 
ed by the fact that the chamber of com- 
merce was peculiarly free from those 
criticisms of political, religious, racial or 
Other prejudices which, whether real or 
isiginary, often handicap the work of 
over organizations. 





munity. 


‘he chamber of commerce membership 
represents a cross section in the citizen- 
ship of the community that it serves. 
Every group is represented. Consequent- 
ly it can command the confidence of the 
pulie where the work of other groups, 
however admirable, might be the subject 
of prejudice of one sort or another. 

This development of the modern cham- 
ber of commerce cannot be better exem- 
Piified than in Boston. This city, old in 
the historic traditions of the nation’s 
early days, has one of the most active, 
useful chambers in the entire country. 
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The development of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce to the present high place of 
commercial, civic and community leader- 
ship which it holds is the story of slow, 
steady growth in a conservative com- 
munity. 

No flashy, booster methods have placed 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce in the 


community. It has given expression to 
public opinion, has given direction to 
public undertakings, and has furnished 
leadership to all forward-looking move- 
ments for the advancement of Boston 
and New England. 

The best evidence of this lies in the 
fact that the membership of the -cham- 
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Federal Street Entrance of the New Building of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 


commanding position the organization 
holds today as the commercial and com- 
munity spokesman for all New England. 
Slowly, step by step, the organization 
had to gain and hold the confidence of 
the public. 

Established in 1909 through the merger 
of three organizations devoted to fur- 
thering the commercial and civic develop- 
ment of the city, the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce today stands forth as the 
community spokesman, not only of all 
Boston, but of New England as well. 
During these past thirteen years the 
chamber has come to represent the col- 
lective voice of the leading business men 
and all public-spirited citizens of the 


ber has slowly been increasing, until today 
the organization claims the largest mem- 
bership of any commercial body in the 
world—seventy-five hundred individual 
members. 

During the past two years the cham- 
ber has been engaged in negotiations for 
the construction of one of the most mag- 
nificent headquarters and business build- 
ings in the United States. The site se- 
lected is in the very heart of the busi- 
ness section of the city, and within five 
minutes’ walk of the offices of the ma- 
jority of the members. 

The building will be erected on the 
block bounded by Federal, Franklin and 
Congress streets, midway between the 


banking, business and professional sec- 
tions on one hand and the wholesale and 
retail business district on the other. 
When completed it will cost between five 
and six million dollars. 

The upper two floors of the twelve- 
story building will be occupied by the 
chamber. The executive offices on the 
eleventh floor will extend along the Fed- 
eral Street side and southern end of the 
building. Here is the workshop of the 
chamber where the chamber staff of sec- 
retaries engage in their varied depart- 
mental work and where offices for the 
following bureaus and committees will 
be located: general secretary, assistant 
general secretary, convention and tour- 
ists’ bureau, retail trade board, bureau 
of commercial and industrial affairs, 
bureau of information and investigation, 


~transportation bureau, committee on civic 


affairs, editorial rooms of Current Af- 
fairs, the official publication of the or- 
ganization, the publicity department, 
maritime association, membership bureau, 
agricultural bureau, Americanization bu- 
reau, cashiers and bookkeeping depart- 
ment, and stenographic department. 
With these offices will be a general recep- 
tion room and smaller consultation rooms 
for the use of members. 

Also, on this floor, there will be a 
group of private dining rooms for mem- 
bers and their friends. The maximum 
provision for the service and comfort of 
the members of the chamber will be on 
the top floor. ‘The outstanding facili- 
ties on this floor will be the main dining 
room, the kitchen and the members’ meet- 
ing room. 

Finished in English oak, with large 
windows overlooking the city and with a 
high, vaulted ceiling, the dining room will 
of the most handsome in the 
country. It will be eighty-six feet long 
and sixty-four feet wide, and will have a 
normal seating capacity of six hundred 
and fifty which, for banquet purposes, 
ap- 


be one 


can be increased to accommodate 
proximately one thousand persons. <A 
beautiful pipe organ will be built into 
one end of the room and a balcony will 
further increase the seating capacity. 

An advantage in having the dining 
room on the top floor is to make it re- 
mote from the noise and dust of the 
street. It will be as easily accessible, how- 
ever, as any other part of the building by 
reason of the special fleet of express ele- 
vators to be provided. The elevator 
service will enable twelve hundred per- 
sons to reach the street in less than fif- 
teen minutes. 

The kitchen, which has been planned 
with great care by men of practical ex- 
perience, will open directly from the 
dining room and will extend along the 
Franklin Street wing of the building. 
Here will be prepared all the food served 
in the main dining room, the private 
dining rooms on the eleventh floor and 
the cafeteria in the basement. Dumb- 
waiters will connect the kitchen with the 
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Federal Street Front of the New Building 


private dining rooms and the cafeteria. 
The kitchen, which has a number of spe- 
cial features, laid out to furnish the 
quickest and best service possible, will 
always be open for inspection by the 
members, 

The members’ meeting room, furnished 
in Italian Renaissance style, will be on 
the same floor, in the rear of the build- 
ing, and will overlook the harbor. It will 
be sixty-two feet long and forty feet 
wide and will have direct communication 
with the dining room and the elevator 
lobby. It will be a room where members 
may meet each other and entertain their 
friends. 

The chamber’s library will also be on 
this floor, as well as the special alcove 
room for private telephones and stock 
tickers. 

In general appearance the building 
will be of an “L” shape. The chamber, 
however, owns thé property that would 
make a rectangle of the proposed shape 
of the building and therefore will 
be in a position in the future to enlarge 
it. The exterior of the building will be 
of Indiana limestone. 

The frontage of the building will be 
one hundred and eighty-four feet on 
Federal Street, one hundred and eighty- 
three feet on Franklin Street, and fifty- 
one feet on Congress Street, with Leath- 
er Square in the rear. The main entrance 
will be on Federal Street, and the portal 
will extend through two stories of this 
part of the building. 

Opening from this entrance will be an 
elevator lobby with ten high speed eleva- 
tors, four of which will be solely used 
for express service to the chamber’s 
quarters on the two top floors. 

The first floor will be divided into 
banking and store spaces for rental. 
Two stairways will lead to the basement, 
where there will be shower baths for 
members, a barbershop and a cafeteria. 
These facilities, together with private 
dining rooms on the eleventh floor, which 
may be also used for conference rooms, 
will provide the best sort of accommo- 


dation to meet the needs of a business 
man. 

A Boston business man or one in any 
other city, who comes to Boston on a 
night train, arriving here in the morning, 
can go to the building, have a bath, have 
his clothes pressed, be shaved, have 
breakfast and then use for business pur- 
poses, if he so desires, one of the rooms 
in the chamber’s quarters on the eleventh 
floor. Here he can have stenographic 
services, telephone and telegraph service, 
and such other things as he requires. 

The cafeteria in the basement is de- 
signed to serve three hundred persons at 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


one time and a total of twelve hundred 
during the meal hours. 

Below the basement will be a sub- 
basement for the laundry, bakery and re- 
frigerating plant to be used in connec- 
tion with the kitchen on the top floor. 
Also, what is a relatively new feature 
for Boston office buildings, there will be 
storage rooms for use of tenants. In an- 
other sub-basement will be the boiler and 
engine rooms. 

The building will be financed by a 
first mortgage of three and a half million 
dollars; first preferred cumulative seven 
per cent stock of one and a half million 
dollars; second preferred seven per cent 
stock of seven hundred thousand dollars; 
and common stock to the value of one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

It was the intention of the trustees to 
issue bonds secured by a mortgage on 
the new building; but, in their opinion, 
interest rates on mortgages will be sub- 
stantially lower in a year or so than at 
present, and in order that the trust may 
take advantage of this, four Boston 
banks have agreed jointly to advance, 
for the use of the trustees, as it may 
be needed, an aggregate of three million 
six hundred thousand dollars. This con- 
struction loan will extend until such time 
as it is considered advisable to place the 
permanent mortgage. 

The history of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce is a story of co-operation and 
an illustration of the value of such 
effort. Thirteen years ago the three 
principal trade bodies in Boston were the 
Merchants’ Association, the Associated 
Board of Trade, and the former Cham- 
ber of Commerce. A group of far- 
sighted business men conceived the idea 
of consolidating these three bodies into 
one strong community organization. 
They ‘were consolidated, and the individ- 
ual energies, loyalties and enthusiasms 
thereby converted into a combined force 
for the commercial, industrial and civic 
advancement of New England. The new 
chamber has ever since increased in 
membership, in resources, and in influ- 
ence, until today it is unquestionably the 
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most representative agent of public 
opinion and public service. 

The chamber has today more than fifty 
bureaus and standing and special com- 
mittees, each composed of men especially 
qualified by knowledge and experience 
to deal with particular problems, and 
with all their activities centered in the 
board of directors, to whom they report 
the results of their work. 

In this way, the chamber effectively 
mobilizes the business forces of New 
England for the support of things which 
benefit New England, and to oppo-e 
things which retard its growth and pros- 
perity. The value of such an organiz 
tion, equipped to meet any emergency, is 
shown by the plan devised by the Bost. 
chamber to protect the public in t! 
threatened railroad strike last fall 
plan which was officially commended |); 
many bodies, including the United Stat: 
Chamber of Commerce and the Unit: 
States Department of Commerce. 

The chamber is an extremely effective 
organization, but its efficiency has be 
increasingly handicapped by the fa 
that its present headquarters are not su - 
ficiently adequate to meet the demanis 
of its seventy-five hundred members. 

But it should not be thought that the 
purpose of the new building is that o: 
furnishing a club house for the membe:, 
of the chamber. The new building stan«s 
at once as a symbol for the achiev: 
ments which have marked the record 
the organization in the past, and also f 
the opportunity which lies ahead 
even greater service in behalf of | 
interests of New England. 

The new building embodies an ideiil. 
It is an ideal of service. The modern 
chamber of commerce is today a viti 
force in the life of the community. | 
has ceased to be a trade body organize:! 
for business purposes. It has assumed 
a broader, wider scope and the entire 
community looks to it for guidance anil 
leadership in those matters which are of 
interest and importance to all citizens. 
The new building will help achieve that 
ideal. 
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A Corner of the Dining Room on the Top Floor 
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ill quietlike that he’ d better not mix 
\ <up vittyminnies an’ hill billies less’n 
wanted to get shot at, an’ it was safest to pay 

‘em enough a bushel to kind of keep ‘em tame and quiet.’ 


said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 

ey ‘started out the other day to buyin’ wheat accordin’ to 

pn proteen an’ vittyminnies in it, an ’ the first 

30 customer he run up agin’ was Yank Caldwell. 

Yank had drawed in a load an’ when Bill 

a says it wasn't wuth but six bits on account 

that it was played out in proteen 

( Yank said what in time had he 

|= 3 («| got to do with that, an’ Bill let 

~ | a|| out that he’d slap hell out of Yank 

an’ Yank come back sayin’ he'd be 

anged ef he would, an’ then Bill sure 

*nough did, I eased ‘em apart an’ got 

) | em friends agin, but afterwards I told 
| 








FRANKNESS IN MILLING 


When the bleaching of flour was first 
introduced in the United States, a vast 
mount of trouble and expense would 
have been saved, both to the owners of 
the process and the millers who used it, 
had it been presented to the consuming 
public on its merits as an advance in 
milling methods; that is to say, if the 
product thus treated had been, from the 
start, branded, frankly and _ plainly, 
“bleached flour.” 

It has been demonstrated beyond all 
question, and to the satisfaction of all 
competent authorities, that the process 
is harmless, that it is not deleterious in 
its effects, and that its use in no sense 
constitutes an adulteration. On the con- 
trary, it claims to add desirable attri- 
utes to the flour, not only giving it a 
ore acceptable color, but prolonging its 
keeping qualities. It can therefore legiti- 
mately be considered as a further refine- 
inent in the process of producing and 
finishing flour. Those who did not believe 
it to be such were at liberty to continue 
to mill without bleaching, and those who 

‘cepted it on its merits, to bleach. 

The point is that bleaching should have 
heen introduced to the buying public, not 
as a process meant to mislead the pur- 
chaser into a belief that the flour was 
neturally white, but as one that produced 
whiteness by special and meritorious 
t-atment, which was a thing to be com- 
mended rather than regarded with dis- 
‘rust. There should have been no decep- 
tion, real or implied, as to the manner in 
‘ich the color was obtained. 

!lour plainly branded “bleached” would 
thus have been sold without dissembling; 
it would have been in an open and 

‘raightforward manner presented on its 
merits. If it had qualities superior to 
unbleached flour, they would, in time, 
have been recognized and admitted by 
the consumer, and thus bleached flour 
might have commanded a permanent pre- 
i1ium over unbleached flour. A distinc- 
tion would have been created such as 
exists between bleached and unbleached 
fabrics of various kinds. 


An atmosphere of reserve, even of 
secrecy, surrounded the process from its 
beginning, which has been responsible for 
the antagonism displayed in various quar- 
ters against bleached flour, and has made 
so many complications in connection with 
it, from state laws forbidding its sale to 
federal regulations concerning its brand- 
ing. Perfect frankness in branding the 
product would have obviated most if not 
all of these difficulties. 

The public distrusts mysteries in manu- 
facturing; it believes it has a right to 
know how the things it buys, and espe- 
cially those it eats, are made, as well 
as what is contained in them. If their 
color is artificially produced, it claims the 
right to know the facts. If these are 
openly stated on the package, this right 
is duly recognized and the buyer is satis- 
fied. If they are withheld, his suspicions 
are aroused. This distrust is reflected in 
the authorities, quick to seize upon any- 
thing that savors of secrecy and to im- 
pose protective measures, even if it is 
clearly shown that the process is entirely 
harmless or even beneficial. 

It is unfortunate for the process of 
bleaching flour that it has had the ap- 
pearance of being something surrepti- 
tious, something to be kept quiet, some- 
thing to be reticent about. It should have 
been heralded and announced as a meri- 
torious development in the art of milling, 
and its users should have been encouraged 
to proclaim its merits and brand its prod- 
uct, boldly and plainly, as bleached flour. 
It would thus have acquired a prestige 
over other flour, assuming that it actually 
possessed virtues they lacked, which, 
after all, is the true measure of its value 
as a permanent addition to milling 
processes. It has been handicapped by 
the mistake of disingenuousness, not to 
say deceit, and hence it has been under 
fire of investigation and regulation, and 
is still subject to sudden attacks from 
zealous state and municipal authorities. 

More and more it is becoming appar- 
ent that, in dealing with the public, and 
especially the American public, particu- 
larly in the matter of food products, the 


utmost frankness and complete truthful- 
ness are necessary. Moreover, this is a 
policy that pays best from a business 
standpoint. The pure food law has clari- 
fied the ideas of a great many food manu- 
facturers as to this; they have found 
that a frank and truthful declaration of 
the facts surrounding the manufacture of 
their commodities gives the buyer confi- 
dence. Evidences of this may be seen 
on the labels of preserves, pickles, sauces 
and other condiments now on the market. 
If they are artificially colored, it is so 
stated. Against artificial methods, in 
themselves, there is no special prejudice, 
providing they are harmless, but if there 
is doubt or lack of frankness, distrust and 
suspicion are quickly aroused. It is time 
to realize that manufacturers cannot “put 
anything over” on the buying public. 
Sooner or later a disclosure of methods 
must be made; the people demand it and 
the authorities will enforce the demand. 

Secrecy is the test of any process. If 
it cannot be given publicity, the question 
is, why not? If because it is a method 
which is to be exclusively used, a discov- 
ery in the nature of a trade secret to be 
applied for a purpose remote from mis- 
leading the public, but rather to reduce 
the cost of production without affecting 
the quality of the product, there may be 
sufficient excuse for withholding details. 
There are few trade secrets in milling, 
however, and economies in production are 
more a question of overhead, location, 
general equipment, sagacious manage- 
ment, intelligent merchandising and other 
things, than of specific formulas in manu- 
facturing. 

If a process is to be kept secret because 
it introduces a new element in the flour, 
knowing which the buyer would be dis- 
trustful of it, if its success depends upon 
keeping dark the way in which it is done, 
and withholding the facts from the ulti- 
mate buyer, then, whatever its advantages 
for the moment may appear to be, it is 
an excellent thing to let alone; sooner or 
later the public must and will know, and 
the end will be trouble, trade demoraliza- 
tion and loss. 

In 1897, when some millers, tempted by 
the high price of wheat and the low price 
of corn, blended the products of the two 
and sold it as wheat flour, they did not 
adulterate in the sense of adding a dele- 
terious compound; the blend was health- 
ful enough, but they did adulterate in 
mixing a lower priced commodity with a 
higher priced one and selling it as the 
latter, or under a brand which inferen- 
tially conveyed this impression to the 
buyer. 

Had this product been branded as 
mixed wheat and corn flour, no adultera- 
tion would have been practiced; the pub- 
lic would have known the facts and the 
mixture would have sold on its merits. 
There would have been no occasion for 
the anti-adulteration campaign of 1898 or 
the passage of the pure flour law. The 
test of the legitimacy of this method was 
a very simple one; could it stand truthful 
publicity and perfect frankness with the 
buyer? Of course it could not, because 
the truth would have lowered the price 
of the product and made the method com- 
paratively unprofitable and therefore not 
worth while. Secret competition was 
lucrative; open competition was impos- 
sible. 

It has been seen into what a maze of 
difficulties the practice of secretly doping 
and doctoring flour has landed the British 
millers. These practices, begun surrep- 
titiously among a few, gradually ex- 
tended to the many, until the entire in- 
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dustry has become undermined and 
demoralized. The British bakers, the 
chief customers of the British millers, 
have demanded that they be informed 
whether and to what extent their flour 
has been doctored before it reaches them. 
They may or may hot want to doctor it 
some more before they sell it as bread, 
but this is not the point; as buyers they 
have the right to know what they are 
buying. 

British millers, or at least many of 
them, refuse to give this information, re- 
garding it as a “trade secret,” or else 
demanding, in exchange, an agreement 
that the bakers will buy nothing but home 
milled flour, a preposterous and unrea- 
sonable condition. The truth is, they dare 
not disclose to what extent they are sell- 
ing water for flour, or using chemicals of 
various sorts to metamorphose poor 
wheats into the semblance of higher 
priced and better grain. To a certain 
extent there exists a deadlock, and the 
prevalence of this condition is the chief 
difficulty in combating the imported flour 
of which the British miller complains so 
bitterly. The situation suggests the lines 
of Scott: 


“Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive!” 


American and Canadian millers will do 
well to take a lesson from the experience 
of the British millers, and resist all at- 
tempts to lead them into ways of deceit 
and duplicity. Any improvement on the 
process of milling, even if it be appar- 
ently harmless in all its aspects, should, 
before its adoption, be subjected to the 
acid test in the answering of this simple 
and direct question: “If I use this process 
can I tell every customer just what it is? 
Can I, if necessary, openly brand it on 
every barrel, sack or package that goes 
out from the mill door?” 

If it be a meritorious and a wholesome 
process, actually adding value or charac- 
ter to the flour, it can stand this test; if 
it be underhanded, stealthy, unwholesome, 
devious, deceitful, disingenuous, it cannot, 
and an honest miller will not touch it, no 
matter how much money it can apparent- 
ly make for him. In the end he will lose 
it all and more—his hunor and his integ- 
rity. 

If prussic acid will add to the flavor 
and baking quality of flour, and the miller 
is persuaded to mix it with his output, he 
can do so and still be an honest man by 
simply branding his product: “Mixed with 
two per cent prussic acid to improve the 
flavor.” The authorities and the public 
might reasonably object, and the miller, 
like Pharaoh’s chief baker, might ulti- 
mately be hanged as a result of his ex- 
periment, but at least he would not have 
misrepresented his flour; he would not 
have committed a crime against his trade. 

If the mills of this continent desire to 
preserve their high repute and the fine 
reputation their flour has attained, they 
should see to it that they deal frankly 
and openly with the buyers of their out- 
put. They should have nothing to cover 
up and nothing to conceal. There should 
be no Bluebeard’s closet behind locked 
and barred doors in their plants; the free 
winds of heaven and the blessed sunshine 
should sweep through every crack and 
cranny of them, and there should be the 
candor of honesty in every process used 
therein, remembering always that millers 
are not producing chemists’ prescriptions 
and formulas, but wholesome, pure, un- 
adulterated, unwatered flour, with noth- 
ing about its manufacture or contents 
that needs concealment or secrecy. 
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STILL HOLDING OFF 


The general attitude of flour buyers at 
present indicates that, with the revival 
of milling activity which may be ex- 
pected within a few weeks, there will be 
a scramble among the millers to get a 
share of such new business as is avail- 
able. Reports from the principal con- 
suming markets show that there is no- 
where much eagerness to buy flour in ex- 
cess of immediate requirements, and 
that, while the volume of sales for 
prompt shipment is likely to remain 
fairly satisfactory, business for deferred 
delivery can be secured only by conces- 
sions of one kind or another. 

The continued existence of such a 
“buyer’s market” is a powerful incen- 
tive to unbusinesslike and more or less 
unethical practices. The mill salesman 
is naturally eager for orders, and the 
mill itself, anxious to insure its con- 
tinued activity for at least ninety days 
ahead, wants to see on its books as 
many sales for future delivery as it can. 
Since very few of the larger buyers are 
responding to offers of flour based on 
current wheat prices, and without con- 
cessions, the tendency inevitably is to- 
ward the quiet offer of exceptionally 
favorable terms. 

Unless, therefore, there is a sudden 
and pronounced change in the situation, 
the next two or three months will cer- 
tainly be characterized by a large amount 
of exceedingly bad salesmanship. Flour 
will be sold at prices far below anything 
justified by the current quotations on 
wheat futures by millers who have a 
blind hope, rather than a reasoned belief, 
that wheat prices will collapse during 
the next few months, There is no way 
of hedging such sales, and the odds are 
all against the miller who makes them, 
but none the less they will be made, and 
they will go far toward ruining the mar- 
ket for those who find it unadvisable to 
sell flour for less than the cost of mak- 
ing it. 

There will likewise be a considerable 
amount of consignment selling, in which 
the miller complacently undertakes to 
hold the bag while the purchaser pays 
for the flour when, as and if he sells it. 
In other words, the miller goes into 
the banking business for the sole benefit 
of his customers, and not only ships 
them his flour, but virtually lends them 
the money with which to pay for it. The 
best that can be said of such transac- 
tions is that sometimes they do not turn 
out as badly as they might. 

It is needless to go further into this 
matter of special inducements which cer- 
tain millers will offer to their customers 
in order to secure what they consider 
to be their full share of the flour busi- 
ness at this season of the year. Every 
reputable miller knows what these in- 
ducements are, and how difficult they 
make it for him to maintain his normal 
volume of trade on the basis of purely 
legitimate selling methods. 

As long as the future holds out no 
special inducement to buy flour, as long, 
in other words, as the wheat market 
seems quite as likely to decline as to 
advance, this unfortunate situation will 
continue. Flour buyers will hold off, 
waiting to be coaxed into making pur- 
chases by millers who are ready to au- 
thorize extensive concessions for the sake 
of securing an increased volume of busi- 
ness. This condition will be at its worst 
during the late summer and autumn, 
when milling tradition dictates that the 
mills must run heavily and sell a large 
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amount of flour if they are to survive 
the lean months to come in the spring. 

It is undeniable that, on such a mar- 
ket as the present one, concessions ac- 
tually do increase the volume of business, 
but it is most doubtful whether they 
bring in a corresponding gain in net 
profits. Many a miller who admits that 
hig plant was running close to its full 
capacity last fall adds that he had to 
sell nearly all his flour at a loss. This 
statement, in most instances, ought to 
be taken with a grain of salt; the num- 
ber of millers who philanthropically part 
with their flour at a loss to themselves is 
considerably less than their public state- 
ments would suggest. At the same time, 
it is unquestionably true that most of 
the flour forced on the market by means 
of questionable selling methods repre- 
sents either an actual loss or a margin 
of profit pared far below the safety 
level. 

The miller who does not worry if his 
sales for sixty and ninety day delivery 
are just now few, who sells his flour for 
what it is honestly worth, and who al- 
ways keeps his margin of profit small 
enough so that his customers know he 
cannot afford to reduce it further with- 
out taking a gambling chance, will in the 
end come out far better than his com- 
petitor who grabs at trade by means of 
special concessions. He, at least, is sure 
that every transaction means a defi- 
nite, if small, profit for himself, and in 
the long run he holds the confidence and 
respect of his customers. If flour buy- 
ers continue to hold off during the next 
few months, as now seems probable, 
there will be strong temptations to re- 
sort to selling methods of dubious merit, 
or worse, but experience has amply dem- 
onstrated that the miller who yields, to 
these temptations will sooner or later 
regret it. 





THE CROP PENDULUM 


Four months ago the wheat crop pessi- 
mists were having an unrestricted field 
day. The winter wheat crop was sub- 
stantially dead and buried, and the spring 
wheat crop would probably never come 
to life. Altogether, the outlook was thor- 
oughly bad, and the Jeremiahs and the 
wheat speculators were as happy as their 
peculiar natures permitted. 

Later the Jeremiahs were in the discard, 
and the wheat speculators were climbing 
to the other side of the boat. Instead of 
looking unutterably dismal, the prospect 
for the 1922 wheat crop seemed extraor- 
dinarily bright. The Southwest, after all 
its tribulations of the winter, appeared 
likely to have a thoroughly satisfactory 
harvest, and the outlook in the spring 
wheat states was exceptionally cheerful. 
Even those who raise wheat in North 
Dakota were occasionally seen to smile, 
which has been a rare experience in late 
years. The government report as of June 
1 indicated more than eight hundred and 
fifty million bushels of wheat. 

The July 1 report has to some extent 
discounted this extreme of hopefulness. 
The indications for the spring wheat crop 
are still such as to warrant a forecast of 
nearly two hundred and fifty million 
bushels, but the winter wheat estimate 
has fallen off by about six per cent from 
the figure of a month ago. Even so, 
however, the latest official estimate fore- 
casts a wheat crop of eight hundred and 
seventeen million bushels, and as the 
winter wheat is now approximately safe, 
only the persistent and ugly rumors of 
black rust remain to create any serious 





doubt as to what the total will finally 
prove to be. 

In the dark days The Northwestern 
Miller counseled hope, and so, at this 
period of greater optimism, it cannot be 
accused of lack of courage by recom- 
mending caution. Crop news often swings 
like a pendulum, the excess of depression 
being offset by an equal extravagance of 
hope. The 1922 wheat crop is not yet 
fully harvested, arid until it is all safely 
stored, and until its average quality is de- 
termined, excessive optimism is as dan- 
gerous in its way as the reverse. 

Of one thing, and one thing only, it is 
possible to be absolutely certain: the 
United States in 1922 will produce more 
than sufficient wheat for all its domestic 
needs, with a considerable surplus for 
export. Those who are so sure of the 
size of the harvest that they are offering 
new crop flour for September-October 
shipment at prices far below those war- 
ranted by the September option are run- 
ning a serious risk, and are injuring the 
flour market for all millers who believe 
in safety. 





SEASONAL FLOUR PRODUCTION 


For the purpose of comparing the op- 
eration of representative spring wheat 
mills with those in hard winter wheat 
territory, The Northwestern Miller has 
recently calculated the average percent- 
age of flour output to estimated total 
capacity of the mills in Minneapolis and 
in Kansas City by weeks and months for 
the six years from 1916 through 1921. 
A comparison of the two sets of aver- 
ages brings out certain interesting facts 
regarding the two territories. 

The most significant one is the better 
distribution of the Kansas City flour out- 
put through the year. The Minneapolis 
mills show only five months out of the 
twelve when théir output is greater than 
the average, whereas the mills in Kansas 
City exceed the average seven months in 
the year. As a result, the excess output 
of the Minneapolis mills during their 
three heaviest months, September, Oc- 
tober and November, is. proportionately 
much larger than that of the Kansas 
City mills during the same months, the 
excess averaging seventeen points for 
Minneapolis as compared with ten for 
Kansas City. 

From the middle of July until the 
middle of February the flour output of 
the Kansas City mills during the past 
six years has averaged consistently bet- 
ter than normal, whereas in Minneapolis 
the period of exceptional activity has 
not begun until the middle of August, 
and has ended in late December. One 
rather curious phenomenon is that the 
Minneapolis flour output, after dropping 
very sharply in February and March, has 
tended to increase during april and May, 
falling off again in June and July, 
whereas the output in Kansas City has 
decreased steadily from the middle of 
February to its minimum at the end of 
June. 

In both milling centers the excessive 
range between the maximum flour out- 
put in the autumn and the minimum in 
the winter and late spring indicates an 
inevitable lack of economy in operation. 
The extreme range in both cases is near- 
ly identical, in Kansas City being thirty- 
three points, from the low level in June 
to the high one in August, and in Minne- 
apolis being thirty-two points, with the 
minimum output in February and the 
maximum in November. This, however, 
is chiefly due to the abnormal slackening 
of milling operations in Kansas City dur- 
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ing the month of June; omitting this one 
month the fange of milling activity is 
much wider in Minneapolis than in Kan- 
sas City. 

For the six years covered by the fig- 
ures, therefore, it appears that the Min- 
neapolis mills normally begin to in- 
crease their output about the middle of 
August, their production running heavily 
through September and very much more 
so in October and November, and then 
declining gradually through December 
and January to its lowest point in mid- 
winter. From this level there is no ma- 
terial recovery until late in the summer, 
when operations on the next crop begin. 

In Kansas City, on the other hand, the 
peak of production is normally reached 
in August, soon after the new crop is 
available, and the output continues above 
the average, although slowly declininy, 
until the middle of February; from this 
point it drops steadily to its minimum in 
June. . This greater evenness of oper.i- 
tion gives the Kansas City mills a mia- 
terial advantage in economy of oper:- 
tion. 

In neither case, however, does the ex- 
ceptionally heavy flour output of tlie 
autumn months correspond to any fluv- 
tuation either in the domestic consum))- 
tive or the export demand. The monthiy 
export figures show a remarkable evei- 
ness of distribution, and it is not pro!- 
able that the people of the United Stats 
eat materially more bread and other 
products of flour in November than in 
June. Thus the seasonal variation is 
due primarily to methods of buying and 
selling; in the autumn months the mills 
press their flour on the market, and the 
jobbers and bakers buy heavily in ex- 
pectation of higher prices to follow in 
the spring. ‘his expectation has been 
based on generally sound observation; in 
eight out of the past ten crop years the 
wholesale price of flour has been higher 
in the spring than in the preceding fall. 
The flour price, in turn, has reflected the 
value of wheat. 

What the flour milling industry nee:s, 
therefore, in order to bring about a 
better distribution of its activities 
throughout the year, is a more efficient 
functioning of the system of grain mar- 
keting so as to offset more fully the 
seasonal rush of grain from the farins 
at the beginning of the crop year, with 
a more nearly even level of wheat prices. 
Beyond this, the figures indicate that 
something can be accomplished by exert- 
ing less pressure to sell flour at low 
prices during the autumn months, and 
by directing selling efforts rather to 
bringing up the volume of business in 
the winter and early spring than to 
forcing it to its maximum in October 
and .vovember. The spring wheat mil's, 
with the exceptional condensation of 
their heaviest output into three montiis 
of the year, are particularly in need of 
some such readjustment, in order that 
they may reap some of the benefits of 
a more uniform rate of output, which 
has undoubtedly contributed material!y 
to the success of the mills in the Sout!:- 
west. 

Habit and tradition have much to (do 
with selling and buying flour, and main- 
tain their hold on the trade in defiance 
of sound economic reasons why they 
should be changed. Regular and steady 
buying, based on the average consum))- 
tive and export demand and not on 
speculative fancies, would in the long 
run benefit both the millers and their 
customers. 
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The flour business has been markedly 
affected by the holiday period, and buy- 
ing has been scattered and generally 


light. There has, however, been a suf- 
ficient gain in wheat and flour prices 
since the first of the month to stimulate 
a fair amount of inquiry. 

Winter wheat mills appear to be par- 
ticularly interested in clearing up their 
supplies of old crop wheat, and quota- 
tions specifying new crop flour are still 
far less numerous thaa one would ex- 
pect. The range on new crop quotations 
is absurdly wide, a few mills evidently 
seeking business by making prices quite 
unwarranted by the current values of 
wheat futures. 

The demand for clears has been light, 
and prices have not shared the strength 
of the higher grades. Millfeed has been 
a trifle firmer, with a slightly improved 
demand. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 








Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Duly 12 ...cccee $8.25 $7.20 $6.50 
July 6 ccwcesctds 8.45 7.20 6.45 
July 2 .cccccsce 8.05 7.05 6.35 
June 1 ...eceeee 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 1 . 8.70 7.65 7.25 
April 1 ... 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Feb. 1 : 6.85 6.50 
Jan, 6.50 6.20 
Jan, 6.75 6.30 
Dec, 7.00 6.50 
Nov. 7.00 6.60 
Oct. 7.45 6.95 
Sept. 7.56 7.05 
Aug. 7.50 7.00 
July 1 7.90 7.36 
May 15.05 13.85 
*Low point since July, 1916. tRecord high 
point. 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

.. @. perce $5.85 45 05 
July 6 wccccsees 5.95 5.45 5.10 
SUF 2 vvwnrene 6.05 5.50 5.05 
Fume & ccececese 6.20 5.95 6.15 
May 1 .ccccoss ° 6.25 5.90 5.40 
ADU EB ccccccve 5.70 5.60 5.20 
Maroh 2 .cccces 5.70 6.55 5.30 
Feb, 4.80 4.75 4.80 
Jan, 4.75 4.75 4.65 
Dec. 4.80 4.70 4.80 
Nov. 6.25 5.20 5.10 
Oct. 6.05 5.85 5.50 
Sept. 6.20 5.90 5.55 
Aug. 6.70 6.00 5.45 
July 1 6.75 6.20 5.65 
June 18, 1920%.. 11.55 11,15 10.80 


*Record high point, 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
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Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

TALY BB wccccvcae 40 52 24% 
June 25-July1... 45 60 44 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 68 38 
April average ... 40 59 88 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average, 46 63 47 
January average.. 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average.. 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, July 12.) 
Winnirec.—Demand for flour is im- 
proving, and prices hold at $7.30 bbl 

for top patents, jute, delivered. 

NasHvitte.—Flour situation shows no 
material change since close of week. Fair 
demand for quick shipment. Millfeed 
quiet. 

PuiLapetpH1a.—Flour dull and unset- 
tled, with buyers operating only for ac- 
tual needs, and little improvement antici- 
pated until new crop is available. Mill- 
feed quiet, but steady under small sup- 
plies. 

Co.umsus.—Flour quiet. Buyers lack 
confidence, and take an occasional car 
only for immediate needs. Old crop re- 
quirements pretty well taken care of 
generally, and very little business re- 
ported on new. Miilfeed in fair demand. 

Mitwavuxkee.—The greater seriousness 
of the railroad shopmen’s strike is begin- 
ning to induce more flour buying, al- 
though the situation here is not press- 
ing. Prices firmer and tending higher 
after an easy tone over the week end. 
Rye flour also firmer, but unchanged. 
Business light. Millfeed nominally un- 
changed. Both consumptive and specu- 
lative demand limited. 


Sr. Lovis.—Export sales continue at 
exceptionally low ebb, and domestic busi- 
ness is only for small amounts and these 
widely scattered. Erratic action of wheat 
market still serving to hold off buyers 
in both domestic and export markets. 
Stocks are very low, but threatened rail- 
road congestion is not causing heavier 
buying. Millfeed quiet; offerings light, 
and demand slow at steady prices. 

Boston.—No improvement in demand 
for flour of all grades, with trade only 
meeting pressing needs. New hard win- 
ter wheat flours offering at exceptionally 
low prices, patents ranging $6.60@7, in 


bulk, or over. Weather in this section 
is still unsettled, with new wheat ar- 
rivals running small and of poor quality. 
Cash wheat premiums at Minneapolis 
and Kansas City are too absurdly high 
to interest flour buyers. Millfeed steady, 
but in limited demand. 


Cuicaco.—Flour prices generally low- 
er over week end, but advance in cash 
premiums today has raised values to for- 
mer level. Conditions but little changed, 
though one of the local mills reports an 
increase in volume of small lot business. 
Very little booking being done for more 
than 30 days’ delivery. New crop busi- 
ness still limited to quotations and in- 
quiries, with no actual orders reported. 
Clear situation unchanged, with best 
grades somewhat easier. Midsummer 
dullness reigning in feed market, with 
most interest being shown in deferred 
shipment. Bran scarce, with shorts cov- 
ering to some extent. Prices on all feeds 
about unchanged. 


Kansas Crry.—Further advances in 
wheat caused flour quotations to be 
raised 20@25c bbl this week. Higher 
prices intensified the lack of confidence 
flour buyers have displayed for some 
time, and trading was in even smaller 
volume than last week. Discounts for 
new crop flour are slightly reduced, sev- 
eral mills refusing to make any conces- 
sions. While, normally, buying picks 
up at this time, prospects are made even 
worse by heavy rain storms over the 
Southwest delaying threshing in Kansas, 
and also the movement of new wheat to 
market. Thus there is little hope that 
heavy wheat receipts will bring the long 
expected break in prices for the next 10 
days, at least. Strong premiums again 
prevail for good milling grain. Millfeed 
situation somewhat stronger, but prices 
about unchanged. 





MEXICAN MILLERS PROTEST 


Mexican millers are vigorously protest- 
ing the recent action of the Mexican gov- 
ernment in placing an importation impost 
of 2 and 4 centavos (one centavo equals 
¥c U. S. currency) per kilo respective- 
ly on corn and wheat and not also taxing 
flour from the United States. In a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce, 
Consul George T. Summerlin, Mexico 
City, states that the millers fear they 
cannot compete against American flour 
by virtue of the new tax upon imported 
grain. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

July 9 July 10 


July8 July1 1921 1920 





Minneapolis ...252,650 248,700 194,545 242,405 

i Be wcvecse 6,920 8,080 7,900 2,905 

Duluth-Superior 8,140 10,515 15,605 16,755 

Milwaukee, ..... 4,060 .occes 7,650 65,000 
Totals 


oseeves 272,660 267,295 225,700 267,065 
Outside mills*..100,080 28,225 


ecccee 8, 








Ag’gate sprg.372,740 ...... $653,926 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 24,400 29,500 383,100 25,400 
Gt, TeeGist . ccc 19,900 40,000 26,000 36,800 
Buffalo ........ 134,860 154,025 113,280 127,760 
Rochester . 7,000 8,100 9,250 6,000 
COAGMMO ccccccs 32,000 32,000 29,000 20,500 
Kansas City.... 69,000 96,700 82,400 57,500 


Kansas Cityt...247,670 269,625 273,860 157,845 
Omaha 18,000 21,330 21,235 5,660 


rrr BOBES SRSSS scccse sevcee 
BORGO aseccece 4,300 23,500 13,500 14,000 
ae 22,000 48,150 38,025 19,240 
Indianapolis ... 7,535 9,135 4,025 2,600 
Nashville** 65,160 55,755 72,280 29,320 
Portland, Oreg.. ..... 13,400 19,525 16,420 
Seattle ........ 16,215 18,160 18,095 11,010 
Tacoma ....... 11,082 24,385 8,740 3,620 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
July 9 July 10 





July 8 July 1 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...... 46 46 35 44 
is, WUE wand sencde 2 34 33 12 
Duluth-Superior .. 22 28 42 45 
Outside mills* .... 34 47 40 21 
Average spring.. 40 45 38 33 
Milwaukee ........ 31 ee 32 20 
We SED scesccnes 48 58 60 50 
Se”. ae 26 52 34 48 
DEY 4%: 5009 06 « 80 93 68 77 
Rochester ........ 38 44 49 32 
2 ere 80 80 72 70 
Kansas City ...... 60 84 72 59 
Kansas Cityt ..... 51 56 60 35 
Omaha 111 88 23 
Salina .... 70 ee 
Toledo 49 28 29 
ro ae 24 44 26 30 
Indianapolis ...... 33 40 18 11 
Nashville** ....... 39 33 39 21 
Portland, Oregon... .. 23 40 34 
BORCEIO ccccveccese 31 34 34 21 
ZOOMRE scccccccce 19 43 15 6 
BOTA <cvcvcesee 42 61 44 35 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


states mills, in- 








United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estimates 
of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 

















western markets as reported on July 11 cotton, for first class flours. Some pres- 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
was $20.60 per ton, which compares with sure to sell spring patents at less than January oveees 9.138 16,548 13,988 9.238 1,969 10,508 yet Hee ed 
F, . * ebruary ..... »77 . , , ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 

the following first-of-the-month quota- open quotations. Owing to unsettled oe one 9°957 7059 9°338 8°207 77697 10°498 9/036 9108 9658 
tions: : condition of market trade will only meet April ... 3.1... 8,133 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8616 7,824 
July 1 most urgent needs. Millfeed quiet, with May ......... 7,890. 7,171 +088 $531 c.cer 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 
Jun : (SERRE hi 7,661 7,361 8,46 7,2 512 = 7,405 6,800 8,087 aka 
oak : wheat feeds steadier than last week. Suiy 2.112211! 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 
April 1 : Other feeds dull and a shade higher. August ....... 10,965 8.645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11.739 9,059 13.268 
March 1 2 t t September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,542 14,088 9,450 13,294 
Feb, 1 caue Bartimore.—The government report October ...:.. 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 
Jan, : turned the tide, and flour is firmer with November .... 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 

*Record high point, wheat, though buyers are apparently December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 

The following table shows the percent- waiting to pay more before taking hold. Totals ... 116,423 114,638 119,947 117,785 110,991 132,384 108,583 120,959 ...... 
age of output to full capacity reported New apes Panay winter — wr The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 
by th : recently sold down to $4.50, bu rought _— barrels (000’s omitted): 

y three important Phe b of mills: the 74 hil $4 d lot of 8 4914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22¢ 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the $4.90 today, while a round lot of some- : 4 
. , J . : 111,970 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,9 127,644 106,427 114,607 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- thing good would probably bring $5, *Eleven months. 

SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 11. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 





All quotations on basis of carload* lots, 


prompt delivery, 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Loui New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring firat patent ...cccccccccccccsccscvcces $7.65@ 8.00 $7.85@ 8.30 $.....@..... $7.60@ 7.90 $8.75@ 9.50 $8.00@ 8.25 $8.00@ 8.25 $8.75@ 9.00 $7.70@ 8.20 $8.25@ 8.50 
‘pring standard patent ......eeeccecereerees 7.25@ 7.60 7.55@ 7.85 er rer 7.10@ 7.40 7.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.25@ 8.65 7.40@ 7.90 ecco Q@ecccs 

ing first clear ...... 5660008 00060660800% 5.50@ 6.00 5.40@ 5.50 ooo Bowe 5.40@ 5.90 5.75@ 6.50 seed ewes 6.50@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.50 oo ery oe eee 
Hard winter short patent ........e.eeeees . 7.00@ 7.55 ee 7.15@ 7.50 6.80@ 7.10 er ere t7.00@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.30 6.60@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 
Hard winter straight ........... TEePTTETrry 6.00@ 6.75 - Pe 6.50@ 6.80 6.10@ 6.40 $6.00@ 6.50 t6.50@ 6.75 6.65@ 6.90 00600 Mecece 6.70@ 7.00 ree rere 
Hard winter first clear.......cccccccccccscees 5.00@ 5.50 oe Que 4.50@ 6.15 4.50@ 5.00 5.50@ 6.00 Pee Prey ree. ree oo Bc cece yee, Pre we. Pere 
Soft winter short patent.........seeceeee eee 5.60@ 6.00 ey Aer --@. 6.10@ 6.50 naples sane $6.25@ 6.50 roe, Pere 7.00@ 7.85 6.10@ 6.40 7.35@ 7.85 
Soft winter etraight .....cccccccscccscccecs 5.20@ 5.60 ere a 2 5.50@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.75 *t5.25@ 5.50 *%5.25@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.00 5.80@ 6.20 
Soft winter first clear .......cccseccecs eoces 4.25@ 4.50 . peers oe cc 4.00@ 4.50 coe Dewees coc ec cccs viccoe cee 5.50@ 6.00 .....@..... 4.50@ 5.00 
Kye flour, white ..... yrere 66 renbeeseue eoee 4.80@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.00 pebees’ | “¢80bs @.. 5.75@ 6.00 %5.00@ 5.50 5.85@ 6.10 5.75@ 6.00 @ soo. 
Ry@ GOMh, GUMMRRE 6... cccccccecs Cosesseve ° 4.50@ 4.75 3.60@ 3.70 See eee @.. rer Serres $4.00@ 4.50 CCCSEE 0 058 ee. oe @ o@r-« 

FEED— 

SUN MIE slaisis +0 455 5 00'05640040908450 85089 17:00 @17.25 14.50 @16.00 ccoee Doesee err. Ferre ees oe 22.00@23.00 22.50@23.00 23.00@24.00 21.00@22.00 re eee 
HaP0 SE .6664)406004560's00 eee oo «LF CODIB.0G on cc Qe cece 13.50@14.00 16.00@16.25 we eee ey ery eT, Peer o eee @23.25 ee he sve es aces 
Soft winter bran ........ ecteeerce éu beeen ee 18.25@18.50 ~.....@..... ocev acces 16.25 @16.75 oe 24.00@25.00 23.00@24.00 o eee @23.50 evees@...-.  17.00@18.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts).... 19.00 @19.50 16.00 @17.00 16.00 @16.50 Te eee — 24.00@25.00 26.00@27.00  24.75@25.50 22.00@23.00 25.00@26.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).........- 24.75 @25.50 23.00 @ 24.00 19.00@20.00 22.00@23.00 we Pe 28.00@29.00 30.00@31.00 29.00@29.50 29.00@30.00 ae ae 
Red Ga@" .5.<. << opi RE EET AB 4 32.50@34.00 eee 6 ae | van ah eas ee+@....-  36.00@38.00 36.00@37.00 .....@39.50 35.50@36.50 .....@..... 
Family patent ‘Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
MOOREED occcsecces $7.80@8.00 (49's) $5.10@6.00 (49's) $5.20@6.00 (49's) ee Ee .60 @8.60 $7.00@7.55 
San Francisco... ....@7.95 a ee 6.10@6.50 +.» » @7.60 8.50 @8.90 7.30 @8.25 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


tNew crop specified. 
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MARKETING IMPROVEMENTS 


Supporters of Grain Handling System Come 
to the Défense at Chicago Conference 
—Committee to Suggest Changes 


Cuicaco, Int., July 8.—In answer to 
recent sharp criticism of the country’s 
grain marketing system, its supporters 
have come to its defense, and at a con- 
ference called by Robert McDougal, 

resident of the Chicago Board of 

rade, and held here on July 7, plans 
were instigated for further improve- 
ment of nationwide grain marketing fa- 
cilities. Present at the meeting were 
representatives of grain exchanges, mill- 
ers, exporters, farmers, ain dealers, 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

In his opening address Mr. McDougal 
said that the object of the conference 
was “to improve our understanding of 
each other and to help by any construc- 
tive steps to better and improve mar- 
keting facilities.” With the unanimous 
authorization of the conference, Mr. Mc- 
Dougal appointed a representative com- 
mittee of seven members to work upon 
suggestions advanced at the meeting. A 
second meeting will be called within the 
next few weeks, at which final action will 
be taken upon the recommendations of 
the committee. 

The committee is composed of Joseph 
P. Griffin, former president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Franklin M. Cros- 
by, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, George E. Marcy, president of 
the Armour Grain Co., Chicago, J. W. 
Shorthill, Omaha, of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grain Dealers’ Association, A. E, 
Reynolds, Toledo, of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, George F. Powell, 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, 
and L. L. Winters, of Hulburd, Warren 
& Chandler, Chicago. 

While the conference did not officially 
take up the matter of legislation bearing 
on the grain industry, several delegates 
warned that continued adverse action by 
Congress would result in the complete 
ieedhiewe of marketing machinery built 
up over a period of three quarters of a 
century. 

“Many great industries,” declared Al- 
vin E. Dodd, representing the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, “have 
already been gravely hampered by too 
much government in business.” He add- 
ed that Herbert Hoover, secretary of the 
Department of Commerce, Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and 
other business leaders had repeatedly 

ointed to the dangers of government in 

usiness. 

“Only by obtaining a complete under- 
standing with the public and gaining 
public confidence in the fullest measure 
can an industry escape the dangers of 
government in business,” Mr. Dodd con- 
tinued. “We have all observed the 
blundering occasioned by too much gov- 
ernment in business, blundering due to 
a lack of a background of knowledge.” 

Turning specifically to grain trade 
practices, Mr. Dodd declared that Mr. 
Barnes, who was unable to be present, 
recommended the adoption of a new 
rule by exchanges which would permit of 
delivery of all standard grades of grain 
at all the different markets. This will 
be given thorough consideration by the 
committee, as will also the matter of ad- 
ditional storage space, a question which 
brought forth varied and conflicting 
views. 

Other matters discussed included price 
fluctuations which, it was declared, are 
far smaller than those which occurred 
before establishment of the futures mar- 
ket. C. H. Canby, former president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, declared 
that restriction of future trading would 
not lessen price fluctuations but, on the 
contrary, would greatly increase them. 
He cited the tremendous fluctuations at 
local country mills in the days preceding 
the futures market, and showed that dur- 
ing the World War, when there was no 
futures market and when governmental 
control obtained, price fluctuations were 
the most extensive in 30 years. 

Leslie F. Gates, former president of 
the board, and L. L. Winters, director, 
in discussing hedging, or commercial 
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price insurance, pointed out that a satis- 
factory hedging market that would 
properly serve producer, distributor, 
miller and exporter must necessarily be 
a wide market, free to move up and 
down in response to actual market con- 
ditions. 

Other matters touched upon included 
the good effects that have been realized 
by the close scrutiny of market informa- 
tion, and plans for curbing the spread 
of indiscriminate market information by 
irresponsible persons in rural districts. 
All those matters will be taken up in 
their turn by the new committee. 

Those attending the conference in- 
cluded J. W. T. Duvel, United States 
Department of Agriculture; L. W. Ains- 
worth, Des Moines Board of Trade; 
Harry J. Smith, Kansas City Board of 
Trade; Kenton D. Keilholtz, Toledo 
Produce Exchange; Harry J. Berry, In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade; J. O. Ballard 
and G. F. Powell, St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange; C. H. Wright and F. P. Man- 
chester, Omaha Grain Exchange; W. S. 
Washer, St. Joseph Grain Exchange; 
William S. Atkinson and E. S. Wood- 
worth, Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce; H. F. Salyard and G. H. Spen- 
cer, Duluth Board of Trade; A. R. Tay- 
lor, Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce; 
W. S. Miles, Peoria Board of Trade; 
S. J. Cottington, president Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grain Dealers’ Association; A. C. 
Rinaker, Buffalo Corn Exchange; B. A. 
nekhart and F. B. Rice, Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation; Charles Quinn, F. G. Hor- 
ner and A. G. Reynolds, Grain Dealers’ 
National Association. Chicago Board of 
Trade members included John R. Mauff, 
John A. Bunnell, A. M. Clement, J. J. 
Fones, J. K. Riordon, H. N. Sager, Ed- 
ward Andrew, George E. Marcy, J. P. 
Griffin, F. B. Rice, R. W. Bell, George 
E. Wegener and L. C. Brosseau. 


V. P. WitiraMs. 





SALE OF EVANSVILLE MILL 

Evansvitte, Inp., July 8.—Purchase 
of the Sunnyside Flour Mills by a com- 
pany of capitalists was consummated 
this week. The buyers are Charles T. 
Johnson, Edward E. Highman and John 
Keck, of Mount Vernon, and Ralph Miss- 
man, of Gary, Ind., a son-in-law of Mr. 
Johnson. The price paid is not made 
public, but the purchasers have incor- 
porated with a capitalization of $60,000. 

Mr. Johnson is a successful miller at 
Mount Vernon, Mr. Highman is a bank- 
er, and Mr. Keck a manufacturer. Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Missman were in 
Evansville during the week calling upon 
local millers. The plant is one of the 
oldest in Evansville, and was formerly 
owned by George Brose, who sold it to 
August Ellerbush and Eugene Pfafflin 
about three years ago. Both are en- 
gaged in other business, and decided to 
let the mill go, as neither had time to 
devote to it. 

W. W. Ross. 





DEATH OF GEORGE P. WHITE 

George P. White, veteran flour man 
of Philadelphia, died on July 3. Mr. 
White was stricken about four or five 
weeks ago, and had been confined to 
the Jefferson Hospital until June 29, 
when he was removed to his home, hav- 
ing showed considerable improvement. 
He suffered a relapse, and died on Mon- 
day, July 3. Funeral services were held 
at Philadelphia on July 6. 

Mr. White was sole eastern represen- 
tative of the Hardesty Milling Co., of 
Dover, Ohio, as well as representing the 
Commander Mill Co., of Minneapolis, the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, and the Consolidat- 
ed Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
He started in the flour business about 40 
years ago with the firm of William 
Brice & Co., and upon the death of the 
senior member the firm of Brice & 
White was formed. When this partner- 
ship was dissolved in 1887, Mr. White 
continued the business under his own 
name. 

He was a member of Perkins Lodge 
No. 402, F. & A. M; Philadelphia Chap- 
ter No. 169, R. A. M; Philadelphia Com- 
mandery No. 2, K. T; Commercial Lodge 
No. 256, I. O. O. F; Philadelphia Barge 
Club, of which he was the oldest mem- 
ber; Philadelphia Athletic Club; Manu- 
facturers’ Club; Philadelphia Flour Club; 
New York Produce Exchange and a 


member of the Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia for the past 31 years, hav- 
ing served on the flour and arbitration 
committees and as a director in 1897 and 
1898. 

The following committee, representing 
the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, 
attended the funeral: Hubert J. Horan, 
president Philadelphia Flour Club; Ar- 
mon D. Acheson, Charles Hay, C. Her- 
bert Bell and Frederick D. Baker. 

Mr. White, who was 70 years old, is 
survived by his widow and three daugh- 
ters: Katherine, Mrs. J. L. Gross, and 
Mrs. Emily Sweet, of Yonkers, N. Y. 
There was also another daughter, Marion 
H., who died in France during the World 
War while serving as a Red Cross nurse. 





DEATH OF LEWIS HOLMES 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—Funeral services for Lewis 
Holmes, president of Holmes & Son, 
Inc., bakers, Washington, D. C., who 
died Sunday night, July 9, at Garfield 
Hospital, after two years of illness, were 
held at the family residence, 1848 Wyom- 
ing Avenue Northwest, today. Inter- 
ment was in the Rock Creek Cemetery. 

Hopes for Mr. Holmes’s recovery 
seemed bright until Saturday when he 
had a turn for the worse, and death 
came Sunday night. Surviving him are 
his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Holmes, and 
two stepdaughters, Mrs. Leon S. Ulman 
and Mrs. Watson L. McMorris, all of 
Washington. 

Mr. Holmes, until the time of his ill- 
ness, was actively connected with the 
bakery business which bears his name 
and which he, with his wife, started 25 
years ago. Fifteen years ago Holmes 
& Son, Inc., was organized, with head- 
quarters at 107-115 F Street Northwest. 
The plant has been enlarged several 
times, until today it is one of the largest 
in the city. 

Mr. Holmes was a member of the City 
Club, the Columbia County Club and 
Benjamin B. French Lodge No. 15, F. 
& A.M. He was a director of the North 
Capital Savings Bank and vice president 
of the District National Bank. He had 
travelled extensively. For 55 years he 
was a resident of the District of Co- 
lumbia, having come here from Phila- 
delphia. 

J. Harry Woorripce. 





DEATH OF T. ELLIOTT KERR 

Montreart, Que., July 8.—T. Elliott 
Kerr, for the last 20 years associated 
with the British Empire Grain Co., of 
Montreal, died at his residence, Montreal 
West, on July 6, after a long illness. 
The funeral took place on July 8 at his 
boyhood home, Thomasburgh, Ont. Mr. 
Kerr was educated at the Belleville 
Business College, then came to Mont- 
real and entered the grain company of 
which he was joint manager at the time 
of his death. He was prominent in Ma- 
sonic, and in bowling and curling circles, 
and a leader in the Montreal West Meth- 
odist Church. 

L. F. Kier. 





DEATH OF JOHN 8. MARTIN 

MonTreEat, Que., July 8.—John S. Mar- 
tin, one of the best known flour dealers 
of Ottawa, died there on June 29. He 
had taken a very active part in federal 
and municipal politics for many years 
in the interests of the Liberal party. 

L. F. Kier. 





NEW HYBRID WHEAT DEVELOPED 

Evansvitiz, Inp., July 8.—Virgil 
Mood, county agricultural agent, of 
Princeton, has been experimenting with 
a hybrid wheat which he believes will 
take the place of much of the wheat 
grown in this part of Indiana. He has 
been at work on the project for 10 years. 
Pollen from Michigan amber was intro- 
duced artificially to fertilize Malakoff, 
a bearded hard wheat. The artificial 
process was undertaken with tweezers, 
and was very tedious. The result of the 
experiment has been the production of a 
beardless hard wheat, softer than the 
Malakoff. The hybrid has been named 
Michikoff. Ten farmers have agreed 
to try it out next season. The experi- 
menter has been aided by agriculturists 
at Purdue University. 

W. W. Ross. 
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BLAIR TO BUILD NEW MILL 


Atchison Company Announces Plans for 
1,200-Bbl Flour Mill to Replace Plant 
Burned Recently—Work to Begin Soon 


Kansas City, Mo., July 8.—Announce- 
ment was made this week that the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, whose 
1,200-bbl flour mill at that place burned 
Feb. 18, would shortly begin construc 
tion work on a new mill of about the 
same capacity, to be located on the site 
of the destroyed plant. The new unit 
will be of modern steel and concrete 
“daylight” type. It is anticipated that 
actual work on the building can begin 
about Sept. 1. Supplementing the mil! 
proper will be new grain storage of 
about 200,000 bus capacity. 

When the Blair property burned, one 
unit of the old mill, of about 500 bb!s 
capacity, was saved. This has since been 
put into commission, with supplementary 
frame construction grain storage. ‘The 
operation of this mill, together wit) 
flour which the Blair company is arrany 
ing to have milled in another plant un- 
der an operating lease, will enable it 
fully to care for and expand its flour 
trade in preparation for the completion 
of its new mill. 

Less than a month after the Blair fire, 
W. A. Blair, president of the company, 
died. He has been succeeded by his 
brother, J. Wesley Blair. 

R. E. Sverre. 





KANSAS CITY ELEVATOR STRIKE 

Kansas City, Mo., July 8.—The Gre:t 
Western elevator of the Simonds-Shiel« 
Lonsdale Grain Co., the Milwaukee e!: 
vator of the same concern, and the Ka 
sas-Missouri elevator of the Hall-Bak«r 
Grain Co., closed down Thursday of th; 
week as a result of a strike of all union 
elevator workers in Kansas City, whic!) 
was called at noon, July 3. 

Other elevators are hampered, but ar 
still in operation. The strike is not as 
serious as it would be if receipts 0 
grain were heavier. Union represent: 
tives are picketing all of the elevator. 
affected, but no violence has resulte:i 
from this action. The union men wil 
not allow strike breakers to work, how 
ever. Each of the elevator companic, 
is looking out for itself, although all 0! 
them announced their intention of ope: 
ating as open shops hereafter. Eleven 
companies are involved. 

The strike came as a result of the r 
fusal of employers to sign a contra: 
proffered by the union to take the place 
of the old one which expired July 1, in 
which an increase of 5c an hour ws 
asked in the minimum wage, as well \s 
the establishment of a seniority rule fr 
workers. This offer was declined, ai! 
employers offered a counter propositio 
of 10 per cent reduction on all wag’; 
and a 10-hour day, with regular hour 
pay for overtime. 

R. E. Srerrrnc. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into t! 
United States, as reported by the Bureau © 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
c—— Wheat, bus— 


rom 
1922— Flour, bbls Canada Tota 
April ..ccccee 61,140 483,063 483,065 
March ....... 55,648 2,673,267 2,673,2' 
February 64,030 199,291 199,29 
January ..... 117,527 3,119,580 3,119,5s 
1921— 

Totals..... 965,954 23,285,893 23,286,02' 
December .... 57,839 2,062,237 2,052,24 
November .... 82,605 1,184,776 1,184,77 
October ...... 45,756 878,115 878,11 
September ... 3,519 81,027 81,03: 
August ...... 3,697 239,556 239,55 
TUF cecccvcece 2,270 713,669 713, 6¢ 
TUBE cccccccee 6,287 89,695 89,80" 
MAY .cccccces 47,851 1,902,667 1,902,66 
ADEE cccccccs 118,944 4,451,304 4,451,304 
March. . 22.20. 174,419 2,784,281 2,784,281 
February 202,324 4,408,710 4,403,71° 
January ...... 220,443 4,504,856 4,504,85¢ 

1920— 

Totals..... 800,788 24,956,811 35,808,656 
December .... 226,798 11,185,112 11,235,112 
November .... 201,667 9,522,578 9,522,57° 
October ...... 163,327 9,800,438 9,802,14° 
September .. 14,556 1,842,883 1,842,39: 
August ...... 17,871 170,274 364,82 
TOF cccccccce 26,397 36,798 100,33 
TOMO coscccece 39,283 124,137 283,010 
MAY ccccccces 20,940 410,155 474,891 
APPEL ..ccccee 22,037 50,225 227,284 
March ....... 11,539 526,752 665,155 
February ..... 27,362 534,635 534,69: 
January ..... 29,011 753,324 756,22° 
Totals, fiscal years— 

1919-20..... 159,056 3,967,949 «4,779,76° 


1920-21..... 1,420,884 50,694,096 51,004,024 
1921-22°.... 494,031 11,624,581 11,624,60! 


*Ten months. 
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Spring Wheat Holds Its Own—Winter Wheat 38 Million Bus Less Than June 1 
—Rye Far Ahead of Last Year—Corn Acreage Shows Slight Decrease 
—Oats Less Than on June 1—Huge Potato Crop Likely 


The government crop report as of July 
1, issued on Monday, July 10, indicates 
continuing favorable conditions for 
spring wheat, but a material decline in 
the prospective winter wheat harvest. 

The spring wheat estimate, based on a 

condition July 1 of 83.7, indicates a crop 
of 248,000,000 bus, or 1,000,000 more than 
the June 1 figure. This is 40,000,000 bus 
ahead of last year’s spring wheat crop as 
finally estimated, and 15,000,000 above 
the five-year average. The acreage this 
year is given as 18,639,000. 
“ The winter wheat crop, which on June 
1 was placed at 607,000,000 bus, based on 
a condition of 81.9, is now estimated at 
569,000,000 bus, with a condition July 1 
of 77. The reduction in the estimate is 
largely due to severe damage from heat 
waves and hailstorms in Kansas, drouth, 
high temperatures and winds in Nebraska, 
shriveling in Oklahoma, and black chaff 
and take-all in some sections. Last year’s 
winter wheat crop was 587,000,000 bus, 
and the five-year average 566,000,000. 
The acreage this year is 38,131,000. 

For winter and spring wheat combined 
the total yield is given as 817,000,000 bus, 
on 56,770,000 acres, with a July 1 condi- 
tion of 78.9. 


LEADING WHEAT STATES 


The figures for the leading wheat pro- 
ducing states are as follows: 

Winter wheat: Kansas, condition 72, 
crop 109,447,000 bus; Oklahoma, condi- 
tion 63, crop 30,163,000 bus; Nebraska, 
condition 71, crop 50,651,000 bus; Mis- 
souri, condition 79, crop 40,715,000 bus; 
Illinois, condition 83, crop 47,259,000 bus; 
Indiana, condition 83, crop 32,046,000 
bus; Ohio, condition 85, crop 40,135,000 
bus; Pennsylvania, condition 92, crop 25,- 
464,000 bus; Colorado, condition 80, crop 
22,053,000 bus; Washington, condition 67, 
crop 23,677,000 bus. 

Spring wheat: Minnesota, condition 84, 
crop 30,119,000 bus ; North Dakota, condi- 
tion 89, crop 93,960,000 bus; South Da- 
kota, condition 85, crop 33,000,000 bus; 
Montana, condition 82, crop 30,620,000 
bus; Washington, condition 63, crop 14,- 
091,000 bus. . 


OTHER GRAINS 


Among other grains, rye shows the 
largest gain over last year, the July esti- 
mate being for a crop of 82,000,000 bus, 
based on a condition of 89.9, compared 
with last year’s crop of 57,900,000 bus 
and a five-year average of 67,800,000. 
The July figure likewise marks a slight 
gain over the June estimate, which was 
80,800,000 bus. ‘ 

Barley and oats, on the other hand, 
both show a falling off, compared with 
the June estimate. The oats crop, based 
on a July 1 condition of 74.4, is given as 
1,187,000,000 bus, compared with the June 
1 figure of 1,305,000,000. However, the 
present estimate is ahead of last year’s 
final figure, which was 1,061,000,000 bus, 
though the five-year average was 1,413,- 
(09,000. The barley crop is now esti- 
mated at 182,000,000 bus, the July 1 con- 
tion being 82.6, whereas the June 1 
ficure was 191,000,000 bus. Here again the 
estimate is ahead of last year’s final 
‘ivure, which was 151,000,000 bus, but 
low the five-year average of 197,000,000 


the prospect for flaxseed is excellent, 
crop being estimated at 10,700,000 
‘1S, based on a condition of 87.6 and an 
acreage of 1,341,000. Last year’s flaxseed 
crop was 8,100,000 bus, and the five-year 
average 11,000,000. 


HUGE POTATO CROP 


‘The white potato crop is placed at 429,- 
099,000 bus, a total exceeded only once 
fore, in 1917, when the crop was 442,- 
118,000 bus. The white potato crop has 
heen over 400,000,000 bus only four times 
prior to this year: in 1920 (403,296,000 
hus), 1918 (411,860,000 bus), 1917 and 
1912 (420,647,000 bus). This year’s acre- 
age, 4,228,000, has been exceeded only in 
1918 and 1917, Last year’s crop was 347,- 
00,000 bus, and the five-year average 
273,000,000. The sweet potato crop is 


also large, being estimated at 111,000,000 
bus, compared with 98,700,000 last year 
and a five-year average of 88,800,000. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 





c Acres ~ »—~—Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1922*.. 38,131 18,639 66,770 569 248 817 
1921... 42,702 19,706 62,408 687 208 795 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 256,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 69,181 665 3656 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 362 1,026 
1914.., 36,008 17,633 63,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 

*July 1 estimate. 


United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 


els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1922* 817 2,86 1,187 182 82 11 o° 
1921. 795 3,080 1,061 151 58 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 iil 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 «675 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 «#63 9 16 
1916. 6 2,667 1,262 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 #564 14 15 
1914. 8 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 «641 18 14 
1912. 730 8,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 82 026 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 633 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 =28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 «27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 #827 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 = 34 29 15 
1901, 748 1,523 737 110 3=—30 18 15 
1900. 5622 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 «624 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 486.26 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 37 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 12 


*July 1 estimate. 





NEW BALTIMORE & OHIO ELEVATOR 

Baxtimore, Mp., July 8.—The Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad is clearing the site 
preparatory to replacing with a concrete 
elevator the two wooden structures re- 
cently burned at Locust Point. The new 
granary will be located some distance 
from the water, and will consist of a 
huge work or head house with a suf- 
ficient number of concrete storage tanks 
to insure a large capacity, which can be 
increased as desired. The very latest 
and most improved methods will be used 
for both unloading cars and loading 
ships, and every provision will doubtless 
also be made for expeditiously handling 
the southern or bay grain coming to this 
market in schooners, pungies and other 
small sailing craft. 

The rebuilding of the burned piers and 
warehouses will proceed in due course, 
but the new two-in-one elevator, which 
it is to be hoped will be of 10,000,000-bu 
capacity and which is liable to take a 
year to build, will-be rushed to comple- 
tion with all the speed possible. 

The Port Development Commission, 
the Western Maryland Railway and the 
Chamber of Commerce have all offered 
to co-operate with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad in rehabilitating its grain ter- 
minal. The Port Development Commis- 
sion may rebuild the whole burned prop- 
erty if the railroad will first sell it all 
the land involved; while the Western 
Maryland Railway has already given or- 
ders to further increase the capacity of 
its Port Covington elevator from 3,800,- 
000 to 6,000,000 bus, by building addi- 
tional concrete tanks to be ready for 
service in 60 to 70 days; also for two 
more driers to bring its drying capacity 


up to 10,000 bus an hour, so as to be in 
position to take care of the grain coming 
over the Baltimore & Ohio lines, as well 
as its own. 

The following committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been appointed to 
consider the adjustment of loss in the 
fire at the Locust Point elevators: 
George S. Jackson, Charles England, E. 
F. Richards, F. C. Meyer and Joseph G. 
Reynolds. Members of the exchange 
have been invited to confer with this 
committee in reference to the settlement 
of their claims. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


LUNCHEON FOR W. J. LOVE 


Shipping Board Vice President Meets Traffic 
Men and Importers in London—Dis- 
cusses Present Conditions 


Lonpon, Ene., June 21.—W. J. Love, 
vice president and traffic manager of the 
United States Shipping Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was the guest of honor at an 
informal luncheon at the Carlton Hotel 
on June 20, given by Huntington T. 
Morse, European manager of the Ship- 
ping Board organization. ~ 

Mr. Love, after referring to the de- 
termination of the United States to have 
a merchant marine, and to the enormous 
difficulties he encountered in respect to 
tonnage when he was in charge of the 
commercial section of the division of 
trades and allocations during the war, 
stated that until a comparatively recent 
date he had always been an opponent of 








subventions, believing that every indus- © 


try should exist truly on its merits, or 
die as a result of its weaknesses. 

He had changed, however, and no one 
knew better than those present the labor 
and brains required for years, to say 
nothing of vast expenditures, for pio- 
neering and establishing a trade. Gov- 
ernment aid was necessary if America 
was to make use of the fleet of which 
she found herself in possession shortly 
after the armistice, and this would take 
the form of a subsidy, as recently pro- 
posed in a bill introduced in Congress. 

He could say in all sincerity and truth- 
fulness that while it was the intention of 
the present administration, and he be- 
lieved the will of the American people, 
to establish the United States firmly on 
the high seas, it was also their desire, 
hope and wish that what they were en- 
deavoring to achieve could be brought 
about in the spirit of amity and good 
will with this great maritime nation 
(Great Britain). 

Continuing, Mr. Love said: “Personal- 
ly, it is not my intention or desire to 
stay in Washington, for I do not like 
public life, but as long as I am there, 
it will be my policy to play with the 
cards on the table face up; and while 
our demands may at times seem exorbi- 
tant, you will always find that not only 
myself, but my associates, will listen to 
reason and meet you fairly on such com- 
mon ground as we can establish. 

“I am firmly convinced that govern- 
ment assistance in one form or another 
is at hand; in fact, I should be sur- 


. prised and disappointed if the bill does 


not become law before the end of the 
year. W4hether this will prove the pan- 
acea for the disabilities that I have re- 
ferred to, I cannot say, but it will be 
an incentive, owing to the broad pow- 
ers conferred, for the establishment of 
services that will serve our exporters 
and importers from both of our coasts 
in good times as well as bad. 

“T place the pioneering and exploring 
period at not less than 10 years, and if, 
at the end of this period, we have not 
succeeded, then we must draw down the 
blinds, make up our minds that we are 
not a maritime nation, and humbly bow 
to those who have gone down to the sea 
in ships for hundreds of years.” 

In concluding his speech Mr. Love 
said: “I mean these few remarks to be 
a frank statement of our position and 
our ambition. If I seem to be asking 
much at times, I assure you that I am 
but reflecting the present day wishes of 
the American people and the present ad- 
ministration. We have the ships, the 
cargo, and the determination, and while 
we shall make mistakes and painful 
blunders, we shall be progressing with 
time. Our activities will be carried on 
along lines of ‘live and let live, and free 
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of any thought of driving any one from 
their rightful and long-established lines 
of industry.” 

Those present, including many well- 
known representatives of the British 
shipping world who were much interested 
in Mr. Love’s address, were as follows: 
Lord Inchcape, Sir Frederick Lewis, Sir 
Joseph Isherwood, Sir Owen Philipps, 
Sir John Latta, Sir Walter Runciman, 
Sir Ernest Glover, Sir August Cayzer, 
Sir William Turner, Sir Alan Anderson, 
Sir Thomas Fisher, Mr. Walter Runci- 
man, the Hon. Robert P. Skinner (con- 
sul general for the United States), Mr. 
Philip Runciman, Mr. Harold Sander- 
son, Mr. S. H. G. Hughes, Mr. Herbert 
Gibson, Mr. Gordon Robinson, and Mr. 
H. Watson. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT GROWERS 

OxtanHoma City, Oxta., July 8.—A 
new growers’ organization, effected for 
marketing purposes and known as the 
Southwestern Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, has been perfected at Enid by 
representatives of the wheat growers’ 
associations of Oklahoma and Texas, 
and the marketing agency will act for 
the joint associations. Carl Williams, 
Oklahoma City, farm journal editor, is 
president of the new organization, E. M. 
McCracken, of Texas, is secretary, and 
D. B. Sibley is sales manager. President 
Williams recently returned from Wash- 
ington, and announced that the Texas 
and Oklahoma associations had secured 
a loan of $3,000,000 for crop moving 
purposes. 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 
United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
WINTER WHEAT 
State— ’22*°21 '20 °19 °18 °17 '16 °15 °14 °13 
Kansas .109 129143 160102 45 98106176 86 
1 568 568 55 7 


Neb. .... 5 33 7 65 67 64 58 
Okla. .. 30 47 54 66 33 36 30 39 48 18 
Illinois.. 47 43 41 62 56 30 17 53 46 42 
Wash, .. 24 87 25 25 14 11 18 36 25 32 
Mo. .... 41 34 38 61 53 29 17 34 43 40 


Ohio ... 40 28 30 57 43 41 22 40 37 35 
Indiana... 32 24 25 41 49 33 19 46 43 40 
Pennsy’a 25 24 22 25 25 24 26 25 24 22 
Texas .. 11 21 21 40 9 16 18 26 14 14 


Oregon.. 18 20 18 17 11 8 18 16 14 12 
Cole. ... 98 8636 260 8 FT 8 8 CUS 
Michigan 15 14 15 19 10 15 13 20 17 13 
Idaho... ~m we Se YY. Se eae UD® 
fowa ... 28 8 86M 8 8 6 86 WS OR 
Ce sca te ££ Ft Fe FCS 
tem. © &€ et +t 8 8 we 8S FF 
Va. .... 10 8 11 12 18 16 16 17 11 11 
Md. .... 9 8 10 9 11 11 10 10 13 8 
Ky. 9 6 6 10 12 9 8 10 13 10 
N. Car... 6 6 8 6 6 9 910 7 7 
Tenn. BE&eSeeysest eH Ss 
Mont. 6 46 38 9 8 12 23 11 12 
“= we. £€ F&F € S&F € & SE 
Utah .. Sse 8 8&8 te € 6 8 
mim. & 2 Set 88S BS 2 
itwe » 2 8 #88 e 8 3 
Georgia. $$ & 4&8 8S &€ £8 8 
Wis. 28st ets 2 8 & 
Misses Cet &@ St eS SS 2s 
S. Car. 8 3 828 € &t 2 Se S&S 
Minn. 2 2 22.82 @ & B&F F 
BRibtune 2B 8 Ee 2S Se 8 Ss 
Arkansas 1 112 83 83 2 8 2 #1 
oes, 2 & 2 S&S eS BS ES SF 
nok ws. Fs Be CO FE SF FS 8 
OUROML.. «. 3 8 ce -B BR as | wa 
Totals, 

U. S....569 587 611 760 565 413 480 674 685 524 


SPRING WHEAT 
State— °'22 ’21 °20 °19 °18 °17 °16 °15 °14 °13 


N. D, .. 94 73 80 63106 56 39152 82 79 
8. D, ... 38 26 25 30 60 43 22 61 31 33 
Minn, .. 30 24 27 35 75 50 26 70 42 67 
Mont. .. 31 234 24 7 21 10 17 20 7 8 
Wash. .. 14 17 17 17 16 18 19 16 16 21 
Idaho... 2 2 © Se ae ee ae ae 
Colo. .. , | @& BB © 8 €. 3 @ 
Oregon 463 44 6 43 8 
Utah ... .. . 2 2 2-2 & ee 8 
Illinois... ». © 2) B+ @ ae vee ee oe 
Wyo . 2 2 ee @ Be Sek 
BUOR, 2c. oe . 2 eae ew! ae Oe 
WE tse ee . = 2 2 Ss 2 =. | SS 
SOWA ceo cs . 2 ee 2 es @ e 
N, Mex mB See Bere ce. SE 
Mich. ... .. £3 & ee ‘ 
Others... .. > 2 @& 2 4 3 § 2. 2 
Totals, 

U. S....248 208 222 208 356 224 156 352 206 240 
Totals, 


all w’t.817 795 833 968 921 637 636 1,026 891 764 
*July 1 estimate. 





Wheat on Farms July 1 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the total amount of wheat in farmers’ hands 
in the United States on July 1, in bushels: 


1922...... 31,641,000 1917...... 15,621,000 
1921...... 54,435,000 1916...... 73,760,000 
1920...... 47,756,000 1915...... 28,972,000 
1919...... 19,261,000 1914...... 32,236,000 
1018...... 8,283,000 1918...... 35,515,000 
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NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Harvest in Southwest Practically Over— 
Conditions Favorable in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas 


Miwyeapouis, Minn., July 11.—Spring 
wheat has made good progress in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and South Dakota 
the past week. The weather has been 
cool, and rains were reported in 
districts where there were some com- 
plaints of lack of moisture. The wheat 
is now in the dough stage, and a con- 
tinuation of the present cool weather for 
another 10 days will practically assure 
a good average crop. Reports received 
from the important wheat sections of 
this territory are that very little black 
rust is in evidence. Some stations re- 
port it on leaves but none on the stem, 
and the weather so far has not been fa- 
vorable for its spreading. The crucial 
period for the crop will be within the 
next week to 10 days. If the weather 
continues as favorable as it has been, 
wheat by that time will be out of danger 
of any serious damage from rust. 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., July 8.—“Crop 
conditions in general show some improve- 
ment along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
and in the Northwest east of the Rocky 
Mountains,” the Department of Agricul- 
ture reports in a summary of éoalRions 
for the latter half of June. 

“Throughout the corn belt small grains 
were more or less injured by the un- 
usually hot and dry weather, as were 





also some crops in parts of the mountain 


and Pacific Coast regions. 

“The corn crop in general made very 
good progress except in the Southwest, 
where it had been neglected for cotton, 
and now needs rain. In the main corn 
belt, growth has been rather slow east of 
the Mississippi River, but the stands are 
fair, and fields fairly well cultivated. 
Farther west, rapid growth has been 
made and rain is now needed. Chinch 
bugs are bad in a few localities. 

“Winter wheat is being harvested in 
New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, north- 
ern Iowa, eastern Colorado, and Cali- 
fornia. Threshing is under way in the 
Southwest and in some of the southeast- 
ern states. Yields in Texas are smaller 
than expected, although the early fields 
are g Considerable acreage was 
abandoned in the panhandle country. In 
Kansas and adjoining states, yields will 
be somewhat disappointing because of 
premature ripening and shriveling of the 
grain during the recent dry weather. 
California prospects are good. 

“Spring wheat is headed in Montana 
and Iowa. In the main spring wheat re- 
gion the crop is generally in good condi- 
tion, but there are some thin stands in 
South Dakota and some weedy fields in 
North Dakota. Irrigated spring wheat 
is in good condition in Idaho. Red and 
other rusts are reported from most 
wheat growing states.” 


Cuicaco, Itu., July 6—A. J. Surratt, 
agricultural statistician for Illinois, has 
issued the following crop notes: “Winter 
wheat harvest is completed in southern 
and also many central counties, and is 
progressing rapidly northward. Straw 
stands are favorable quite generally, but 
drouth, heat, rust, and chinch bugs dur- 
ing the filling stage have forced ripening, 
with resultant uneven yields and quality. 
Threshing is under way in the south. 
A few early reports from the southeast 
show yields mostly running from 10 to 
18 bus, and weight tests mostly 55 to 
60 lbs. 

“Spring wheat, oats and barley con- 
tinue to show impairment, especially 
oats, due to drouth, heat, and rust. 
Some early fields of oats promise a fair 
crop, but this crop has headed short and 
shows a patchy and weedy growth quite 
extensively. The state oats prospect is 
the poorest of all grains.” 


Oatanoma Ciry, Ox1a., July 8.—Local 
grain dealers are not enthusiastic over 
reports of wheat yields in the western 
part of the state. They say that many 
reports indicate that heads that promised 
heavy yields contained small and stunted 
grains. One field from which the grower 
— 10 to 15 bus to the acre yielded 
only 51%, a dealer reports. It is believed, 
however, that the poor grain is going to 
market first, being the first threshed, and 
that the quality and yield reports later 
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will be more encouraging. Reports of 
high protein values come from nearly all 
sections. Exporters are more active than 
millers, the latter in many cases holding 
off for a better grade o ain. Rains 
fell over much of western Oklahoma and 
western Texas during the last 10 days, but 
no grain damage of importance was re- 
ported.. Nearly everywhere in these two 
states the harvest is over, and in a few 
sections virtually all wheat has _ been 
threshed. The bulk of threshing, how- 
ever, is yet to be done. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 8.— Wheat har- 
vesting is practically done, except in the 
western third of Kansas, where it is be- 
gun in scattered places. Threshing is well 
started in Kansas. Showers temporarily 
interrupted work this week. Corn shows 
wonderful improvement, according to all 
reports, and is in good to excellent con- 
dition generally. It is tasseling in some 
portions of the belt now. Barley and 
rye cutting is well under way. 


Omana, Nes., July 8.—An excellent 
condition of corn, fair to poor condition 
of small grain crops and potatoes, par- 
ticularly in the southern half of the 
state, a light second crop of alfalfa and 
more than usual damage from hail are 
the leading features of the semimonthly 
report of the Nebraska department of 
agriculture and the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, issued July 5. The re- 
port says: “Considerable of the winter 
wheat in the southeastern quarter of the 
state will make good yields in spite of 
the early and rapid ripening of the 
grain. Counties bordering the Missouri 
River and the Platte River west to 
Platte and Polk counties have the best 
yields. South and west of these counties 
the percentage of shriveled grain is 
greater. Hail damage was greater than 
usual this year, some of the storms being 
very extensive. The percentage of shriv- 
eled grain is greatest in central, south- 
central and southwestern Nebraska. 
While some of the counties within this 
area have fairly good wheat crops, oth- 
ers suffered severe damage from the pre- 
mature ripening of the grain.” 


Inpranapouis, Inp., July 8.—Weather 
conditions have been excellent in Indiana 
the past week for the harvesting and 
threshing of wheat. Cutting of the grain 
is practically done in the south and cen- 
tral parts of the state, and much also has 
been harvested in northern counties, 
where the season is about two weeks later 
than in the extreme southern localities. 
The yield is variable thus far. The stand 
of corn is fairly satisfactory in all sec- 
tions, and the color is good, but, owing to 
the lack of rainfall, the growth is very 
short. Oats are headed out on a very 
short straw, and cannot make much of a 
crop. Rye is fairly good. Cutting has 
been completed, except in extreme north- 
ern counties. 


Mitwavxkez, Wis., July 8.—A drouth 
which threatened the welfare of the Wis- 
consin corn crop was broken July 6 and 7 
by a heavy rain. Fully 1% inches fell 
in central and southern Wisconsin, and 
came just in time to avert shriveling of 
corn, which had been without moisture 
since June 13. Other field crops, pota- 
toes, tobacco, etc., benefited greatly. 

John Brand, state and federal plant 
magn and expert on grain diseases 
and infections, is making an extensive 
tour of observation of Wisconsin, devot- 
ing particular attention to the possibili- 
ties of damage by the European corn 
borer, the most dreaded pest that has ap- 
peared in the Great Lakes states in many 
years. The pest is responsible for a strict 
quarantine being maintained in sections 
of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
York. Early reports of the Wisconsin 
inspection show an absence of the borer. 


Great Fars, Mont., July 8.—The past 
week has been most unfavorable for grain 
crops in north-central Montana, the lack 
of moisture and warm winds having done 
considerable damage to all growing 
vegetation. In portions of the state, 
notably the southeastern, there has been 
enough moisture to meet all demands, 
and crops are going ahead in fine shape. 
Even where damage has appeared, the 
winter wheat is so well along that it will 
make a fair crop, but unless there is gen- 
erous moisture soon, the spring grains 
will be a failure. Range grass is curing, 
and the coulee supply of water for the 
herds is rapidly failing. Farmers are 





continuing the work of summer tillage, 
however, believing that the summer fal- 
low will save them from recurrence of the 
present trouble a year from now. 

Ocven, Uran, July 8.—Weather condi- 
tions throughout Utah and _ southern 
Idaho have continued excellent for 
growing wheat in irrigated districts, al- 
though considerable damage has been 
done through lack of rains in the dry 
farming areas. Local showers on the 
Levan ridge, the largest wheat produc- 
ing section in central Utah, helped the 
crop materially during the past week. 
The weather bureau reports show that 
the average condition of grain crops is 
good in the two states. 

Seatrre, Wasu., July 8.—The growing 
wheat has experienced another trying 
week of high temperatures without rain, 
but in some of the important wheat grow- 
ing sections the crop has so far escaped 
serious injury. The winter wheat harvest 
has begun in southern counties. Condi- 
tions have been unfavorable for filling, 
but many reports of good quality and 
yield are coming in. Spring wheat re- 
ports show a very spotted condition and 
the final outcome still uncertain, with a 

ield, on the whole, materially less than 
ast year. 

Portianp, Orecon, July 8.—Some win- 
ter wheat has been cut in Oregon but, 
although the hot weather is hastening 
maturity, harvest has not yet become gen- 
eral. Conditions are unfavorable for fill- 
ing of wheat, but in some of the principal 
wheat growing counties the crop has 
escaped serious injury. Spring wheat 
and oats, especially where sown late, are 
being materially injured by drouth. Corn 
has responded well .to the hot weather, 
but where not irrigated will need rain 
soon. 

San Francisco, Cau., July 8.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture reports that, in 
the interior of the state, temperatures 
averaged considerably above normal, with 
a pronounced warm spell at the close of 
the week. Along the coast, temperatures 
averaged only slightly above normal as 
a result of cloudy or foggy mornings. 
The winds were light and there was no 
rain. Ideal weather prevailed, and the 
harvesting of both barley and wheat is in 
progress, though the former is nearly 
completed in the important districts. 
Where these crops are not already being 
harvested, the weather was favorable for 
maturing them. 

Winnirec, Man., July 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—General rains over the week 
end in western Canada added further to 
the promise of growing crops. Parts of 
central Saskatchewan still need rain, but 
all other districts are well supplied. No 
reports of rust are heard, but there is 
some insect damage. The area under 
spring wheat is over 19,000,000 acres. 

Winnirec, Man., July 8.—This week 
brought many improvements in the gen- 
eral position of the growing crops of 
western Canada. Timely rains and cool 
weather have had most beneficial effect 
in many places. Railway companies, ele- 
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vators, banks, newspapers and travellers 
are all sending in good accounts of wheat 
and other grains as these appear at this 
week end. Most of the wheat is headed 
out, and so far there has been no men- 
tion of rust. Grasshoppers are being 
fought with the usual remedies wherever 
they have appeared. Estimates as to the 
probable size of the wheat crop are not 
yet in order. Too much may happen be- 
tween now and harvest to make such 
guesses of any value. 


BRITISH TRADE IS QUIET 


Price of Home Milled Flour Reduced 1s— 
Australian Product Now the Cheap- 
est on the Market 

Lonvon, Ene., July 11.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Trade is quiet, owing to unsettled 
markets. Offers are somewhat cheapcr, 
Manitoba exports being quoted at 38@ 
40s ($5.85@6.15 per bbl), cif. Kansis 
patents are 41@42s ($6.30@645 per 
bol), but there are very few offers. A1s- 
tralian flour is the cheapest on the mar- 
ket at present, being quoted at 4Us ($6.15 
per bbl) for spot, 36s 6d ($5.60 per bb!), 
cif. arriving, and 35s 6d@36s ($}.45@ 
5.55 per bbl), c.i.f. July shipment. Hone 








milled has been reduced Is, straight rin | 


selling at 45s 6d, delivered. 
C. F. G. Rarxes 





MEETING OF OHIO BAKERS 

Cepar Pornt, Onto, July 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—Ohio bakers, with a larye 
representation of supply and flour men, 
are assembling here for the summer 
meeting of the Ohio Association of the 
Baking Industry, which opened today 
and will continue tomorrow and Thurs- 
day. 

Registration, with informal get-to- 
gether meetings and various sports aid 
recreation, is scheduled for today, bu,i- 
ness sessions to be held Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings only. 

The speakers include I. K. Russc'l, 
who will talk on the activity of the 
American Bakers’ Association; Hugh 
Cahill, of the Fleischmann Co., on buil«- 
ing good will, and E. C. Baum, of the 
Joe Lowe Co., on sweet goods. Work- 
men’s compensation in Ohio is one of 
the topics set for discussion. 

Ideal weather conditions prevail, and 
these undoubtedly will help to make this 
annual outing a success. 

A. S. Purves. 





H, D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO, 

Sauna, Kansas, July 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual directors’ and 
stockholders’ meeting of the H. D. Lce 
Flour Mills Co. was held here on Mon- 
day, July 10. H. D. Lee, Kansas City, 
was elected president, L. G. Gottschick 
vice president, C. M. ‘odd secretary and 
treasurer, and James P. Harris and L. C. 
Staples directors. A dividend was ‘e- 
clared and $150,000 were voted for iin- 
provements. A concrete cleaning (e- 
partment and a concrete elevator of 
300,000 bus capacity will be built. 
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Dec. 1 When 

previous har- 

year Apr.1 Mayl1 Junel vested 
Year— p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1922...... 76.0 78.4 83.5 81.9 77.0 
1931....+. 88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 77.2 
1980... .c00 85.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 79.7 
1919...... 98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 84.0 
1918. ..006 79.3 78 86.4 83.8 79.5 
1917. ...06 85.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 75.9 
1916...... 87.7 78.3 82.4 73.2 75.7 
1916...... 88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 84.4 
1914...... 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 
1913...... 93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 
1912...... 86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 
BOLL... ccce 82.5 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 
1910...... 95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 
1908...... 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 
1908...... 91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 
1907. ..206 94.1 89.9 82.9 77.4 78.3 
1906...... 94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 85.6 
82.9 91.6 92.5 85.5 82.7 
86.6 76.5 76.5 77.7 78.7 
99.7 - 97.3 92.6 82.2 78.8 
- 86.7 78.7 76.4 76.1 77.0 
97.1 91.7 94.1 87.8 88.3 
97.1 82.1 88.9 82.7 80.8 
92.6 77.9 76.2 67.3 65.6 
oece 86.7 86.5 90.8 85.7 
99.5 81.4 80.2 78.5 81.2 
81.4 77.1 82.7 77.9 75.6 
- 89.0 81.4 82.9 71.1 65.8 
91.5 86.7 81.4 83.2 83.9 
87.4 77.4 75.4 75.5 77.7 
85.3 81.2 84.0 88.3 89.6 
98.4 96.9 97.9 96.6 96.2 
95.3 81.0 80.0 78.1 76.2 


t Estimates of Wheat Condition 


Condition of growing wheat as reported in various months by the Department of 
culture, together with the final yield per acre: 
Winter wheat——_______,, 


> 
m 


c——————Spring wheat. 


Yield When Yi 
per har- } 
acre Junel July1 Aug.1 vested a: 
bus p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. I 
14.9 90.7 83.7 eeee 1 


13.7 93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 
15.3 89.1 88.0 78.4 64.1 
15.1 91.2 80.9 58.9 48.5 
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13.38 87.8 65.2 66.4 66.1 
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11.5 91.4 91.7 83.6 77.2 

14.9 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 6 
14.1 £9.6 91,2 86.7 80.8 

11.8 99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 

11.6 97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 5 
14.0 88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 1 
12.0 86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 ) 
13.7 92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 : 
14.7 92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 6 
10.9 91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 1 
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Favorable crop prospects in the spring 
wheat territory and irregular markets 
served as a check on the flour business 
the past week. The trade cannot get 
away from the feeling that this _terri- 
tory will have a good crop, and that by 
holding off they will reap the benefit of 
lower values later on. They are carrying 
out this policy by confining their pur- 
chases to current requirements. They 
have become accustomed to buying in 
small quantities at frequent intervals, 
and prefer to continue on this basis until 
prices are closer to what they consider 
the proper level. 

Shipping directions on old contracts 
have been quite brisk the past week. 
Ihis is reflected in the output, which 
amounted to 252,650 bbls last week, or 
16 per cent of capacity. This is the only 
effect the railroad strike has had as 
yet. Buyers will not change their ideas, 
hut seem anxious to get the flour already 
contracted for delivered. 

Little interest is being displayed by 
the export trade. Importers are bearish 
as to prices, and only scattered sales 
of small volume are reported. Clears 
are also quiet, and export sales of these 
are infrequent, 

Mills quote top family patents at 
$7.85@8.30 bbl, standard patent $7.55@ 
7.85, second patent $7.25@7.50, in 98-lb 
cottons; fancy clear $6.70, first clear 
$5.40@5.50, second clear $3@3.90, in 140- 
lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

MILLFEED 

The market is quiet and prices are 
barely steady, showing no change since 
a week ago. There is some demand for 
bran, but buying is far from brisk, and 
prices generally have to be right before 
« sale is made. Shorts are rather scarce, 
but demand is quiet. Local mills find di- 
rections rather slow, and the trade has to 
he pushed before ordering out feed al- 
ready contracted for. 

Offerings are somewhat more plenti- 
ful. The city mills have been running 
heavier, and interior mills have increased 

heir operations the past week. Heavy 
feeds are dull and interest is at a low 
ebb, 

Mills quote bran at $14.50@16 ton, 

tandard middlings $16@17, flour mid- 
al ings $23@24, red dog $80, rye mid- 
diings $16@17, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

DURUM FLOUR 

Business with durum flour mills was 
very dull the past week. Sales are be- 
ing made right along, but only enough 
is purchased to cover the immediate 
needs of the buyer. Sentiment of the 

‘de as a whole is bearish, and buyers 
are disposed to hold off, thinking that 
ly doing so they will be able to cover 
‘cir needs later at lower values. 

‘ome sales of semolina to England and 
Hiolland were made last week, but they 
Were small in volume and scattered. 
be irly numerous inquiries were received 

clears for export, but so far little or 
no business has resulted. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $6.50 
bhi, jute; No. 3° semolina, $6.10@6.40; 
durum flour, $5.50; clear, $4.10@4.25. 

CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The wheat market had a downward 
tendency up to yesterday. Prices 
dropped 7@8e on cash, 3c on July, and 
ic on September. On Monday and to- 
day, prices went up 5@7c on cash, 5c 
on July and 3c on September. The rail- 
road situation, reports from the South- 


west as to harvesting being checked, em- 
bargoes against grain shipments there 
and better export sales were factors in 
the bulge 

The cash market was much more active 
the past week. Offerings were moder- 
ate and insufficient to satisfy the de- 
mand, so premiums are much stronger. 
Local mills were good buyers and, due to 


light receipts, showed more interest in . 


elevator wheat, premiums of which are 
10@12c up for the week. Interior mills 
also were freer buyers of elevator of- 
ferings, as were eastern mills. Embar- 
goes in the Southwest are causing mills 
to show more interest in medium and 
lower grades. Today No. 1 dark sold at 
20@37c over September. 

No special activity in durum. Demand 
was fair but less aggressive. No. 1 am- 


what easier, with the exception of bar- 
ley. Buying of all grains was quite ac- 
tive. Cash corn was firm and in brisk 
demand. Choice yellow grades especial- 
ly were wanted by shippers. . Elevator 
buyers competed for the moderate of- 
ferings. Closing prices, July 11: No. 3 
yellow, 5514@561,c bu; No. 3 mixed, 55 
@55,¢. 

Oats were without feature. Offerings 
were moderate, and the heavy oats were 
in good demand from shippers. Eleva- 
tors were buyers of ordinary oats. No. 
3 white closed at 32@33c bu; No. 4 
white, 31@32c. 

Rye was easier, and prices dropped 7 
@10c for the week. There was a fair 
milling demand, and shippers were in 
the market on a few days, but there was 
no special activity. No. 2 closed at 
76@76¥,c bu. 

Barley was stronger, and prices went 

up 2@4c since a week ago. Demand was 
good and offerings light. Maltsters and 
exporters were the best buyers. Clos- 
ing range, 50@59c bu. 


HORMEL MILLING CO. 


The Hormel Milling Co., which op- 
erates a 1,500-bbl mill at Austin, Minn., 
is one of the important and successful 
milling companies in southern Minnesota. 

It was in July, 1917, that George A. 
Hormel, founder and president of the 
packing firm of George A. Hormel & 





Plant of the Hormel Milling Co. at Austin, Minn. 


ber was quoted at July price to 12c over; 
No. 1 mixed, 2c under to 8c over. 

Offerings of winter wheat are lighter, 
and spot stuff is stronger. Montana 
was quoted at 17c over September; new 
crop Kansas September to 13c over, old 
3@l5c over. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation July 11: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and E mills. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week ...ccccccccccece 252,650 46 
TMS WOOK .cccccccevecces 248,700 46 
BOP GOS viccctcccccvesecs 194,545 35 
TWO YOOTS GEO .cccccccces 242,405 44 
Three years ago ......+.+-+ 234,835 43 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

1922°...... 47 319,290 100,080 34 

SOGEP. cece z 319,290 128,225 40 

LOBBP.. vee 60 382,790 193,015 49 

AOSLF on oc 60 382,790 185,500 48 

*Week ending July 8 tWeek ending 
July 1, 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were steady last week, 
but the past few days market was some- 


Co., acquired the old Peerless Roller 
Mills, formerly operated by Alexander S. 
Campbell. The mill had a capacity of 
about 100 bbls. Mr. Hormel organized 
the Hormel Milling Co. and had the 
plant remodeled, increasing the capacity 
to 600 bbls. In 1918 the mill was again 
enlarged, bringing the capacity up to 
about 1,500 bbls. 

The mill proper is 83x44 ft, four stor- 
ies, of brick construction, with cupolas 
to accommodate elevator heads and dust 
collectors. Connected with the mill is’a 
warehouse 110x65 ft, and 22 ft high. The 
mill elevator has a capacity of about 100,- 
000 bus. It has 12 storage and two mix- 
ing bins.. The company has two water 
powers, giving it ample power to operate 
the mills. The lower dam is located 
about two and one half miles below the 
city. The water power from both units 
is converted into electricity. 

The Hormel Milling Co. was at first 
operated as an adjunct of George A. 
Hormel & Co., the packing firm, with 
the idea of selling the firm’s products 
through the meat salesmen. With the 
keen competition in milling, however, this 
was soon found to be impossible, so that 
in May, 1921, the company was reorgan- 
ized with the following officers: presi- 
dent, George A. Hormel; vice president 
and manager, C. J. Marboe; secretary, 
J. G. Hormel. 

Austin is located on the southern Min- 
nesota and I. & M. divisions of the Mil- 
waukee road, also on the main line of 
the Chicago Great Western Railway. 
Considerable choice hard spring wheat is 
grown within a short radius of the town, 
and farmers’ deliveries go far toward 
supplying the mill’s requirements. It al- 
so can draw on South Dakota and bring 
in wheat on a favorable milling-in-transit 
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basis. Supplies are also brought through 
Minneapolis from Montana and North 
Dakota. The principal brands of the 
Hormel Milling Co. are Hormel’s Qual- 
ity, Hormel’s Red Ball, and Hormel’s 
Peerless. 
LINSEED PRODUCTS 

Demand for linseed oil meal is fair. 
There is no special activity noted, but 
buyers are taking on enough supplies to 
absorb the moderate output. Sales con- 
tinue in small lots and mainly for near- 
by shipment. Jobbers are interested in 
knowing what crushers are quoting meal 
at for deferred shipment, but are too 
cautious to go any further. Oil meal is 
quoted on a basis of $45 ton, Minneap- 
olis. Receipts of flaxseed at Minneapo- 
lis are very light, and stocks are ex- 
tremely low and not enough to carry the 
mills through to the next crop. Mills, 
therefore, will have to operate at a 
much reduced capacity until the new 
crop begins to move. 


CLARX MILL SOLD 

The Clarx mill, located at Thirty- 
eighth Street and Hiawatha Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, has been sold by 
J. R. Stewart, of the Banner Grain Co., 
to Hans Sorenson, of this city, who will 
operate as the Sorenson Milling Co. As- 
sociated with Mr. Sorenson will be his 
father and brother. 

This mill was formerly operated by 
the Clarx Milling Co. This firm failed 
in April, 1921, and in August, 1921, Mr. 
Stewart bought the property from the 
trustee in order to protect his interests. 
It has been idle for over a year. The 
mill has a capacity of about 1,100 bbls, 
and previously was run as a cereal mill. 
Mr. Sorenson is remodeling the plant and 
expects to use only one unit of it to 
begin with, which will have a capacity of 
300 bbls wheat flour, 150 bbls whole 
wheat flour and 80 tons feed. Joseph 
Julicher, who for many years was head 
miller for the Van Dusen Milling Co. at 
Canby, Minn., has been engaged as miller. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.44; 
three-day, $4.43%, ; 60-day, $4.4114. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.75. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, July 
8, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 1,137 1,678 1,124 649 
Duluth ........ 479 468 613 128 
Totals ....... 1,616 2,146 1,737 777 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to July 8, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis .. 91,060 64,472 101,868 101,060 
Duluth ....... 45,461 41,227 19,354 90,032 
Totals ..... 136,521 105,699 121,222 191,092 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on July 8, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 











Minneapolis ... 3,451 1,933 2,787 1,235 
Duluth ..cccece 1,212 852 1,168 324 
Totals ...ccee 4,663 2,785 3,895 1,559 


NEW FEED CONCERN 


The Economy Feed Co. has been or- 
ganized at Minneapolis, with a capital 
stock of $50,000. Louis M. Hahn is 
president, and William M. Steinke is 
vice president and secretary. Offices will 
be in the Chamber of Commerce. 


RATE HEARING 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held a hearing in the Federal Building at 
Minneapolis on Thursday, July 6, at 
which time representatives of the Minne- 
apolis milling and grain interests made a 
determined fight for recognition of the 
principle of joint proportional rates on 
grain and grain products to the Atlantic 
seaboard. The Commission canceled 
through overhead all-rail rates on May 
27, upholding the order suspending these 
rates put in force Oct. 31, 1921. 

The joint proportional rates are used 
on all grain and grain products that 
have been in storage for a year or more, 
and only for the haul to the seaboard for 

(Continued on page 171.) 
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Lack of confidence in present price 
levels characterized trade in flour again 
this week. The holiday was also to a 
small degree responsible for the let-up. 
The railroad strike, which would normal- 
ly exert a bullish influence, failed to af- 
tect either buying or shipping directions. 

Nominal quotations of Kansas co | 
mills are about unchanged from a wee 
ago, but a considerable quantity of flour 
has been sold at substantial reductions 
from the quoted level. Country mills are 
relatively much cheaper than those in 
Kansas City. Sales were made of short 
patent at $5.50@5.75, bulk, Kansas City, 
although offerings of local mills were 
75c@$1.50 above that figure. Consider- 
able 95 per cent and straight was said 
to be available at $5@5.40, although 
other sales were reported up to $6.70. 
The same situation existed in clears, 
fancy clear going to bakers at $5, while 
export sales ranged down to $4.30. 

One thing was certainly true, low 
prices were necessary to get business. 
The trade has little confidence in present 
wheat prices, and the fact that wheat 
premiums actually advanced, with heavy 
new crop receipts due, restricted the 
tendency to buy. It is practically the 
unanimous opinion that the premium will 
be sharply reduced, if not wiped out, 
when the results of the harvest are ap- 
parent on the local market. Consequent- 
ly, little improvement in flour demand is 
expected until then. 

Some export business was done, but 
the volume was small and the prices 
generally low. Holland, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Baltic, and central Europe 
all took small quantities. Inquiries were 
received from the United Kingdom, but 
the cheapness at which Canadian patents 
are being offered there prohibited trad- 
ing. Total volume was probably some- 
what increased over recent weeks. 

New crop flour is offered by several 
mills for August and September ship- 
ment, usually at a discount of 50@75c. 
An even larger discount is being asked, 
however, and few sales are consummated. 

Bookings of local mills are very light, 
and production this week fell off ma- 
terially. Indications are that lower 
prices would bring a substantial increase 
in buying. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $7@7.30; 95 per cent, $6.40 
@6.90; straight, $6.20@6.50; first clear, 
$4.30@5; second clear, $3.75@4.25; low 
grade, $3.25@3.75. 


MILLFEED 


Market weak. Bran prices are un- 
changed from a week ago. Gray shorts 
are 50c ton lower. Scattered sales of 
brown shorts were made during the week 
at $15, down $1. Demand for all mill- 
feed for immediate shipment was spot- 
ted. Many inquiries were for deferred 
delivery, but buyers wanted discounts 
from present prices for 90-day ship- 
ment, and no business was accepted on 
this basis. Current quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: bran, $13.50@14; brown 
shorts, $16@16.50; graw shorts, $19@ 
19.50. , 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Glasgow, via New Orleans 


53¥%,c June and July seaboard, via New 
York 58c; Belfast, Dublin, via New Or- 
leans 53144c June and July seaboard, via 
New York 60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, via New Orleans 534%c June, 
July and August seaboard; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, via New York 60c; Ant- 
werp, via New York 60c; Hamburg, via 
New Orleans 541,c, via New York 60c; 


Christiania, via New Orleans 62%,¢, via . 


New York 56c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 621/,c, via New York 56c. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 

Salina, Wichita and St. Joseph, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 483,630 247,671 61 
Last week ...... 480,030 269,626 56 
FOO? QBS cccceese 450,330 273,858 60 
Two years ago... 446,970 157,844 35 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 17,034 bbls this week, 10,492 last 
week, 13,324 a year ago and 2,035 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 13 report do- 
mestic business good, 20 fair, and 29 
slow and quiet. » 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 114,900 69,000 60 
Last week ...... 114,900 96,700 84 
YOOrP O80 ...0.006 112,800 82,400 72 
Two years ago... 96,600 57,500 59 


THEODORE F. ISMERT JOINS BOARD 


Theodore F. Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., this week purchased 
a membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. He will not represent his com- 
pany actively on the board, all of the 
wheat for the Ismert-Hincke mill being 
purchased by Henry P. Ismert, treasur- 
er of the company. Mr. Ismert’s mem- 
bership is purely for “visiting” pur- 
poses. ° 

NEWTON SALESMEN REUNION 

The Newton (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. celebrated the Fourth of July 
with a reunion of its travelling salesmen 
for its central division territory. The 
meeting was in part a jollification over 
the greatest increase in volume of busi- 
ness in the southwestern field, ever made 
in the history of the company. The en- 
tire day was spent in conference with 
the home office staff, R. L. Morgan, lab- 
oratory chief, and the manufacturing de- 
partment. A ride through the wheat- 
fields of Harvey County after luncheon 
was arranged so that return to Newton 
was in time for dinner at the Arcade 
Hotel. The evening was spent at the 
Newton Country Club as guests of C. B. 
Warkentin, president, and G. E. Morris, 
territorial sales manager. 

Those present were: A. T. Malone, 
state representative for Iowa; B. H. 
Eversull, northeastern Missouri; Hubert 
Eversull, northwestern Missouri; O. Q. 
Marsh, southwestern Kansas and north- 
ern Oklahoma; D. M. Bachman, south- 
eastern Kansas and western Missouri; 
J. S. Campbell, southwestern Missouri, 
northwestern Arkansas and eastern Okla- 
homa; Henry Souder, Pittsburg, Kansas, 
Crawford and Cherokee counties, Kansas. 


BETTER SEED THE OBJECTIVE 


Use of better seed wheat will be the 
main objective of the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association this 
year, according to plans announced this 
week by H. M. Bainer, director. Much 
of the time of the executive committee 
is being spent in trying to work out a 


plan whereby the very best wheat com- 
ing to millers, elevators, and grain buy- 
ers of the Southwest can be held for 
seed purposes, allowing farmers to bring 
in a load of such wheat as they have 
and exchange it, on a grade basis, for 
this better wheat. 

“In no case should the farmer be 
charged any more additional cost, in 
connection with this exchange, than is 
absolutely necessary,” Mr. Bainer said. 
“Seed wheat shipped from the west or 
northwest in a southeasterly direction 
gives the best results. For example, in 
the northwestern part of Oklahoma this 
year there is a considerable amount of 
good Turkey wheat which is suitable for 
seed. Moving this to the southeastern 
part of the state would be the means of 
improving seed conditions very much. 
This same thing is true in Kansas and 
Nebraska, as seed that is grown under 
drier conditions is usually stronger, of 
better color, and contains more protein 
than wheat grown with more rainfall and 
at lower altitudes.” 

One of the problems in connection with 
the proposed plan for exchanging wheat 
is that most elevator men and grain 
buyers, would have no available space 
for holding this seed wheat. In many in- 
stances storage space would probably 
have to be provided by the association, 
the funds of which are not sufficient to 
stand that burden. 


NOTES 

W. S. Dennis, of Dennis Bros., Du- 
buque, Iowa, visited the trade here this 
week, 

Paul Stolz, of the F. H. Hartman Co., 
Ottumwa, Iowa, is in Kansas City for a 
few days. 

S. F. Willits, Texas Star Flouring 
Mills, Galveston, was in Kansas City this 
week on a short vacation. 

P. M. Peek, of Peek Bros., flour bro- 
kers at Little Rock, Ark., was in Kansas 
City part of this week. 

H. M. Bainer, director Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, is in 
Colorado on a business trip. 

A. G. McReynolds has been elected to 
membership in the Board of Trade, on 
a transfer from Guy H. Claiborne. 

M. Lee Marshall, vice president Camp- 
bell Baking Co., has returned from a 
month’s vacation in the Pacific North- 
west. 

E. W. Lott, southwestern representa- 
tive Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneap- 
olis, has returned from a visit to the 
home office. 

Charles W. Lonsdale, president Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., has 
returned from an extended visit to east- 
ern summer resorts. 

Hill Shepardson, formerly Colorado 
and Montana representative of the Car- 
ter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, will 
act as assistant to E. W. Lott, south- 
western representative, after this week, 
and will work in Oklahoma and Texas. 

A shortage of coal is seriously ham- 
pering threshing of wheat in some few 
sections of Kansas, reports of county 
farm agents this week said. Dealers say 
that they have had threshing coal or- 
dered for weeks, but have been unable 
to get delivery. 

A sample of new crop dark hard 
wheat from the panhandle country of 
Texas, received this week, showed 14.70 
gluten, and 16.15 protein. A _ report 
from that district said that, while the 
yield would be short, most of the wheat 
would grade No. 2, if not No. 1. 

Charles Barrows, connected with the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
since the building of that company’s 
mill and for several years assistant to 
the sales manager, has been appointed 
export sales manager in charge of both 
European and Spanish American busi- 
ness. 

Local grain firms generally report that 
they are unable to contract for much 
new wheat in the country for later ship- 
ment. A little is being purchased in 
Oklahoma and Texas for shipment to 
the Gulf, but the business is mostly in 
scattered cars. Bids, however, are high- 
er than exporters are able to get from 
foreign countries. 

Milling machinery agents in Kansas 
City say that their volume of sales has 
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increased considerably in- the past few 
weeks. Orders, however, are mostly for 
replacements, and none of them ar 
large. Prospects that were dormant 
during the period of depression are show- 
ing a revived interest, and there are indi- 
cations of expansion from several! 
sources. Sales of feed grinding machin 
ery have been especially good. 

Business for the present crop year in 
grain exports at Galveston is summarize: 
in the June 30 report of the chief in- 
spector of that port. The figures show 
total exports of 43,299,895 bus wheat for 
12 months, compared with 74,919,786 for 
the preceding year; corn, 9,535 bus, com- 
pared with 119,305; rye, 627,280, com- 
pared with 1,326,651. In June only 538, 
000 bus wheat and 39,285 bus rye went 
out. A year ago the June exports were 
8,295,073 bus wheat. 


According to a Wichita, Kansas, mes- 
sage, received by a local grain firm this 
week, London importers are trying t» 
obtain a contract with the Kansas Whe: 
Growers’ Association to handle all ii; 
export wheat this year. K. A. Oswald, 
of London, is in Wichita for that pur- 
pose, and a satisfactory agreement i; 
said to*have been reached. The Kansis 
Wheat Growers’ Association claims |» 
have already pooled 11,000,000 bus whe: 
for this year and for the four years fo'- 
lowing. 

The Kansas Wheat Growers’ Associ 
tion made its first move this week iv 
force members who signed their fiv: 
year contracts to fulfill them. Suit wi, 
filed in the district court at Wichit. 
against an extensive wheat grower. ‘T)\.: 
farmer sold part of his 1922 crop to his 
local dealer, and the association is ash 
ing for a restraining order to prevei 
his disposing of the rest of his crop, ai! 
also for judgment to the extent of 20 
per bu, which is the penalty provided for 
in its contract for such violation. 





SALINA 

This was the getting ready week for 
the new crop, therefore the flour bus 
ness was very dull. One miller remark«l 
that the business was beginning the w: 
it should close, as in former years there 
were always many orders waiting at t! 
beginning of the new crop to be fille:i. 
One mill was on full time, three on haif 
time, and one remained closed all week, 
making necessary repairs. Inquirics 
have been coming in for the new cro), 
and some export inquiries were receive. 
Millfeed business was slow, and prices 
remained unchanged. 

Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 9+'s, 
Kansas City, $6.90@7.40; 95 per cei't, 
$6.50@7; 100 per cent, $6.40@6.90; clea:s, 
jutes, $4.50@4.75; low grades, $3.50 
3.75. New wheat flour, in 98’s, $5.95 
6.45; 95 per cent, $5.55@6.05; 100 per 
cent, $5.45@5.95. 

Bran is quoted at 65@70c per 100 lb-; 
brown shorts, 90@95c; gray shorts, $1.) 
@1.10; white shorts, $1.25@1.30; mii 
run, 80@85c. 

Output of Salina mills, representing « 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with con- 
parisons: 

Flour Pct. 


output activi 
This WOOK scoscccccrsececs 20,333 
EMG WOON ccccsccccccvsese 32,345 
VOOP OBO nccccccccccccccce 40,314 


B. B. Truitt, manager Universal mi’! 


at Claflin, Kansas, was here ‘thursday 01 
business with the Western Star Mill Cv. 

C. Z. Moore, of Harrisburg, Pa., wis 
here this week looking over crop condi- 
tions, and visiting with the Western Sta 
Mill Co., which he represents in Penn 
sylvania. 

The first car of home grown whea! 
was received at the Western Star Mili 
Co. from its elevator at Mentor, Kansa:. 
It tested No. 1, and 12.8 protein, an 
brought 90c bu. 

The annual directors’ meeting of th 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. will be held 
Monday. H. D. Lee, of Kansas City, 
president, and James P. Harris, 0! 
Prairie Grove, Ark., director, will atten 

The Colorado Mill & Elevator Co., 
Denver, is building elevators and ware- 
houses at Winona and Monument, Kan- 
sas. Both are of the same plans and 
specifications, each having 20,000 bus ca- 
pacity. The construction is under the 
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foremanship of P. E. Berglund, of 
Omaha. 

A. E. Watson, of Philadelphia, will 
be the branch manager for the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation at that place. 
Mr. Watson has had several years’ ex- 
perience as manager for flour firms, and 
is well known among the trade. He is 
here for a few days looking over the 
mills and the wheat conditions. 


The Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 
will hold its annual meeting on Monday. 
Mrs. Fred Shellabarger and her daugh- 
ter, Julia, who have been abroad, will 
be here, and L. C. Shellabarger, of De- 
catur, Ill, will stop on his way home 
from Santa Cruz, Cal. Smith Crowder, 
of Piedmont, Cal., will also attend. 


WICHITA 

Threshing returns around Wichita do 
not confirm early estimates on yields, 
and the consensus among the grain and 
milling trade is that the Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas wheat crops will show much 
less than generally expected, when the 
final returns come in. Tests of early 
threshings from Oklahoma and southern 
Kansas show low moisture content, with 
about 111%, per cent average protein. 
The wheat, however, shows a better qual- 
ity of gluten than last season’s wheat 
from the same territory. 

Intensive work by various agencies 
that have urged the farmer to hold his 
wheat seems to have been effective to 
a degree that will | papas an early har- 
vest rush to sell, and a much more orderly 
marketing is expected than is usual. 
Farmers generally are demanding $1 or 
more per bu for wheat on the farm. 
Lower bids have so far failed to buy 
the grain, and it is probable that this 
will also tend to prevent early selling. 

Threshing has started in southern 
Kansas, but it is not general, as heavy 
and continuous rains last week and part 
of this week delayed work. 


WICHITA FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This Wee ..scises 64,620 27,077 2 

Last week ........ 63,420 28,334 44 

Year G80 cececceses 51,420 23,531 45 

Two years ago ..... 39,420 14,271 36 
OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., July 8.—The 
demand of Texas mills for high grade 
Oklahoma wheat far exceeds that of 
former years, say Oklahoma City grain 
dealers with Texas milling connections, 
due, apparently, to the likelihood of a 
short wheat crop in Texas. An unusual 
feature of the situation is the size of con- 
tracts applied for. One mill asked for 
a contract on 100,000 bus. The dealer 
who received it said that in former years 
a contract for 20,000 bus in one order 
was considered a maximum. 

An outstanding feature of the milling 
situation in Oklahoma recently was the 
unusual number of calls for millfeeds. 
Those reaching local mills come princi- 
pally from eastern Oklahoma and’ Ar- 
kansas. Prices offered were so low, 
however, that the movement was incon- 
siderable. A local miller whose stock of 
mill-run bran was exhausted sought to 
buy for his Arkansas customers in Kan- 
sas and Missouri. He found mills of 
tho se states asking $1.25, while customer 
oiferings ranged 90c@$1.05. Millfeed 
customers have learned that prices not 
only have advanced but that they cannot 
buy feed in straight car lots as cheaply 
as they have been buying it in mixed 
car lots when the miller was willing to 
Sacrifice millfeed values in order to keep 
his flour moving. 

Stocks of old wheat and old wheat 
flour are getting very low over the South- 
west, and there is no demand yet for new 
Wheat flour. In fact, very little flour 
has been made from new wheat. The 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, made 
its first new wheat run a few days ago 
and obtained satisfactory results. Coun- 
try trade buying continues quiet, al- 
though a few millers report a spurt of 
business. Flour prices have remained 
unchanged for 10 days. 

While early reports of wheat yields 
were disappointing, dealers expect later 
reports to be reassuring. At least one 
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local miller, who is in touch with all sec- 
tions of the state, insists that the Okla- 
homa production will not be less than 
25,000,000 bus. 

NOTES 

The first wheat received by the Great 
West Mill & Elevator Co. Amarillo, 
Texas, weighed 62.3 lbs. It was of a 
dark, hard variety, and excellent for 
milling purposes. 

I. W. Rodkey, president and manager 
Eagle Milling Co., Edmond, recently re- 
turned from Rochester, Minn., where 
an operation resulted in much improve- 
ment in his health. 

D. B. Sibley, formerly sales manager 
for the Gresham Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Guthrie, has been appointed sales 
manager for the Southwestern Wheat 
Growers’ Association at Enid. 


A charter has been issued to the 
Thomas (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. The 
capital stock is $40,000, and the incor- 
porators are J. N. McKeaigg, J. J. Peck 
and J. F. Scott, all of Thomas. 


J. D. McCaull, of the McCaull-Dins- 
more Co., Minneapolis, was in Oklahoma 
and Texas this week looking into the 
value and yield of wheat as a basis for 
orders from Minneapolis millers. 


The Farmers’ Milling Co., Elk City, 
Okla., reported that the first load of 
wheat received tested 62 lbs, and Man- 
ager Comstock said it was as good as 
that section had raised in 17 years. 

Because of the lateness of the season 
and the lack of time for preparation by 
the railroads, the wheat special recently 
asked of the Santa Fe, Frisco and Rock 
Island railroads for Oklahoma probably 
will not be provided. 


The membership of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ Association in the Oklahoma City 
Grain Exchange is to be sold to Walling- 
ford Bros., exporters, Wichita, Kansas, 
who recently established a branch office 
in Oklahoma City in charge of E. M. 
Flickinger. 

P. L. Jacobson, vice president of the 
Plansifter Milling Co., announces that 
the company has employed new salesmen 
for the season now opening. A. R. Kay- 
ser and C, R. Fowler will cover eastern 
Oklahoma and western Arkansas, and 
E. A. Rowley western Oklahoma. 

T. C. Thatcher, general manager of 
the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., 
recently was elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank of Oklahoma City. Also he 
recently was elected vice president of 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Stockholders of the Prairie Grove 
(Ark.) Milling Co. have elected the fol- 
lowing officers and directors: F. H. Carl, 
president; G. W. Drummond, vice presi- 
dent; E. C. Carl, secretary-treasurer; C. 
A. Carl, manager; Dr. E. G. McCor- 
mick, A. C. Tennant and L. I. Baggett, 
directors. 

An extension of the company’s busi- 
ness to all important commercial centers 
of the West Indies is being made by 
Dillon, Reade & Co., flour exporters of 
Oklahoma City. E. M. Dillon, president 
of the company, who went to Cuba to 
carry on the extension work several 
months ago, writes that he probably will 
remain in the Havana office of the com- 
pany until fall. 

The Brown-Pearson Cash Stores, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., has succeeded the Brown- 
Oglesby Cash Stores. Walter Brown is 
president, J. F. Weinman, former Ar- 
kansas flour miller, vice president, C. C. 
Davis vice president, and John B. Pear- 
son, formerly a motor car dealer, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The company has nine 
stores in Arkansas dealing extensively 
in flour, feed, grain and hay. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, 322,500 tons of milled feed were 
tagged under the inspection law of Okla- 
homa. The number of tags sold was 
about 6,450,000 and the receipts from 
the sale of tags totaled $32,250, an in- 
crease of aboyt $3,000 over the previous 
year. S. A. Elliott, chief inspector of 
the feed division of the state board of 
agriculture, says the state netted about 
$16,500 out of this business. Kansas 
leads all other states in the number of 
feed tags required for business in Okla- 
homa. : 
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Though one or two of the local buy- 
ers and brokers report a satisfactory 
business this week, it is questionable 
whether the total volume of new orders 
has increased over what it has been dur- 
ing the last several weeks. No new crop 
flour has been booked, as far as can be 
learned, though quotations have ad- 
vanced slightly. Kansas 95 per cents 
are offered at $5.75@5.95, or at prices 
which compare, in most cases, with those 
asked for old crop stuff. Northwestern 
mills are not quoting new flour at all, 
and probably will not for at least two 
weeks, 

The output of local mills totaled 32,- 
000 bbls, the same as a week ago, which 
is indicative of an increase in small lot 
business. Shipping directions continue 
to accompany orders, and it is the opin- 
ion of most of the flour men here that 
the new crop will see no radical change 
in the basis on which business is done. 

Following an advance in cash pre- 
miums, prices on the best grades of both 
northwestern and southwestern flour are 
up 10@25c, though soft winter values 
have not changed. The range in all 
prices is still very wide, and mills are 
quoting what they think they can get, 
rather than what they ought to receive. 

Export trade is quiet, though inquiries 
have increased this week. However, 
most of the foreign buyers are curious 
to know at what prices they can buy, 
without any evident intention of making 
actual purchases. Business is expected 
to revive with the arrival of new crop 
flour. The clear situation is somewhat 
easier, though the best grades cannot 
be found in large quantities. Supplies 
are again beginning to accumulate, and 
unless some unforeseen demand springs 
up it is probable that even the best 
grades will be quite easily obtainable. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7.65 
@8, standard patent $7.35@7.60, first 
clear $5.50@6; hard winter short patent 
$7@7.65, straight $6@6.75, first clear 
$5@5.50; soft winter short patent $5.60 
@6, straight $5.20@5.60, first clear $4.50 
@4.75. White rye $4.80@5.25, standard 
$4.50@4.75. 

The local rye output this week totaled 
3,000 bbls. The rye flour consumption in 
this market has not increased, and con- 
ditions are quite featureless. 


MILLFEED 


The mills did a very fair business in 
heavier feeds this week, but generally 
the market was heavy, with most offer- 
ings but poorly absorbed. Prices have 
held steady on all grades throughout the 
week, except for unimportant fluctua- 
tions on some days. Bran is quoted at 
$17@17.75, standard middlings at $19@ 
19.25, flour middlings at $24.75@25.50, 
and red dog at $31@33. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week .......- 40,000 32,000 80 
Last week ......+-+ 40,000 32,000 80 
Year ago ...-seeeee 40,000 29,000 72 
Two years ago..... 26,700 20,500 77 


CASH WHEAT 


Local millers purchased red winter 
wheat in fairly large quantities this week, 
but outside milling interest was lacking. 
New wheat has been offered more freely, 


but actual shipments have been small. 
Local stocks of wheat are being pretty 
well cleaned up, and shipments this week 
exceeded receipts. The latter totaled 
193 cars, compared with 178 last week, 
and 410 a year ago. 

Spot prices worked higher this week 
and held quite firm until today, when 
a slump in futures caused a loss of 
about 2c in winter grades, and made 
closing prices practically even with those 
of a week ago. Premiums on hard win- 
ter have firmed up, while those on red 
winter and spring are easier. General 
interest in the cash market is not very 
lively, and probably will not be until the 
new wheat begins to arrive in good quan- 
tities. 

At the close, today, No. 1 red was 
quoted at 214@38c over July, or $1.14, 
@1.15; No. 2 red, 2@214c over, or $1.14 
@1.144%,; No. 2 hard winter, 214@3c 
over, or $1.14144@1.15; No. 1 northern, 
12@18c over, or $1.24@1.30. 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


The European situation has now been 
added to the weather as a most im- 
portant factor in determining what 
course the grain markets will follow. 
Lack of export demand, generally fa- 
vorable crop reports from the North- 
west, and lack of speculative interest 
have combined to cause a gradual lower- 
ing of prices this week, and the report 
of Germany’s financial and political dis- 
tress, received today, was responsible for 
a loss of 2@2¥,c during the closing 
period. 

Sales of millions of bushels of new 
crop wheat, mostly winters, for deferred 
shipment to Europe, have been canceled 
of late, due, undoubtedly, to the weak- 
ness in the exchange situation. It has 
been, however, the undisturbing tenor 
of the crop reports that is primarily the 
cause of the bearish tone in the market. 
From information received on threshing 
returns in the Southwest it would seem 
that at least a good average movement 
will prevail, and yields in many instances 
are said to be excellent. 

Black rust in northwestern fields, 
which was a decidedly disturbing ele- 
ment last week, has been shorn of its 
power as a bullish factor, since it has 
developed that the weather has been cool 
enough to prevent it spreading in its 
usual manner. 

Losses for the week are 53%,@7'4¢, 
the largest being the same for both the 
September and December deliveries. At 
the close, today, July registered $1.12, 
September $1.1054, and December 
$1.1314. 

STOCKS OF FLOUR 


A general decrease in stocks of flour 
at the principal terminal markets on 
July 1 is shown in figures compiled by 
the Chicago Board of Trade. Milwaukee 
and Toledo are the only cities which 
show an increase in stocks. The value of 
the figures given below, judged from a 
basis of the comparisons they offer, is 
really negligible, their interest lying sim- 
ply in the information they give as to 
the quantities of flour in stock, awaiting 





transportation. Figures are given in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 
m—1922——__ 1921 
July1 Junel Julyl 
Philadelphia ......... 96 14 82 
New York ........+65 29 31 25 
Chicago ....seeresese 24 25 20 
St. Louis .....cecceee 46 54 48 
Toledo ....-+.eeeeeeee 14 11 18 
Boston ...ccccccceses 21 26 24 
Milwaukee ........+.++ 94 2 11 
Duluth ....-seceeeees 242 271 212 
Totals ....eseceeees 566 553 450 
NOTES 


B. C. Williams, general manager of 
the La Fayette (Ind.) Milling Co., 
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front through Chicago recently on a 
meymoon trip. 

H. J. Lawrie, of the Clayton (lIIl.) 
Milling Ca, was in this market on 
July 5. 

C. R. McClave, president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., was 
in this market during the past week. 

Lee Powell, president Powell Milling 
Co., De Pere, Wis., called at this office 
July 7. He was returning home. after a 
trip to New York, 

S. W. Tredway, of the Ward Baking 
Co., New York, was in Chicago on July 
8. He expected to visit points in the East 
after leaving here. 

V. C. Ward, head of the specialty de- 
partment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the local office 
of the company this week. 

F. G. Atkinson, vice president, and 
H. S. Sparks, purchasing agent, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, were 
visitors at the local office of their com- 
pany this week. 

J. R. Caldwell, of the Caldwell Com- 
mercial Co., flour, feed, and grain, Phila- 
delphia, called at this office on July 5. 
He expected to make a trip to the North- 
west before returning to Philadelphia. 

Frank M. Cole, of the Kansas City of- 
fice of the W. k. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
New York, called this week on A. C. 
Jacobs, the local representative of the 
company. Mr. Cole was on his way 
home from a trip to the East. 


The wheat flour mill at Decatur, IIL, 
of the American Hominy Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., will be put into operation 
within the next 30 or 60 days. Hard 
and soft wheat will be ground, and the 
mill has a capacity of 1,000 to 1,200 
bbls per day. 


A communication received this week 
at the Chicago office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller from Siegmund Steeg, flour 
exporter, of Chicago, who is at present 
in Europe, states that business condi- 
tions are generally very dull in the Eu- 
ropean markets. 


John Dupee, one of the founders of 
Schwartz, Dupee & Co., Chicago, now 
dissolved, which was one of the largest 
grain commission houses in the country, 
died at the Plaza Hotel, New York, on 
July 5. Mr. Dupee was born in Bangor, 
Maine, in 1841, and in 1863 came to 
Chicago to engage in the flour business, 
after which he became interested in 
stocks and grain. 


Lake shipments from Chicago this week 
were 23,000 bbls flour, of which 14,000 
went to Buffalo, 3,000 to Erie, and 6,000 
to Fairport; 707,000 bus wheat, 434,000 
to Buffalo, 57,000 to Montreal, and 216,- 
000 to other Canadian ports; 1,087,000 
bus corn, 170,000 to Buffalo, 310,000 to 
Tiffin, and 607,000 to other Canadian 
ports; 180,000 bus oats; and 17,000 bus 
rye. 

Members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade who help support Camp Algon- 
quin, which, each year, gives more than 
2,000 women and children an outing, 
made an inspection tour of the camp on 
July 6. To date the benevolent fund 
committee of the board has received 
$20,000 toward the maintenance of the 
camp, which is situated on the Fox 
River, about 40 miles from Chicago. 


Frank E. Scott, well known among 
Chicago steamship and railway men, has 
been appointed general western repre- 
sentative of a number of steamship lines 
operating Shipping Board tonnage. Mr. 
Scott succeeds the late George W. Smith, 
who died on May 15. He will represent 
the United States lines, the Baltimore 
Steamship Co., W. A. Blake & Co., the 
Black Diamond Steamship Co., and the 
Export Transportation Co. Mr. Scott’s 
office has been moved from the Webster 
Building to 142 South Clark Street. 


The F. Deppe Co., wholesale bakery, 
1755 Sedgwick Avenue, Chicago, plans 
to start, within the next two months, the 
erection of a new plant to cost several 
hundred thousand dollars. The site of 
the building contains 35,000 square feet, 
and is bounded by Willow Street, Shef- 
field Avenue, Marcy Street, and the 
tracks of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad. The Deppe company was 
founded more than 50 years ago, and be- 
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gan business as a retail bakery, later 
branching out into the wholesale line. 
The site for the new plant is reported 
to have cost $52,500, and was secured 
from Joseph R. McGlashan. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, Wis., July 8.—A resump- 
tion of buying activity during the last 
three days, following the unusually long 
holiday, brought the volume for the pe- 
riod to practically an equality with the 
average of the last few weeks. 

Although the tendency of wheat prices 
has been downward all week, flour priees 
show no marked change, save that the 
range has widened somewhat. While 
spring wheat is about 10c bu lower than 
a week ago, and winter wheat sample 
prices show a decline of 6c, the cash 
basis is so much stronger that the full 
effect of the drop is not yet apparent in 
flour quotations. 

Family patent has had perhaps a bet- 
ter call in the summer months so far 
than usual in previous years. Bakers 
patent has moved in about the normal 
volume of the last two years. 

The strike of railroad shop craftsmen 
has not had an appreciable effect upon 
the movement of freight, and time alone 
will tell if customers exercised due wis- 
dom in neglecting to order out their flour 
in greater quantities. 

Mill operations were resumed this 
week after a week of idleness, and pro- 
duction was brought to 31 per cent of 
capacity. Shipping directions fell off, 
as the decline in wheat prices continued 
without check. The movement at Mil- 
waukee showed a heavy increase, al- 
though this is to some extent attributable 
to the employment of local transfer fa- 


_cilities to get northwestern and even 


some southwestern flour eastward by 
lake. Fancy brands of spring patent 
were quoted at $8.05@8.70, and straight 
at $7.50@7.95, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Offers of first clear are very light, and 
second clear is hardly being quoted here. 
Mills are still working off old contracts 
for choice clear, and keep sold ahead 
fairly well. Domestic needs have fallen 
off, while export call for the lower quali- 
ties is negligible. Prices are largely 
nominal, and the range is even wider 
than before. Fancy clear was quoted at 
$5.75@6.25, and second nominally at 
$4.10@5.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Expectations based on the first few of- 
fers of new crop Kansas flour which 
reached this market that these grades 
would be relatively very cheap when the 
new grind started moving in earnest 
seem to be quite empty. The early offers 
are at prices representing a range of 
but 40@50c¢ bbl under old crop flour, 
which is less than half of the expected 
discount. As a consequence, business in 
Kansas flour is halting. After advanc- 
ing 10@20c bbl, prices returned to about 
the same level as a week ago. Fancy 
Kansas patent was quoted at $7.50@7.75, 
and bakers patent at $7.15@7.50, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

A slightly improved feeling exists in 
regard to rye flour. Business this week 
was appreciably better than last. De- 
clining rye prices, which have been re- 
flected to some extent in rye flour quota- 
tions, seemed to have helped stimulate 
call. The demand, however, is for the 
better qualities, dark grades being neg- 
lected and responsible for part of the 
slack production. Shortage of desirable 
milling rye also had its effect. The new 
crop is about to move, however, and the 
condition will soon be remedied. 

This week Milwaukee mills made 1,000 
bbls rye flour. There was no output last 
week. A year ago, production was 1,182 
bbls. With a decline of 3@31,%c bu in 
rye samples the past week, flour prices 
are easier, but only slightly lower, and 
then only on the inside of the range. 
Choicest grades are generally held 5@ 
10c bbl higher. Pure white was quoted 
at $5.35@5.75, straight at $5.05@5.30, 
and dark at $3.95@4.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

The midsummer dullness generally no- 
ticeable in the corn goods market is in 
effect. Domestic call for flour and meal 
is slack, and export interest is negligible. 
Grits likewise are moving slowly. Prices 
remain largely nominal, keen competi- 
tion for the little business floating around 
having brought out all sorts of offers. 
Corn flour was quoted at $1.45@1.50, 


corn meal at $1.45@1.50, and corn grits 
at $1.40@1.50, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 16,000 4,950 31 
Last week ........ rt err 
EGE FORE wcccccace 24,000 7,661 32 
Two years ago..... 24,000 5,000 21 
Three years ago.... 18,000 7,600 42 
Four years ago..... 13,200 500 a 
Five years ago..... 12,000 7,000 59 


The Milwaukee flour movement is con- 
siderably heavier than a year ago, due 
to the use of this port’s lake-and-rail fa- 
cilities for shipping eastward, advantage 
of which has been taken more liberally 
than before, because of fear of adverse 
effect of the railroad shopmen’s strike. 
Shipments this week were 78,470 bbls, 
against 27,500 in the same week a year 
ago. Of this quantity, lake vessels car- 
ried out 55,000 bbls, and the lake transit 
lines took 7,370. Receipts were 52,100 
bbls, compared ‘with 32,400 last year. 


MILLFEED 


With mills not so anxious to dispose 
of feeds as a few weeks ago, due to 
the absorption of the supply by con- 
sumptive and_ speculative demands, 
prices have become steadier, but this 
week were largely nominal. Trade was 
adversely affected by the lengthy holi- 
day, but in the last few days inquiry 
has been fair. The present level of 
prices, while not meeting customers’ 
views altogether, seems acceptable to 
some, especially if for deferred shipment. 
Current requirements are light, and 
bookings are mainly for future delivery. 

While bran rules fairly steady and 
about unchanged, middlings are nomi- 
nally 50c ton lower. Flour middlings 
have been marked down 50c@$1 ton. 
Red dog is $1@2 ton lower, but largely 
nominal. Hominy feed has shown some 
strength, and is held strong to 50c ton 
higher. Rye feed, however, is easy to 
50c lower. Meal is unchanged, with glu- 
ten feed down $2@3 ton, largely by way 
of readjustment. Standard bran is 
quoted at $17@17.75 ton, and standard 
fine middlings at $18.50@19, car lots, at 
mill. 

Receipts of millfeed at Milwaukee this 
week were 2,850 tons, compared with 
1,620 in the same week a year ago; ship- 
ments were 5,289 tons, against 5,049 last 
year. 

NOTES 

Milwaukee flour stocks, July 1, were 
93,094 bbls, compared with 21,418 on 
June 1, and 10,759 on July 1, 1921. In 
1920, stocks were 11,013 bbls; 1919, 23,- 
595; 1918, 46,988; 1917, 13,555; 1916, 35,- 
458. 

The Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
Milwaukee, has amended its corporate 
articles to provide for an increase in 
capitalization to $700,000, to accommo- 
date the increase in its property and 
business. 

Reports trom various marketing cen- 
ters in northern Wisconsin are to the 
effect that the hay crop now being har- 
vested is the heaviest on record, and 
farmers who this year were compelled to 
purchase hay and feedingstuffs because 
of the light 1921 forage crop expect to 
avoid these heavy expenditures next win- 
ter and spring. 

E. J. Lachmann, for many years a 
leading flour miller of Neenah, Wis., and 
secretary of the Wisconsin State Mill- 
ers’ Association until his retirement 
from the trade about three years ago, 
is one of the incorporators of the Nee- 
nah Masonic Building Association, which 
has been organized to erect a new Ma- 
sonic temple which will cost about $100,- 


The Cereal Products Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis., has entered a vigorous protest be- 
fore the local board of review against 
the amount of the assessment on its 
property for 1922 tax purposes. The 
assessment is $850,000, while the maxi- 
mum market value is claimed to be but 
$300,000. Last year a similar protest 
was made, but was denied by the board 
of review. 

Adolph Flertzheim, since 1876 a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, died Friday, July 7, after a short 
illness. He was prominent in the grain 
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commission business for nearly a half 
century, entering the trade 49 years ago 
when he was 20 years old. He retired as 
head of the Adolph Flertzheim Co. about 
10 years ago, but was an almost daily 
visitor on ’change up to the time of his 
death. 


Lake shipments of grain from Mil- 
waukee continue light, pending the free 
movement of the new crop. On Friday 
the Christopher cleared with 250,000 bu: 
corn, oats and barley from Milwaukee 
road elevator E for Buffalo. The Wotan 
cleared with 35,000 bus rye and corn 
from the North Western Kinnickinnic 
house for Montreal. Earlier in the week 
the Inland took 55,000 bus wheat and 
rye from North Western elevators for 
Montreal. 


August Bergenthal, secretary-treasur- 
er and general manager of the Red Sta: 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, die«| 
July 6 at the age of 70 years. He was 
a member of the Chamber of Commerc: 
since 1882. Born in Germany, he emi 
grated to America in 1870 with his broth 
er William, who died 10 years ago. They 
founded the National Distilling Co. 
which in recent years became the Rei 
Star company, known in the baker) 
trade of the entire world. 


James E. Kernan, chairman of the 
Wisconsin Grain and Warehouse Com- 
mission since it was created in 1908 by 
the state legislature, died suddenly «| 
Omaha, Neb., on July 1, from heart dis 
ease. He was 74 years old and a ni- 
tive of Connecticut. Before accepting 
the position on the grain and warehous: 
commission, Mr. Kernan was for years 
actively engaged in the grain busines. 
and was considered an authority on 
grain throughout the Northwest. The 
funeral was held from the family resi- 
dence in Superior on July 5. 


The W. J. Durham Lumber Co., Ne 
nah, Wis., which operates a custom mill 
in connection with its lumber, buildin 
supply and fuel business, has acquire«| 
the property and business of the Steffen- 
hagen Fuel Co., of Neenah. Several co:! 
sheds will be razed to make room for 11 
additional feed grinding plant to ac- 
commodate farmers to the south anil 
west of the city, and avoid lengthy tri))s 
to the Durham mill on the East Side over 
Fox River and channels. Otto Steffen- 
hagen is retained as manager of the new- 
ly acquired department, which will \e 
operated as the West Side yards and 
handle seeds in addition to lumber, ¢v- 


ment, etc. 
L. E. Meyer 





QUALITY—THE INVISIBLE SALESMA 


No matter how many “high power” 
salesmen a firm employs, or how large 
their advertising bill, there is one “silent 
partner” that must be a member of tlic 
firm if it is to succeed. That is old man 
“quality.” Without him failure is only 
a matter of time. True, it may be « 
longer time with some than with others, 
but in the long run the poor quality arti- 
cle will be pushed off the market by the 
goods that meet all the requirements of 
quality. It is this invisible influence that 
creates reputation and causes people ‘o 
ask for a certain thing because their 
neighbors have recommended it to the. 

Flour is one article that is particularly 
“praised or damned” in this respect. [ct 
a mill place a car of its flour in a localiiy 
where it has never been before. If it is 
of a superior quality the first housewi'e 
who takes a sack will tell her neighbor of 
its virtues when they talk “flour” an‘ 
baking. On the other hand, if she is di»- 
pleased with it, it is only a short time 
until her displeasure is made known ovr 
the “back fence” wireless. Quality alone 
can build up a business, but it is a slow 
process, and in order to hasten it along 
the progressive merchant has adopted 
scientific advertising and employs com- 
petent salesmen. 

Many years ago Emerson said, “If 2 
man build a better mouse trap the wor!d 
will wear a pathway to his door,” but 
that saying is not nearly so true as it is 
when amended to “If a man build a better 
mouse trap and advertise it the world 
will wear a pathway to his door.” If you 
are anxious to succeed hitch your wagon 
to quality, particularly advertised quality 
and proven quality. R 

—Ismert-Hincke “Oracle. 
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In the domestic market for sprin 
wheat flour, demand is fairly good. 
Bakers say that the present consumption 
of bread is larger than has been the case 
at this season for many years, and they 
are buying flour accordingly. However, 
owing to the splendid reports coming 
from western Canada on the condition 
of the wheat crop, buyers will not op- 
erate heavily, but are purchasing flour 
as they need same, in anticipation of 
lower prices when the new crop is on the 
market. Prices are unchanged. List 
quotations for standard grades of spring 
patents, in mixed car quantities, are as 
follows: top patents, $7.80 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $7.30; first 
clears, $7.10,—delivered, less 10c bbl for 
cash, 

A few mills are anxious sellers of win- 
ler wheat flour, as the new crop will soon 
he on the market and present indications 
are that the new flour will be available 
for export around $4.70 bbl, bulk, sea- 
hoard, while the price being asked by 
mills for old crop flour is $5.80. Any 
who have this grade of flour to sell are 
pressing for business, hoping to get rid 
of their stocks at present level of prices. 

Over-sea business has been disappoint- 
ing this week. Practically no sales have 
heen made. Buyers refuse to follow the 
advances in wheat, and are not willing 
to raise their bids any higher than when 
wheat was 7c bu lower than it is today. 
rhe general asking price of mills is 41@ 
12s per 280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, for 
Manitoba export patents, while offers 
are around 40s, Although there has been 
practically no winter wheat flour sold 
for export for some weeks on account 
of the searcity of wheat, inquiries for 
new crop flour are coming in. Millers 
are asking 37s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., United 
kingdom ports, for August seaboard 
clearance, but buyers are not inclined 
to operate at these figures, their ideas of 
value being about 2s bbl less. 

MILLFEED 

Demand is limited. The usual mid- 
sumer dullness prevails in this market. 
li: order to make sales, mills would re- 
quire to accept about $23 ton for bran 
and $25 for shorts, in car lots, Montreal 
frcights. Officially, bran is quoted at 
“> ton and shorts at $27, in mixed cars, 
delivered, cash terms. 

WHEAT 

Deliveries of old crop Ontario winter 
wheat are about over, but the new crop 
is expected to be ready within the next 
week or 10 days. Harvesting has al- 
ready commenced in some parts of On- 
tario. Any new crop wheat that has 
heen sold for delivery this month has 
been purchased on a basis of $1 bu, 
fob. shipping points. 

there is absolutely no demand for 
western spring wheat. Millers seem to 
hove enough to take care of their flour 
orders, No. 1 northern is quoted at 
*i.43% bu, track, Bay ports; No. 2 
northern, $1.401,; No. 3 northern, $1.27. 

CEREALS 

Oatmeal mills report business quiet. 
Warm weather always means a slacken- 
ing in demand. Prices are unchanged. 
liolled oats, in mixed car lots, are quot- 
ed at $2.80@3 per 90-lb bag; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, $3.10@3.30. Export busi- 
ness is dead, and no improvement is 
looked for until offers of new crop for 
September shipment are possible. Rolled 


oats are quoted at 43s 6d and oatmeal 
at 41s 6d per 280 lbs, c.if., Glasgow. 
Oat hulls are extremely slow, and are 
worth around $15 ton, Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 
There has been a fair inquiry for 
western oats, particularly feeding grains 
and No. 3 western. Prices are slightly 
higher. No. 2 Canadian western oats 
are quoted at 58¥,c bu, c.i.f., Bay ports; 
No. 2 yellow corn, 7lc, same basis. 





vault in the office, and the police are 
puzzled to know how entrance to the 
vault was obtained, as there is no evi- 
dence of a forcible entry. 


MONTREAL 
MonTreat, Que., July 8.—Poor demand 
at home and in the United Kingdom re- 
sulted in prices for spring and winter 
wheat flours remaining unchanged all 
week. Crop reports from practically all 


N. J. Breen, Recently Appointed Western General Manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 


Whole wheat screenings are selling at 
$17.50 ton, Montreal freights. 


NOTES 


The Elmira (Ont.) Bakery burned on 
July 2. ° 

C. Ritz, manager Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal, was in Toronto on July 3. 

John S. Martin, who for many years 
conducted a flour and feed business in 
Ottawa, Ont., died on June 30. 

The ocean freight rate on flour from 
Montreal to leading United Kingdom 
ports is quoted at 20c per 100 lbs. 

W. Simpson, manager of the New 
York offices of W. C. Omand, flour ex- 
porter, visited the Toronto office last 
week, spending the week end here. 

The bakery of Harry Webb Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was entered by burglars during 
the holiday week end. The robbers evi- 
dently got in through a window which 
was left open for the purpose of venti- 
lation, and secured $1,264 in cash, $950 
in Victory bonds and $2,230 worth of 
bread tickets. All were taken from the 


parts of Canada are favorable, so deal- 
ers are buying just sufficient of the old 
stocks to keep them going until the new 
flours appear. Spring wheat flour is 
quoted at $7.80 bbl, car lots, for first 
patents, $7.30 for second patents, and 
$7.10 for strong bakers, all jute, deliv- 
ered, less 10c spot cash. 

In winter wheat flours there has been 
a moderate local demand, but the price 
in Great Britain has been weak. Choice 
grades are listed at $6.25 bbl, second- 
hand jute, delivered, broken lots at 
$6.35, and winter wheat patents at $6.40 
@645 in new cotton bags, delivered. 
White corn flour steady at $4.50 bbl, 
jute, delivered. Rolled oats, standard 
grades, slow at $2.90@3 per 90-lb bag. 

Bran and shorts are stronger this 
week, and prices about $1 higher, due to 
the fact that supplies are hard to pro- 
cure and little is available any longer 
from Ontario millers. Manitoba bran 
is listed at $25.25 ton, shorts at $27.25 
and middlings at $29.25, in bags, deliv- 
ered, although smaller lots for domestic 
trade have been sold at $23 for bran 


Other feed meals 
All prices are 25c 


and $25 for shorts. 
remain unchanged. 
ton less for cash. 
The grain trade has increased greatly 
in the last two weeks. With the new 
crop in sight and predicted as being 
large, dealers are anxious to get old sup- 
plies off their hands. The demand from 
oversea has been heavy and, as the prices 
bid are better, sales are numerous. The 
port is working at almost capacity again. 
Receipts of wheat during the past 
week amounted to 2,048,524 bus, while 
the exports totaled 3,140,016. Corn re- 
ceipts were 453,133 bus, and exports 555,- 
380; oats receipts 864,877, and shipments 
903,823; barley receipts 309,410, and ex- 
ports 246,731. In the same time the flour 
sent oversea totaled 131,179 sacks, with 
receipts of 66,675. L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., July 8.—No improve- 
ment in the sale of flour is noticeable 
here. Trade is extremely quiet. Some 
mills are running part time, but most of 
the country.plants are shut down com- 
pletely. Stocks on hand are not large. 
Millers attribute the slackness of trade 
in part to a reduction in the per capita 
consumption of flour. They say this 
amounts to a substantial figure. 

In the circumstances, a certain amount 
of price cutting is inevitable and there 
are numerous reports of low quotations. 
For this reason the action of some of 
the larger mills in advancing their prices 
50c bbl on Thursday did not meet with 
any general response from the trade. 
Pending any general acceptance of the 
new list, quotations are below the prices 
most commonly extended to mixed car 
buyers in this territory. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $7.30 
bbl, jute, seconds $6.70, and first clears 
$6.10, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 
20c over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta prices are 10c under Manitoba, 
and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers and other car lot buyers get spe- 
cial prices. 

MILLFEED 


There is some talk of a reduction in 
prices of feeds, but millers are in no 
hurry to make this, as they have no 
quantities on hand and production is 
light. Bran is quoted in mixed cars with 
flour at $20 ton, and shorts at $22, in 
bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


Basing its judgment on crop prospects 
and limited demand, the best opinion 
available in this market favors a decline 
in wheat, but it does not come. There 
is stubborn resistance to any bearish 
movement. Sellers go into retirement 
whenever the market breaks appreciably. 
They know that current supplies will be 
wanted, and govern themselves accord- 
ingly. At the same time it must be 
acknowledged that the general tendency 
of prices is downward, as is shown by 
the records of this market since Tues- 
day. Daily closing prices for No. 1 
northern for the week were: 


r-—Futures—, 

Cash July Oct. 

See & cccwsevese $1.39% $1.29% $1.21% 

MO eéca 0 i08¢% 1.40% 1.31% 1.22% 

Se © c.ceedse0es 1.40% 1.30% 1.21% 

Me © cscces sees 1.38% 1.29% 1.19% 
SO © wrtcnseses 1.36 1.27 1.18 

i ere 1.33% 1.25% 1.16% 


Other grades of spring wheat were 
available at the following spreads for 
spot grain over or under July: No. 2 
northern, 61%4c over; No. 3 northern, 
6%,c under; No. 4 white, 19c under; No. 
5, 26c under. 

Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg av- 
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eraged over 200 cars per day this week, 
compared with about the same figure 
last week and 194 cars per day a year 


ago. 
OATMEAL 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are quiet. 
Demand is not enough to keep mills 
running. Prices show no change; they 
are already so close to cost that mills are 
unable to cut any more to get business. 
Good brands of rolled oats are sellin 
at $2.70@2.80 in 80-lb cotton bags, an 
oatmeal at $3.35 in 98-lb cotton bags, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Oats, barley and rye are all quiet, and 
the market is dull. There is a little in- 
quiry from crushers for flaxseed. Rye 
shows the most change in price, with a 
decline of about 2c bu from early week 
figures. Other changes are fractional. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 52%4c; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 65%%c; rye, 85c; flaxseed, $2.39%,, 
—in store, Fort William. 


NOTES 

Some parts of Manitoba report fall 
rye as standing six feet tall in the 
fields, and showing splendid promise for 
the coming crop. 

One of the dry spots in the West 
lately has been Saskatoon. Friday 
brought news of copious rains that put a 
new face on crop conditions in that im- 
portant section. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, arrived in Winnipeg on July 6 
on a tour of general inspection of the 
plants and branches of his company in 
the West. 

The Quaker Oats Co. is building two 
new country elevators in western Canada 
this year, one at Vanscoy, Sask., with a 
capacity of 65,000 bus, the other at 
Laura, in the same province, with 50,000 
bus capacity. 

An official statement gives the infor- 
mation that while the storm of June 22, 
which broke with extreme violence over 
central Manitoba, covered an area of 
400,000 square miles, only about 30,000 
acres of grain were actually damaged by 
the hail that accompanied it. 

Southern Manitoba, at one time the 
great wheat raising area of western Can- 
ada, and still the part that sets the pace 
for all in the matter of quality, is re- 
porting great benefit from rains and 
cooler weather, with the result that after 
a lapse of several years, due to drouth, 
it may again appear as the premier sec- 
tion of the West for high grade hard 


spring wheat. 
' A. H. Barey. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, L. 
Russe]! during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26, 1921, to June 24, 1922 (000's omitted): 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Flour production, bbis— 


June 18-24 .......4@... 1,800 2,047 1,850 
June ‘26-June 24......122,180 106,342 129,096 
Flour, July 1- 

June 24, bbls— 
| SAAT PEPE ey 15,500 16,101 21,561 
RUMEN sccsccprecccee 575 1,420 159 


Wheat, June 26- 
June 24, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .740,000 696,000 784,128 





EXXpOrte ..cecccvcccce 198,000 299,587 122,288 
TOMPOFtH .ccsccccccece 13,000 61,000 4,720 
Ground by mills...... 550,000 478,539 599,631 


Wheat stocks, 

June 24, bus— 
At terminals ........ 24,615 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 15,315 23,624 49,426 


11,376 26,324 





United Kingdom—1922 Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and grain into the 
United Kingdom in April, 1922 and 1921, 
as officially reported (000's omitted): 
o—1922———, _ -——_1921—_ 


From From 

Total U. 8S. Total U.S. 

Flour, bbis..... 897 358 634 332 
Wheat bus..... 19,316 6,026 10,953 3,698 
Corn, bus...... 6,931 3,149 6,500 3,367 
Barley, bus.... 1,121 451 2,150 1,309 
Oats, bus...... 2,934 1,095 1,879 113 


Imports for the first four months of 1922 
and 1921 (000’s omitted): 


o—1922——, _ -——_1921—_. 


From From 

Total U.S. Total U. 8. 

Flour, bbls..... 2,580 1,038 2,382 949 
Wheat, bus....59,166 23,345 33,324 14,628 
Corn, bus...... 24,929 14,485 19,573 8,359 
Barley, bus.... 5,057 2,788 9,351 6,709 


Oats, bus...... 9,607 2,078 7,388 755 
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One encouraging feature in the week’s 
milling business is an improvement in 
the demand for soft wheat flour from 
southern buyers. Other than this, how- 
ever, the week has been extremely quiet, 
buyers evidently fearing to enter the 
market, despite the fact that flour prices 
seem to be on a comparatively low level. 

While business conditions in the South 
are generally quiet, there is an undertone 
of firmness that is bound to have its 
effect upon flour buyers. Stocks in that 
territory are extremely low, and there 
is every reason to believe that the im- 
provement mentioned above will be per- 
manent. 

What business is being consummated 
with the trade in other localities is gen- 
erally for old wheat flour, as buyers do 
not seem interested in new crop flour 
and there is practically no future book- 
ing being done at this time, contrary to 
the usual custom at this season of the 
year. 

Export trade is probably the weakest 
phase of the industry at persent, as for- 
eign buyers are making no purchases ex- 
cept at exceptionally attractive prices. 
As a consequence, clears and low grade 
are rapidly becoming a drug on the mar- 
ket, despite the extremely light offerings 
of the past few weeks. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $7.50@7.80 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$7.10@7.40, first clear $5.25@6; hard 
winter short patent $6.70@7, straight $6 
@6.30, first clear $4.50@5; soft winter 
short patent $6.30@6.60, straight $5.50@ 
5.75, first clear $4@4.75. 


MILLFEED 


Very inactive. Demand for both bran 
and shorts is exceptionally light and the 
general belief is that this condition will 
prevail for “some time. Offerings are 
also light, but the lack of demand pre- 
vents any increase in prices. Hard win- 
ter bran is quoted at $16@16.50 ton; soft 
wheat bran, $16.50@17; gray shorts, 
$22.50@23. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
|. | METRE RC ee 24,400 48 
See WHEE 060i i686 es 00 608% 29,500 58 
We GED. ence savenesseanae 33,100 66 
PHS FORTS BHO ccccscvsdnis 25,400 50 


Output of outside mills with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
., Oo. Beeeerereer errr 19,900 26 
BMS WUE So weccvenecesees 40,000 52 
BO GD ccscccesinvsevscs 26,000 34 
TWO FEATS AGO .cccscccoces 36,800 48 


VOTE ON EXCHANGE AMENDMENTS 


A special meeting of the members of 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
will be held Monday, July 17, to vote on 
several amendments to the rules. These 
include the limitation of the number of 
firms or corporations a member of the 
exchange may represent and the reduc- 
tion of the volume of grain that may 
be traded in. 

The present rule regarding the num- 
ber of concerns a member may repre- 
sent reads as follows: “A member of this 
exchange can represent only one firm or 
corporation as a general partner or offi- 
cer for the purpose of obtaining the re- 
duced rates of commission provided for 
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in this section.” This is to be amended, 
if the proposal carries, by the addition 
of the following: “And no member shall 
represent any firm or corporation formed 
for the purpose of establishing, or which 
has established, a co-operative buying 
agency for the benefit, directly or indi- 
rectly, of its constituents, whether 
partners or stockholders.” 

The other proposed amendment pro- 
vides that lots of 1,000 bus may be 
traded in rather than the heretofore 
minimum of 5,000 bus. This proposed 
amendment is qualified by the following 
stipulation to the existing rule: “Provid- 
ed, further, that traders bidding for or 
offering 5,000-bu lots shall not be com- 
pelled to accept less than 5,000 bus. 
Also, provided that the unit of delivery 
on oats shall not be less than 2,000 bus.” 


NOTES 


The Gattermeier Milling Co., Cali- 
fornia, Mo., will soon erect a concrete 
warehouse. 

Willard P. Wall is an applicant for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange 
on transfer of certificate from Fred A. 
Meier. 

The Public Belt Railroad, New Or- 
leans, has lowered its general switching 
charges from $7 to $6.50 per car, effec- 
tive July 1. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., manager of the 
General Commission Co., Kansas City, 
spent a short time in St. Louis on busi- 
ness this week. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-Ilb sacks, as follows: corn meal $1.50 
@1.60, cream meal $1.60@1.70, grits and 
hominy $1.75@1.85. 

The Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion held an executive meeting in the 
directors’ room of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange this week. 

J. Alva Harrison, of Harrison-Ward 
& Co., Bloomington, IIl., has applied for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange 
on transfer of certificate from Joseph D. 
Mead. 

William N. Adams, of the Arkadel- 
phia (Ark.) Milling Co., is an applicant 
for membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change on transfer of certificate from 
George I. Drew. 

Financial interests of Cape Girardeau 
and Illmo, both located in Missouri, are 
considering the erection of a flour mill 
at Illmo. Considerable stock has already 
been subscribed for. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.35@5.50, standard 
patent $5.10@5.20, medium $4.65@4.75, 
dark $4@4.10, low grade $3.40@3.50. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
and Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Bro- 
kerage Co., Kansas City, spent several 
days calling on the trade in St. Louis 
this week. 

A new barge line, operating between 
Pittsburgh, points on the Ohio River 
and New Orleans, has been announced 
by the latter city’s Association of Com- 
merce. The line is operated by the Lent 
Traffic Co. 


The Flour Trade Association of St. 
Louis will hold its regular quarterly 
meeting, July 13, in the directors’ room 
of the Merchants’ Exchange. General 
matters of interest to members will be 
up for discussion. 

A public meeting of the Mississippi 
River Commission will be held Wednes- 
day morning, July 12, at the offices of 
the commission, “to consider matters 
connected with the improvement of the 
Mississippi River,” according to an an- 
nouncement by Captain Edward N. 
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Chrisholm, Jr., secretary of the commis- 
sion. 

The Hezel Milling Co.’s team of the 
Commercial League of St. Louis gained 
its sixth consecutive victory this week 
by defeating the American Railway Ex- 
press team. The milling company’s 
team is now leading the league. 

The second market in the United 
States for trading in sugar futures was 
opened Wednesday on the floor of the 
Louisiana Sugar and Rice Exchange at 
New Orleans. New York is the only 
other future sugar market in the coun- 
try. 

A reduction ranging from 16 to 25 
per cent in wharfage charges at New 
Orleans has been announced by R. 5. 
Hecht, president of the New Orleans 
Dock Board. It is estimated that this 
reduction will save ships using the port 
more than $100,000 annually. 

Consideration is being given to open- 
ing direct transportation between Aus- 
tralia and the Gulf ports, according to 
Bruce Gibson, head of a large shipping 
company of Sydney, Australia, who re- 
cently arrived in New Orleans to give 
further. consideration to the matter. 

Agricultural statistics for the states 
of Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Mi: 
sissippi and Texas will hereafter be har- 
dled through the office of L. L. Janes, 
New Orleans, statistician for the Burea: 
of Agricultural Economics, who hereto 
fore compiled the statistics for Louisian 
only. 

The Vories Baking Co., New Orleans. 
will give a demonstration of methods t: 
protect bread, cake and crackers fron: 
mold and mildew in its exhibit at th 
New Orleans Pure Food Exposition t» 
be held in that city next fall under th 
auspices of the New Orleans Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association. 

Edward F. Goltra, St. Louis, has been 
given until July 15 to take over the 
barges built by the government for his 
use on the Mississippi River, with the 
ultimatum that they will be put in serv- 
ice on the river as part of the estal 
lished federal service if they are nol 
taken over by that time. 

Word was received in St. Louis this 
week that Colonel T. Q. Ashburn, ad- 
ministrative head of the government's 
Mississippi River barge line, estimate: 
Wednesday that the detailed financi«! 
statement of the line’s operation during 
the fiscal year ended June 30 last woul 
show a net profit of about $150,000. The 
total revenue of the line in excess of 
operating expenses during that perio: 
was $534,000, but of this amount $384,- 
000 was charged off for depreciation. 

A system of freight booking simil:r 
to that used by steamship companies, 
allocating space and refusing to acce)t 
tonnage beyond the capacity to handle it. 
may be used this year by the federa! 
barge line in handling bulk grain mov 
ing from St. Louis to New Orleans for 
export, according to J. P. Higgins, ex 
ecutive assistant to the manager of the 
line. Last year the line was able to 
handle only 1,250,000 bus a month, bu! 
additional equipment has brought its 
present capacity to 2,000,000 bus. 

Notice has been posted on the bulle- 
tin board of the Merchants’ Exchange 
that the Mississippi Valley elevator, o})- 
erated under the management of the 
Seele Elevator Co., has been withdrawn 
as a regular elevator under the rules 
and regulations of the exchange and de- 
clared irregular for further deliveries 
after July 1 by the board of directors 
of the exchange. However, all receipts 
issued by the elevator company prior 
to this date are regular under the rules 
and regulations for a period of six 
months from July 1. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., July 8.—Buyers 
are still reticent about booking quanti- 
ties, and new wheat flour orders are con- 
fined to minimum car lots. 

Prices quoted here by mills, basis 98-1! 
cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per cent 
patent $7.75@8, short patents $8.25 
8.40; hard winter wheat, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $6.45@6.65, short patents $6.65 
7.15; new wheat, 95 per cent patent $6.20 
@6.30, short patents $6.50@6.70; soft 
winter wheat flour, new, 95 per cent 
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$6.35@6.55, short patents $6.85@7.15, ex- 
tra fancy $5.40@5.75. 
Bran, in 100-lb sacks, $19@20 ton; 
corn flour, $1.70@1.80 per 100 lbs. 
Georce L. Ferry. 





HAS INTERESTING EXHIBIT 

A picture of the exhibit of the Provi- 
dent Chemical Works, St. Louis, at the 
conventions of the Federation of Opera- 
tive Millers of America and the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists at 
Kansas City is reproduced in connection 
with this article. It was the intention of 
the company to demonstrate a method 
of titration for determining the neu- 
tralizing strength of phosphates which is 
entirely practical and that can be em- 
ployed by all cereal chemists. This 
method, which has been praised by the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Department 
of Agriculture, is as follows: 

A 0.8401 g sample of phosphate is 
weighed accurately into a 300 cc casse- 
role, 25 ec of distilled water and exactly 
90 cc N.10 NaOH are added and thor- 
oughly mixed; one drop of one per cent 
phenolphthalein solution is added; the 
sample is boiled for one minute; it is 
then titrated while still boiling hot, by 
adding N/5 HCl, until the pink color 
due to the indicator has all but disap- 
peared, and does not return in one min- 
ute. Then calculate: 90—2 x (cc HCl 
solution used)=neutralizing strength of 
100 parts of phosphate in terms of bicar- 
bonate of soda. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


HUNGARIAN MILL OUTLOOK 


Prospects of Getting Wheat from Roumania 
—Export Hopes Not Particularly Bright 
—Proposed Milling Federation 


Buparest, Huncary, June 12.—A great 
deal of excitement was caused in Buda- 
pest milling circles at the end of May 
by a semiofficial report from Bucharest 
that the Roumanian government had de- 
cided to withdraw all restriction on the 
export of grain, reserving for itself the 
right to fix export duties. It can be re- 
alized of what vital importance was this 
news to mills which for several years 
have been unable to utilize their full ca- 
pacity owing to the lack of sufficient raw 
material, for obviously, with abundant 
supplies, they would be given a good 
chance to recover, partially, at all events, 
a share in the international trade in 
flour which they were forced by neces- 
sity to give up after the war. The hopes 
engendered, however, were exceedingly 
short-lived. Only 24 hours later a fresh 
dispatch from Bucharest greatly modi- 
fied the news. The export of grain from 
Roumania was, indeed, to be freed, but 
with the exception of wheat. As that 
country’s resources consist chiefly of 
wheat and maize, and the latter is prac- 
tically useless from the Hungarian mill- 
ers’ point of view, the news that raised 
such high hopes has been reduced to 








nothing. A leading Budapest miller 
made the following comment on the situ- 
ation: 


“Let us not regard the news with too 
much hope nor with utter indifference 
either. Seemingly the present state of 
things is going to continue, but yet I 
cannot help thinking that brighter condi- 
tions are ahead for the export flour trade 
in Hungary. The situation is, in brief, 
as follows: The Roumanian government 
has secured for itself the power to ex- 
port wheat should developments permit. 
If there is a large surplus they certainly 
will not allow themselves to be hemmed 
in by their frontiers. Formerly political 
motives had an overwhelming influence 
over such questions, but, as things are 
today, Roumania cannot afford the lux- 
ury of declining reasonable offers, even 
if they do come from buyers undesirable 
from the political point of view. Any- 
way, Hungary appears to have ceased to 
be so regarded, and I believe it possible 
for my mill to obtain all the Roumanian 
tye it needs, provided the price is right, 
within two weeks. Unfortunately, prices 
are not right and, therefore, my Rou- 
manian friends have to keep on offering 
and waiting. 

“That is the most outstanding feature 
of the situation as it is now and as in all 
Probability it will be for some time to 
come, All depends on the yield of the 
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Roumanian harvest, whether or not it 
exceeds that of last year. According to 
information received from very reliable 
sources the outlook is rather favorable, 
and, apart from the weather, satisfac- 
tory on the whole. The area under cul- 
tivation in Roumania this year is very 
considerably larger than last year. For 
the leading Hungarian export mills the 
cultivation of the lands that formerly 
belonged to Hungary counts most both 
from geographical and transport rea- 
sons. They represent the pith of agricul- 
tural culture to the country to which 
they now belong, as they did to a very 
large extent to Hungary in the old 
days, as scarcely any acreage of land 
remains unsown. Thus the largeness or 
smallness of their yield depends on the 
weather. Last year they had to help 
out the other Roumanian provinces in 
which the crops partially failed, but this 
year it is not likely that this same pro- 
cedure will be necessary, unless some- 
thing unforeseen happens. 

“Despite this glance into the near fu- 
ture, which is not at all unpleasant after 
all the years of difficulty and disappoint- 
ment, I am nevertheless not disposed to 
a great amount of optimism as to the 
prospects of export business in Hun- 
garian flour. First of all, we do not 
know as yet the trend of prices on the 
American markets during the deciding 
period. Neither do we know what our 
export taxes will be, for the Hungarian 
government thinks of nothing at present 
but the elections. Finally, we have no 
exact idea of the wages which we shall 
be called upon to pay after the harvest. 
On the other hand, we do know that 
freight charges are so heavy and exces- 
sive that they may quite easily turn out 
to be prohibitive and make competition 
with American flour impossible in those 
countries that are our best buyers, viz., 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. Especially 
in the latter country have we plenty of 
occasion to bear with and to fight the 
competition of our enterprising confreres 
across the sea, for I am bound to say 
that all along and adjacent to the water- 
way from Hamburg, which is the center 
of the American flour trade for the ter- 
ritories of the old Triple Alliance, the 
prices asked by our American competi- 
tors are about on a level with ours with 


conditions of delivery sometimes better 
than ours. 

“Owing to these circumstances the ex- 
pectations of the Hungarian milling in- 
dustry with regard to developing and in- 
creasing its export activities and recon- 
quering lost markets, etc., thanks to the 
prospects of large wheat supplies from 
Roumania, are based on rather rickety 
foundations. They may consolidate, but 
many a year will have to pass before 
we shall be able to operate with the 
efficiency and stability displayed by the 
American milling industry. In any case, 
Hungarian millers are face to face with 
a situation offering definite chances, and 
it certainly will not be their fault if they 
do not materialize.” 

The prospects referred to above are 
likely to bring about an event initiated a 
long time ago, but which has never yet 
been realized, viz., the formation of a 
federation of the Hungarian export mills 
in order to cheapen production and low- 
er prices. As mentioned in my previous 
letter, the large Budapest mills have been 
working in this way for about two years, 
and, although some members of the fed- 
eration threaten to break away and re- 
sume independent working, the arrange- 
ment offers sufficient advantages to make 
them ultimately change their minds. It 
is an interesting sign that just now, when 
the leaders of the scheme are endeavor- 
ing to widen the net, rumors should arise 
that the original federation is about to 
be wrecked by certain mills, quite a 
minority, by the way, objecting to the 
First Budapest Steam Milling Co. and 
the Victoria Milling Co., by far the larg- 
est milling concerns in Hungary finan- 
cially, with many offshoots in the prov- 
ince and bordering states, taking the 
leading place. It is true that for some 
months past certain negotiations have 
been on foot, and the rumors circulated 
may be correct to a certain extent; but 
there is no idea of ending the federation, 
which beyond doubt will continue. 

On the other hand, the formation of 
a national organization on the same lines 
is still far from being assured. The 
scheme is regarded with a certain amount 
of anxiety by the numerous small mills, 
which fear that, export business failing 
entirely or not coming up to expecta- 
tions, the large mills, strong anyway and 
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made still stronger through their strict 
organization, may fall back on domestic 
trade and absorb the entire consumptive 
demand. This trade is supplied by the 
small plants at the present time to a 
much greater extent than in pre-war 
days. These apprehensions are not un- 
founded, especially as the price of grain 
threatens to absorb immense capital, 
which, of course, the small millers do 
not possess and only with difficulty pro- 
cure, if at all. Many of the latter who 
were frantically urging unrestricted lib- 
erty only a short time ago now seem to 
lean towards government control, and 
with good reason, for without the min- 
imizing effect of official supervision the 
price of grain may be worked up to such 
an extent that the small and medium 
mills may find themselves in a few hours 
at the mercy of unremitting competition. 
Jacques SaRr1os. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted 
Tuesday, July 11, in cents per 100 lbs: 


cr Fro 





" Phila~-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 


To— York ton more phia R’ds 
Aberdeen .... 17-27 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Belfast ...... 90.00 cee 30,080 00 eee 
Bremen ,..... 18.00 © BECO coss as 66 
Po eee 17.00 coce 29.00 17.00 
Caraivt ..csce 17.00 : s08% ones ecee 
WOTMOR .ccces 25.00 .... 25.00- 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
GORE eccccsce SO.00 coce BO.GO oose 
TORI cccctce 20.0 sess BBO evce Ter 
Dundee ...... 17—27 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 17-20 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Stockholm ... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 sa%< 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Malmé ...... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 ‘oan 
Hamburg .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 re 
BEAVEO cccccce 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles ... 35.00 12. seoe sees 
Helsingfors .. 28-30 28-30 28-30 28-30 
Genoa, Naples 35.00 .... .... 35.00 
BET vcccccese 17.00 ‘eae 
Teith .ccccece BV.00 cose 2060 ses gees 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry.. 20.00 .... 20.00 .... ee 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle ... 17.00 22+ seoe cove see 
Rotterdam ... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Gibraltar .... 50.00 1... «wsee coos ée<% 
Southampton... 20.00 
WORSE ccccee 25.00 
PireeUus ..cece 25.00 
Btettin ... 000. 30.00 
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Exhibit of Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis, Demonstrating Method for Neutralizing Strength of Phosphates 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of thig publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller, 








Lonpon, Enca., June 21, 1922 








There have been many fluctuations in 
wheat, but today has shown the best 
trading for at least a week. On the 
other hand, flour is steady at the decline 
of about Is per sack, although but little 
actual trade has been done. Second- 
hand sellers rule the market on imported 
flour, and keen competition between such 
holders causes bakers to adhere to their 
decision to buy only from hand to 
mouth. They are working down their 
stocks to the lowest possible point, and 
only urgent need brings them in as buy- 
ers, and then only for the minimum 
quantity. Arrivals have been less this 
week, and any real firmness in the wheat 
market may make quite a change in the 
sentiment of. the trade. 

On a declining market, flour stocks as- 
sume very large proportions in the eyes 
of holders, but the continued absence of 
forward business may make the future 
position more hopeful. It is extremely 
difficult to learn actual selling prices. 
Mills’ offers are firm, and in some cases 
dearer, but business ex-store has been 
done at less than replacement prices. 

Competition by home millers is very 
keen. They reduced their price 1s per 
sack last Friday, and there were rumors 
early today that they were likely to 
make a further cut. A continuance of 
steady markets would undoubtedly bring 
buyers into the market. 

The weather in England has been fa- 
vorable for the growing crops, and the 
same may be said as regards the Conti- 
nent. So much so is this the case that 
while about six weeks ago every one was 
looking for a late crop in this country, 
today it is anticipated it will be at a 
normal time, if not quite as early as 
last year. The 7 of the last two 
days has been caused by the heavy de- 
cline in the value of the pound sterling 
as compared with the dollar, and has 
been added to by the alleged crop dam- 
age in Canada and the American North- 
west, added to which there has been a 
fair continental demand for wheat. This 
has helped as regards wheat, but it has 
not yet impressed the baker on this side. 


FLOUR PRICES 


There has been a further decline of 
about Is per sack in the offers received 
from America and Canada, but little or 
no business has resulted. Canadian ex- 
port patents of medium quality have 
been offered at 38s, and better grades 
at about 40s, all c.i.f. Small sales have 
been made from spot parcels at an 
equivalent of 6@9d below the above fig- 
ures. Minneapolis export patents are 
dearer at 43s, c.i.f., but are above buy- 
ers’ ideas here. Australian flour has 
been a slow sale on spot at about 41s@ 
41s 6d, ex-store, but there seems to be 
no demand for parcels on passage, al- 
though sellers would be prepared to meet 
buyers at about 38s, c.i.f. 

Minneapolis low grades have been of- 
fered at 27s 6d, c.i.f., and Canadian at 
3ls 6d. Argentine low grade cables ask 
26s 3d, but for parcels on passage bids 
are solicited at 24s, c.i.f., and at this 
price they are almost cheap enough to 
stand the extra charge for shipment to 








the Continent, where there is certainly a 
better demand than here. 

English straights have declined 1s to 
40s@40s 6d per 280 lbs. Town millers 
have reduced their prices to 43s 9d for 
their straight run grade. 

Arrivals from the Atlantic Coast of 
the United States and Canada were 13,- 
875 280-lb sacks; from the Pacific Coast, 
10,575; from Argentina, 3,565. 


WHEAT 


After a fluctuating week, prices are 
generally about Is 6d dearer. No. 1 
northern Manitoba has been sold at 54s 
6d, July; No. 2 hard winter, July/Au- 
gust, 48s. Australian is unchanged at 
52s 6d, although during the week busi- 
ness has been done at 51s. Argentine is 
higher, 64-lb, June/July, making 51s 3d. 

MILLFEED 

There has been quite a good demand. 
Prices for bran, in particular, are bet- 
ter, at £6 10s, and middlings are firm 
at £8 10s. Plate pollard is offered at 
£7, and fine middlings from the same 
source can be bought at £9. 


OATMEAL 


Scotch millers are asking very high 
prices for their products, which almost 
take them off this market. _ American 
prices are in line, but very little business 
is possible at this time of year. Midlo- 
thian is about 57s 6d and Aberdeen 51s 
3d, both per 280 lbs, ex-granary. Ameri- 
can offers are unchanged at 40s 64d, c.i.f., 
for oatmeal, and 43s, c.i.f., for rolled 
oats. 

LOW GRADES IN LONDON 


American second clears have been out 
of line for some time, and practically 
no business has passed in them. The 
trade in this class of flour has mostly 
been done with Argentine mills, and some 
purchases have been made from French 
mills. The price of Argentine low 
grade is 25@26s per sack, whereas Min- 
neapolis mills are asking 27s@27s 6d, 
and Canadian mills as high as 31s. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week endine June 21, 
1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From Montreal per ss. Verentia— 


Keetoba ....... 500 Faupel’s Imper’l 250 
Medora ........ 1,000 Wildfire ....... 1,000 
Bonnie Loaf ... 500 Stupendous .... 500 
Exhibition ..... 500 Warrior........ 500 
AVOCE ..cccccee 250 Victory ........ 300 
Faupel’s Best .. 250 
From Baltimore per ss, Maine— 

Royal Pansy ... 600 Cutter’s Best... 500 


White Swallow. 500 National Pride.. 500 
From Baltimore per ss, Mackinaw— 


COMPTIGME occ cccsesesesecssosesccscoses 400 
From Montreal per ss. Mottisfont— 
Signal ......... 480 BTR .nccccccece 500 
Three Star ..... 2,000 
NOTES 


John Stewart, president of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, is in London. 

Robert T. Beatty, northwestern editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis, arrived in London on Monday, June 
19, and left that night for Holland. 

A. L. Cardozo, of Cardozo & Boek- 
man, Amsterdam, called at this office 
yesterday. He said that the demand for 
foreign flour in Holland and central 
European markets was very quiet at 
present, but that he expected an im- 
provement in the near future. Mr. Car- 
dozo reported that his firm had opened 
branch offices at Riga and Reval, and 
that it intended to make a special fea- 
ture of importing flour into the Baltic 
states. 

W. R. Clarke, European representa- 
tive of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 


sas City, has been visiting some of the 
continental markets during the past fort- 
night. In a letter to this office he states 
that in Holland he found the competi- 
tion of Dutch mills was causing import- 
ers to seek markets elsewhere, in the 
Baltic states and central Europe, for 
which business there was very keen com- 
petition. He expects to return to Lon- 
don in the course of the next few days. 


LIVERPOOL 


The wheat market has been fairly 
steady the past week, following the re- 
cent rapid decline. This is particularly 
due to the further drop in exchange, and 
fewer offers from America and Canada. 
Prices are about unchanged, except Aus- 
tralia, which is about Is per qr lower. 
Liverpool graded wheat futures have like- 
wise ruled fairly steady, being quoted to- 
day for July delivery at 10s 444d per 
ctl and for September at 10s 214d. There 
has been no appreciable increase in the 
demand for imported flour, and business 
is very dull, buyers. absolutely refusing 
to go in for forward shipment. 

Manitoba export patents are quoted at 
38s 6d, c.i.f., for July shipment, and on 
spot at 42s. The latter price is also 
asked for American soft winter patents 
on spot, while they are quoted at 40s, 
ci.f., for July shipment. Minneapolis 
spring patents are in only moderate de- 
mand at 40s, c.i.f., prompt shipment, and 
on spot are unchanged at about 44s. Buy- 
ers are not inclined to show much inter- 
est in Australians for shipment, which 
are quoted at 37@38s, c.i.f., for July, and 
have been sold on spot at 42s. Some 
Chinese flour on spot, which has been in 
store for many months, was sold as low 
as 28s 6d, ex-store. 

Home millers have made a further re- 
duction of 1s per 280 lbs without arousing 
much interest beyond bakers expecting a 
further decline. The majority of buyers, 
however, are approaching the end of their 
contracts, and it is to be hoped that be- 
fore long a much improved demand will 
make itself manifest. Official prices are 
as follows: patents, about 45s; straight 
run, about 42@43s; bakers, 4s. 

Now that the calf feeding season is 
over, there is not quite so much demand 
for Argentine low grade flour, and July 
shipment has been quoted at £9 10s, 
c.i.f., and under, without buyers showing 
much interest. American second clears 
are offered without any result at 27s per 
280 lbs for July shipment. 

It is reported that American linseed 
cake has been sold at £13, ci.f., for 
July/December delivery. English is also 
lower, being quoted at £13, immediate 
delivery, and a small parcel has been 
actually bought at £12 17s 6d. There is 
no change in mill offals to report, and 
only a moderate demand, bran being 
quoted at £6 10s and thirds at £8, ex- 
store. 


SCOTLAND 


A member of Parliament, representing 
an English constituency, has been exer- 
cising vigilance on behalf of the British 
milling industry. He has learned that 
the governor of His Majesty’s prison in 
Edinburgh expressly invited tenders for 
Canadian or American flour, despite the 
fact that the British flour milling indus- 
try has been working at only two thirds 
of its capacity “for many months past,” 
and he has addressed a question on the 
subject to the secretary for Scotland. 

Apparently the member who asked the 
question is unaware of the fact that even 
if all the flour mills in Scotland were 
working full time they would be able to 
supply only about 60 per cent of Scot- 
land’s flour requirements, and that the 
balance is imported from abroad. In 


these normal circumstances it is surely 
not surprising if a government institu- 
tion in Scotland should consider it cx- 
pedient to invite tenders for Canadian or 
American flour. 

It may be well to give the questicns 
and answers as reported in the par!:a- 
mentary debates: 

Mr. Hannon (Moseley) asked the s«-c- 
retary for Scotland whether his atten- 
tion had been called to the recent tender 
forms for flour issued by the governor 
of His Majesty’s prison at Edinbur:h, 
in which it was expressly stipulated tl..t 
the tenders must be for Canadian or 
American flour; whether he was familiar 
with the position of the British flour 
milling industry during many moniiis 
past, namely, that the industry had only 
been working at two thirds of its «1- 
pacity, with the result that numbers of 
workers in the flour milling industry 
were unemployed; whether he was awiire 
that such unemployment was mainly die 
to the dumping of foreign flour at prices 
which were below those at which flour 
was sold in the country of origin; «id 
whether he would issue instructions t)at 
in tenders for public contracts for su)- 
plies of flour British millers would h: ve 
adequate opportunity of tendering wit(|- 
out specific exclusion by the terms of 
the tender. 

The lord advocate (Mr. C. D. Murray ): 
The answer to the first part of the ques- 
tion is in the affirmative. No contrict 
for imported flour was placed as a resiilt 
of the issue of these forms. The con- 
tract for the flour required at Edinburyh 
prison was given to a firm of British 
millers. The practice of the prison coin- 
mission for Scotland is to give British 
firms an opportunity of tendering in ll 
cases, and this practice will continue in 
future. 

Mr. Hannon: Why were the words (a- 
nadian or American specifically set down 
in the tender? 

The lord advocate: In order to obtiin 
a quotation for the price. It was sul)se- 
quently discovered that the difference in 
the price might be outweighed by ‘he 
difference in quality, and accordingly «n 
unrestricted tender form was issued. 


SCOTTISH BAKERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Scottish Association of Mas'cr 
Bakers had to postpone its annual ¢.i- 
ference owing to the protracted nego! ia- 
tions to avert the recent threatened 1- 
tional strike in the trade. The confer- 
ence is taking place this week at Dunice 
under the chairmanship of the retiring 
president, Peter McCabe, of Dundee. 

Although a settlement, national in its 
scope, was reached in the labor dispute, 
with a proviso that the working week 
might be varied from 45 to 47 hours to 
suit the needs of small bakers in differ: nt 
localities, the president reported trou le 
in the application of the agreement in 
Aberdeen and Dundee. In the latier 
town the bakers are once more faced 
with the possibility of a strike. Consid- 
ering the hopeless failure of the pariial 
strike in Glasgow, in which the big non- 
truce bakers have demonstrated thcir 
ability to carry on without the strikers, 
who are now faced with surrender or |0ss 
of employment, this further trouble in 
Dundee is regrettable from every staid- 
point. 

As representing the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers of England, \ Ir. 
E. Harding, Birmingham, the presid: nt 
of .that organization, attended to convey 
greetings. In his address as retiring 
president Mr. McCabe urged the va'ue 
of technical training for the recruits to 
the trade, and sug ested that lectures 
delivered in the bakery school of the 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, should 
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July 12, 1922 


be printed and circulated throughout the 
country periodically. 


IRELAND 

Trading in flour has been very light. 
Consumptive demand has been poor, and 
this, coupled with arrivals of more than 
was expected, has added to the cheerless- 
ness of the position. It is plainly evident 
that far more flour was purchased by 
consumers and importers than was ap- 
parent on the surface. 

Prices of strong flours have not given 
way much for shipment, and cables indi- 
cate that for the best export Manitoba 
patents nothing under 41s@4ls 6d, net, 
c.if., Belfast, and 1s more Dublin, would 
be accepted for well-known brands, 
which is about on a level with what was 
being offered last week. 

One mill’s flour, though offered in dif- 

ferent brands, has been quoted on spot 
and about due on the basis of 39s 6d, 
net, ci.f., either port, for the export 
patent, and so keen are importers to sell 
this flour that even 6d@1s less might be 
entertained for prompt delivery in Bel- 
fast, this being about the cheapest propo- 
sition in this grade of flour. One of the 
very best short patents sold as low as 
13s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. There are offers 
of this grade of flour, however, though 
not as well known brands, as low as 42s, 
with considerable pressure to sell at the 
rice, 
Minneapolis flours are dull and de- 
pressed, though the asking prices for 
shipment are still a long way above what 
can be done in the Manitoba class. One 
popular brand is offering as low as 43 
@44s, net, cif. either port, which is 
low, but not low enough to command 
business in volume. 

Kansas flours have been quoted for 
July/August shipment, but are still out 
of line, 39s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, being 
about the price indicated, and 40s 6d, 
Dublin, for an ordinary export patent. 
American soft winters have been nearer 
doing business in quantity than any other 
class of flour in certain quarters. 

As a whole, cables have been fitful and 
uncertain, some millers refusing to offer 
at all. If the conditions in this country 
politically were more stable and the out- 
look for the trade a bit brighter, no 
doubt considerable business would have 
been done. 

‘There were cables from some of the 
best mills. offering well-known brands 
for August shipment at 37s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 38s 6d, Dublin, early in the 
weck, but buyers could not be induced 
to take hold of the flour at these figures. 
Sporting bids were sent out at less 
money, with no success; in fact, mills re- 
plied by increasing their quotations to 
about 38s. This is still cheap, compared 
with anything that can be done in home 
milled flour, which is firm, and calculat- 
ing on the basis of American quotations 
cannot be bought under about 41@42s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast. 

lfome millers have found the competi- 
tion from foreign flour very keen. They 
are not able to sell their output, and it 
is questionable whether any mills in Ire- 
land are running, at the very most, more 
than three days a week. 





OATMEAL 
‘s far as home mills are concerned, 
Oalineal is meeting a good demand and 


prices are very firm. Home millers, re- 
fusing to reduce quotations, are finding 
a ‘airly steady demand for anything 
they have to offer. Calculating on the 
basis of American prices, quotations 
Would be equal to 46@48s per 280 lbs, 
net, cif., Belfast, according to quality, 
and 48@50s, net, c.i.f.. Dublin. There 
is no chance of home made oatmeal be- 
ing reduced in price, as stocks of home 
grown oats are being gradually reduced 
and milling oats are very scarce. 

\merican oatmeal has been freely of- 
fered for shipment, and mills are anxious 
to sell, Good American rolled oats of 
Standard quality can easily be bought at 
40s per 280 Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
42s, Dublin, for extended shipment, but 
for June shipment 41@42s would prob- 
abiy be the price asked. 

Canadian oatmeal is held at 42s, Bel- 
fost, for the best brands, and Is more 
for Dublin. Medium is quoted at about 
40s for shipment, but is freely offered 
on spot at 38s, full delivered terms, Bel- 
fast or Dublin, without attracting buy- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ers. There are fair quantities of this 
class in store in both the principal ports, 
and the importing of oatmeal this season 
has been a losing game. 


MILLFEED 


The steadiest article in the market has 
been linseed cakes. The trade is mostl 
of a hand-to-mouth character, the stoc 
being chiefly in the hands of one or two 
large firms. Prices on spot are about 
£15 per ton for imported cakes, full de- 
livered terms, and there is no anxiety 
on the part of holders to sell. For ship- 
ment £14, net, c.i.f., either port, is about 
the price wanted for prime cake. There 
is very little being done, however, in the 
forward position, and it looks as if stocks 
would be further depleted before any 
extensive buying sets in. 

Trade in cotton cakes has been much. 
better. The spell of dry weather having 
been broken, there is a better inquiry for 
good decorticated home made cake, for 
which millers are getting £14@15 per 
ton, according to analysis. Demand for 
other classes of feedingstuffs has been 
very poor, and millers report a wretched 
inquiry for Indian meal both in the 
north and south of Ireland. Ordinary 
maize meal for cattle feeding is not 
worth more than £8 15s per ton, and for 
the flaked variety £10, f.o.r., Belfast or- 
Dublin, bags included, is the price in- 
dicated. 

NOTES 

The shipments of flour to Belfast for 
the week ending June 3 were 17,000 
sacks of American and Canadian, bring- 
ing the total since Aug. 1, 1921, to 250,000 
sacks, and to Dublin 12,000 and 295,000, 
respectively, for the same periods. 

The tragic death of E. D. Devine, man- 
aging director of Bernard Hughes, Ltd., 
one of the largest firms of bakers in 
Belfast, came as a great shock to the 
trade. Three armed men entered the 
front and side doors of the office about 
10 o’clock in the morning, at a time when 
about £1,600 were ready to be sent to the 
bank. Pointing revolvers at the staff 
and Mr. Devine they shouted, “Hands 
up.” Mr. Devine grappled with the near- 
est man and wrested the revolver out of 
his hands, but another, fearing capture, 
fired at close range and killed Mr. De- 
vine, who was a man greatly respected, 
being of a kindly disposition, and held 
in high esteem by all who came in con- 
tact with him in the flour trade. 





Minneapolis—Weekly Flour Output 


Weekly flour output, in barrels, for the 12 
months from June 26, 1921, to June 24, 1922, 
of the Minneapolis mills, with a combined 
estimated daily capacity of 91,000 bbls, and 
the percentage of activity to total capacity, 
based on six 24-hour days a week, with com- 
parisons: 

Percentage of activity 


Week Output, °21-’20-'19-'18-'17-'16- 

ending— 1921-22 22 21 20 19 18 17 
July 2.... 202,700 37 49 29 54 33 73 
July 9.... 194,545 35 44 43 #36 31 «65 
July 16.... 267,165. 47 65 49 53 36 71 


July 23.... 279,850 51 61 45 48 32 79 


July 30.... 307,530 56 54 49 34 28 79 
Aug. 6.... 291,260 53 51 61 46 36 74 
Aug. 13.... 284,045 52 563 50 62 40 76 
Aug. 20.... 354,515 65 53 60 64 56 78 
Aug. 27.... 411,745 75 61 71 64 62 74 
Sept. 3.... 411,885 75 47 59 72 60 87 
Sept. 10.... 334,160 61 43 83 64 71 69 
Sept. 17.... 439,435 83 40 82 76 89 75 
Sept, 24.... 426,615 78 66 86 77 84 65 
Oct. 1.... 423,615 77 58 85 79 79 55 
Oct, 8.... 389,340 71 65 90 74 87 61 
Oct, 15.... 390,635 72 59 88 74 94 16 
Oct. 22.... 432,405 79 #61 85 75 56 76 
Oct. 29.... 471,270 86 61 83 74 83 70 
Nov. 65.... 402,510 74 61 80 66101 80 
Nov. 12.... 319,325 568 62 82 66110 81 
Nov. 19.... 338,380 62 73 89 69 103 82 
Nov. 26.... 230,145 42 71 81 80 97 74 
Dec. 3.... 204,040 38 62 70 76103 71 
Dec, 10.... 183,120 33 54 66 86 78 67 
Dec, 17.... 222,485 41 51 73 84 68 64 
Dec, 24.... 206,140 37 46 61 85 74 46 
Dec. 31.... 202,160 37 43 79 45 53 36 
Jan, 7.... 194,000 36 42 78 69 72 650 
Jan, 14.... 224,125 41 44 70 57 57 57 
Jan, 21.... 275,885 51 47 51 53 55 53 
Jan, 28.... 298,755 55 53 43 45 43 39 
Feb. 4.... 283,675 52 55 46 41 35 43 
Feb, 11.... 298,385 55 61 47 36 26 43 
Feb, 18.... 278,745 51 49 45 382 29 66 
Feb, 25.... 252,720 46 42 39 36 30 73 
March 4.. 254,525 47 37 38 46 40 76 
March 11.. 232,615 42 39 36 31 34 76 
March 18., 252,345 46 61 41 49 19 65 
March 25.. 287,280 653 657 42 656 29 43 
April 1... 303,230 655 657 43 70 32 73 
April 8... 259,350 47 48 36 70 29 177 
April 15... 230,110 42 47 39 75 31 72 
April 22... 184,045 34 41 43 73 31 85 
April 29... 213,865 40 47 43 68 35 88 
May 6.... 229,630 42 44 49 68 41 82 
May 13.... 248,415 46 42 46 61 34 70 
May 20.... 237,185 44 48 50 69 41 67 
May 27.... 230,630 42 46 54 68 41 67 
June 8.... 204,060 37 32 46 53 38 46 
June 10.... 210,485 38 33 57 60 43 49 
June 17.... 245,955 45 43 61 48 650 54 
June 24.... 203,155 37 42 62 46 50 42 
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New York, N. Y., July 8.—One inter- 
esting development has been the reduced 
business mortality which the commercial 
agencies are reporting. Mercantile fail- 
ures are no longer the sensation that 


they once were, for although they are’ 


still numerous, they are not the out- 
standing distress signal that was flashed 
a few months ago. Stripped of techni- 
calities, this means that the country’s 
business men are readjusting themselves 
to the changed conditions brought about 
by the World War and the reorganiza- 
tion of industry which followed it. 

Business is still suffering from infla- 
tion and the evils which attended the 
striking rise in merchandise prices, to- 
gether with the sensational advance in 
wages all along the line. Under those 
conditions operating costs touched a pro- 
hibitive level, and this country, in com- 
mon with all other countries, for a time 
seemed headed for ruin. The aftermath 
naturally was an extraordinary increase 
in commercial failures which, both in 
number and liabilities involved, reached 
unheard of proportions. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that the 
failure record is now reflecting such an 
improvement as recent figures disclose. 
The change means much for the welfare 
of the nation and shows that the country 
is getting back to normal, that people 
are stabilizing their prices and that liv- 
ing conditions no longer present the 
frightful abuses which extravagant liv- 
ing and wasteful business methods de- 
veloped. It was a hectic upheaval which 
followed, and which naturally engulfed 
an enormous number of merchants and 
weak business concerns. 

With the sharp decline in commodity 
prices and a gradual readjustment of 
wages and manufacturing costs, living 
expenses have been reduced materially, 
compared with the sensationally high 
level of 1920. With the aid of an ex- 
traordinarily well-organized banking sys- 
tem and a most efficient productive or- 
ganism, the country has weathered the 
storm, and business men are no longer 
travelling on the thin ice that they did 
in the days when commercial mortality 
was at the danger point everywhere. 

Out of it all has developed a stronger 
business method and a most intense de- 
sire on the part of manufacturers, mer- 
chants, bankers and business men every- 
where.to avoid inflation, cut out waste, 
and bring about increased efficiency 
throughout the country. It takes rare 
skill and exceptional business ability to 
secure the reforms which have been 
sought and put through within the last 
few months. 

The country is making headway and, 
in the judgment of economic experts and 
business leaders everywhere, a_ better 
system will be developed as a conse- 
quence of the hard knocks which busi- 
ness men and financial leaders have re- 
ceived during the intensive struggle to 
keep things going. It has been an ex- 
traordinary ordeal and in many ways 
the nation is the better for it. But nor- 
mal conditions have not yet returned, 
and it is too much to expect them to 
be brought back immediately. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF PROHIBITION 


Intense interest is being taken in the 
countrywide campaign to restore light 
wines and beer and, while much is being 
said on both sides, the feeling among 
many investigators and business leaders 
is that the old order of things will never 
come back. Some of the savings banks 
are making surprising showings, and 
clothing manufacturers and others are 
said to be reaping the benefits from the 
increased purchasing power which the 
nation is showing as a direct consequence 
of prohibition and the enactment of 
laws which have made it effective. 


Waste resulting from alcoholic indul- 
gence was a prodigious factor in Ameri- 
can life, and astute students of eco- 
nomic as well as political conditions be- 
lieve that the people will not dispense 
with the benefits which have come from 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Roger W. 
Babson and other statisticians are firmly 
of the view that the country is devot- 
ing $2,000,000,000 a year or more to the 
purchase of useful merchandise or other 
things which contribute to family happi- 
ness that were formerly spent for liquor 
or in the saloons. 

Increased efficiency is reported at va- 
rious industrial centers where the liquor 
evil was responsible for heavily reduced 
manpower in the days when excessive 
work was required of the industrial 
classes. One very interesting disclosure 
has been the unanimity with which 
prominent Englishmen and Englishwom- 
en who have come over to lecture in this 
country have come out for prohibition, 
even as imperfect as the enforcement 
has been here. 

Another interesting sign has been the 
immense prosperity of hotels in large 
cities which the liquor advocates said 
would have to suspend business because 
of the stoppage of the revenue derived 
from the sale of alcoholic beverages. 
The New York hotels have never done 
a larger business than in the years since 
the Eighteenth Amendment became ef- 
fective. 


SETTLING LABOR DIFFERENCES 


The influence exerted by the United 
States Railroad Labor Board has en- 
couraged many to believe that this body 
and similar federal instrumentalities may 
provide the solution of the labor prob- 
lem in this country. The American peo- 
ple were never sympathetic with the 
railroad workers in their recent demands 
upon the Railroad Labor Board. The 
feeling is general that President Har- 
ding and his advisers have handled a 
very difficult situation with great skill 
and in such a way as to bring about 
larger benefits for both capital and labor 
as a result of the negotiations under- 
taken to adjust wage disputes. ~ The out- 
look is favorable for increased activity 
along these lines, and the indications are 
that the country will come through more 
industrially efficient in the future than 
it has been in the past, as a consequence 
of intelligent leadership in financial, busi- 
ness and industrial affairs. 





Minneapolis-Kansas City Output 


Average percentage of wheat flour output 
to estimated total capacity of the mills in 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Kansas City, Mo., by 
weeks and months for the six years, 1916-21: 





Week Week 

ending— Mpls. K. C. ending— Mpls. K. C. 
oem. FT ccvs C2 2G 8 ines 59 
Jan, 14 .... 64 7. Jey 16 .... 68 68 
Jan, 31 .... 63 Te Gee Se asses OS 81 
Jan. 28 .... 46 76 July 29 .... 50 88 
Feb. 4.... 45 77 Aug. 5... 54 87 
Feb. 11 .... 48 73 Aug. 12 ... 56 87 
Feb. 18 .... 45 Sy Awe id ... @ 89 
Feb, 25 .... 44 63 Aug. 26 ... 66 86 
March 4.. 47 72 Oe 8 lass 4 81 
March 11 .. 43 os foe. F... @ 80 
March 18 .. 45 70 Sept. 16 ... 74 84 
March 25 .. 47 69 Sept, 23 ... 74 84 
April 1... 55 67 Sept. 30 ... 72 89 
April 8... 51 oS. Oe, F.... % 82 
April 15 ... 51 63 Oct. 14 .... 77 83 
April 22 ... 51 64 Oct. 21 .... 73 85 
April 29 ... 54 56 Oct, 28 .... 76 84 
May 6.... 54 56 Nov. 4.... 77 83 
May 13 .... 50 61 Nov. 11.... 77 81 
May 20 .... 53 67 Nov. 18 .... 80 83 
May 27 .... 58 57 Nov. 25 .... 74 75 
June 3... 42 65 Dec. 2.... 70 81 
June 10 ... 47 60 Dec. 9.....64 80 
June 17.... 50 53 Dec. 16 .... 64 82 
June 24.... 47 61 Dec. 23 .... 68 68 
sayy 1... @ a mee, 98 .... & 70 

BY MONTHS 

January ... 52 77 July ....... 49 74 
February... 44 70 August .... 60 87 
Bareh ...+. 47 69 September .. 70 84 
a eee 52 62 October .... 75 84 
BOD 2% sccce 53 60 November... 76 81 
June ...... 46 54 December .. 59 75 
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CRACKING THE ROLLS 


It is related, on good authority, that a 
spring wheat flour salesman told an Ohio 
flour buyer a few years ago that the 
wheat from his state would crack the rolls 
of an Ohio mill, and that, consequently, 
spring or hard wheat flour could not be 
made in Ohio. Could anything be more 
absurd? It is almost unbelievable that 
the depth of ignorance could be so great, 
or that chicanery to secure orders could 
go to such length. 

There was a time when a certain tradi- 
tion existed that wheat should be ground 
where it was grown. The primary de- 
velopment of the milling business was 
near the wheat fields, and as these areas 
moved westward, with the settlement of 
the country, the mills followed them, or 
rather new milling enterprises developed 
near them. That accounts for the devel- 
opment of the Northwest and Southwest 
as milling sections. 

But those days and that false doctrine 
have gone forever. Transportation, 
freight rates, or transit facilities, deter- 
mine advantage or disadvantage in the 
location of mills. One mill can buy its 
wheat at country points, where it is 
grown, as youn as another. There is 
no longer much opportunity to jockey 
with the farmer over the price of wheat, 
thanks to the changes wrought by central 
and terminal markets. The price or value 
of his wheat is pretty generally known 
to farmers, although this is not saying 
that local conditions do not sometimes 
work a certain advantage in the purchase 
of wagon wheat at the mill door. 

The transit situation of the country, in 
the marketing of wheat and flour, has 
been built up on a movement eastward. 
This transit movement, and freight rates, 
determine what wheat can be ground and 
the markets that can be served. To be 
sure, there is some. transit movement 
westward, notably in the Southwest and 
Northwest, but this is due to conditions 
that favor it. 

East of the Mississippi River the gen- 
eral movement is eastward. Most of the 
mills in this section are so located that 
they can originate wheat anywhere west 
of them and grind it in competition with 
the western mills. The growth of this 
business in the last twenty years has been 
notable, and it is increasing every year. 
Of late years the advantage of a location 
nearer the big markets has been strongly 
emphasized. Witness the growth in mill- 
ing capacity at Buffalo and the advantage 
it enjoys in bringing in wheat via the 
lakes, and in its nearness to the big con- 
suming centers. Witness the increase in 
hard wheat milling at many other points 
east of the Mississippi River where the 
wheat is not grown. 

Any point, or location, in the natural, 
normal or possible movement of wheat 
and flour, from the wheat fields to the 
consumer, where no disability exists in 
the matter of freight rates, is a proper 
and logical place for a flour mill. And 
there is a growing tendency to equalize 
unnatural differences in freight rates so 
all mills may be on an equitable basis so 
long as the movement is in line, or a 
logical and natural one. 

As a matter of fact the hard wheat 
flours made in the central states are su- 
perior to many made where the wheat is 
grown. There are not the same tempta- 
tions and facilities for mixing and blend- 
ing inferior grades or varieties. What 
becomes of all the lower grades of spring 
and hard winter wheats? Perhaps it 


would be unfair to insinuate that these 
wheats are mixed by western mills to the 
detriment of the flour, but such a sus- 
picion exists. This much is certain,—one 
never hears of these lower grades being 
bought or shipped to the mills of this 
section. Central states millers have not 
yet learned the trick of cheapening the 
cost of their milling mixture by the use 
of inferior grades. Among these millers 
it has been the rule, held almost inviolable 
and sacred in most cases, to buy only 
selected hard wheats of the highest 
grades. 

Central states millers are particularly 
scrupulous as to the quality of the hard 
wheat which they grind, and likewise as 
to their flour. That is the bid which they 
have made for public confidence in the 
grinding of hard wheats where they were 
not grown. They maintain laboratories 
for the purpose of testing both the wheat 
and flour, and for the final test in baking. 
Gone are the days when it can be con- 
tended, with any plausibility, that wheat 
must be ground where it is grown. No 
one of any intelligence and experience in 
the business ever makes such an allega- 
tion. Any place between the wheat and 
its consumer, in a natural and normal 
flow, other things being equal, is all right 
for making flour. Hence the development 
of hard wheat milling in the central states 
in the last few years. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Toledo millers were bidding $1.08@1.09 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, ‘toledo rate 
points, July 7. Soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent was quoted $5.45@5.75; local 
springs, $7.75@8; local Kansas, $6.40,— 
in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo; soft winter wheat 
bran, $19@20; mixed feed, $20.75@23.50; 
middlings, $22.50@27. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,000 


bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
. -. See errr rere r re. 4,300 9 
De SIE Wanccccccceecas’ 23,500 49 
ME hvac sas seoweeenes 13,500 28 
Sere PORES OOS. crecceecees 14,000 29 
Three years ago .......... 7,300 15 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 16 §=©89,250 22,005 24% 

Last week ...... 17 108,000 48,149 44 

Y@Or G80 .cccccs 22 144,000 38,027 26 

Two years ago... 9 60,600 19,242 30 
NOTES 


Stanley Williams, sales manager the 
Anthony (Kansas) Mills, was in Toledo 
on July 6. 

H. L. Simmons, Ohio representative 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was here July 6. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., July 8.—Flour prices 
have been heavy all the week, due to 
declines in all grains and free offerings 
by mills. Crop reports also had a de- 
pressing influence. Stocks here are 
rather light and, while there is a fair 
demand, buyers are assuming a waiting 
attitude and taking only what require- 
ments demand. Prices range $5.75@6.25 
for standard patents. 

Wheat millfeeds also have had a dull 
week, but prices are about unchanged. 
Demand is small, and daily needs are 
the extent of the movement. 

Hominy feeds are steady in price, 
with only a moderate demand. 

Cottonseed meal is unchanged, and de- 
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mand continues light. Stocks are gen- 
erally small, and mostly held by the oil 
mills. Cottonseed hulls are very scarce, 
and $1@2 per ton higher. 

Hay receipts continue very light. 
Only 35 cars, all grades, came into this 
market during the past week. Stocks 
are generally Tight, but sufficient to meet 
the needs of the trade. 


J. Hore Ticner. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitie, Tenn., July 8.—Southeast- 
ern flour mills are beginning to book a 
fair volume of new crop sales for imme- 
diate shipment, but there is not much 
interest in deferred contracts. Buyers 
generally are reported as expecting fur- 
ther declines as soon as movement of the 
wheat crop develops, and are, therefore, 
disposed to delay buying. 

The general opinion is that, when wheat 
reaches a stage in which buyers have con- 
fidence, anticipation of needs will be re- 
sumed in normal volume. None of the 
speculative tendencies that have featured 
business in past years are expected, it 
being believed that sales will be confined 
to ordinary needs over a period of 60 to 
90 days. 

Credit conditions in the Southeast are 

‘reported very much improved, and steadi- 

ly getting back to normal. However, 
economies will still be necessary, and it 
is regarded as doubtful if consumption 
of flour will reach normal during the new 
crop year. 

Prices have ruled generally steady, and 
fairly uniform, quality considered, and 
at the close of the week were as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b.,.Ohio River points, 
$7.35@7.85; standard or regular patent, 
$6.50@6.80; straight patent, $5.80@6.20; 
first clears, $4.50@5. 

Fair sales of Minnesota and Kansas 
flours are reported. Prices: spring wheat 
first patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at 
Nashville, $8.25@8.50; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $7.25@7.50. 


WHEAT SITUATION 


Threshing of wheat in Tennessee and 
Kentucky has been practically completed, 
with reports as to yield varying. In some 
sections, returns were well up to expec- 
tations, and in others the grain was light 
and the yield low. Farmers have shown a 
disposition to hold wheat, and only a 
small amount has been delivered to mills. 
Opening prices have advanced 5@l10c, 
with price at Nashville $1.25@1.27. 
Friendliness is shown to new wheat at 
the mills at ruling values, but they have 
been unable to accumulate any supplies, 
as flour demand has absorbed the meager 
offerings. 

Millfecd has. a quiet tone, with mod- 
erate demand. Prices: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $17@18; standard middlings or 
shorts, $25@26. 

Corn meal is firm, with some increase 
in sales. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$1.45@1.50; unbolted meal, $1.50@1.55. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 168,570 65,161 8.6 
Last week ....... 167,130 55,756 33.3 
VOOP QBS ccecccee 187,380 72,279 38.5 


29,320 20.7 
16,955 8.8 


Two years ago.... 
Three years qgo.. 190,890 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 1 July 8 
Flour, OBIS ....ccccvecee 16,500 15,500 
WERE, DOS cc cccescvoves 69,000 29,000 
CO, WE cc accccvnvenee 70,000 47,000 
ED kis ecciccsaces 193,000 246,000 


NOTES 

Luther Pool has purchased the Crider 
(Ky.) Flour Mills. 

E. L. Buckley has sold his flour mill 
at Hopkinsville, Ky., to H. H. Chapman 
and V. H. Burchett. 

The Memphis Baking Co., chartered in 
Delaware, with $500,000 capital stock, has 
registered its charter in Tennessee. 

W. W. Napier, who for several years 
has been with the Liberty Mills, has ac- 
cepted a position as traffic representative 
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of the Tennessee Central Railroad. He 
has had 30 years’ railroad experience. 
Joun LeErrrr. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., July 8.—Demand 
for flour was improved in Indiana mill- 
ing centers this week. There were few, 
if any, large orders, but the volume was 
fairly large and the total amount of 
business done was in excess of that for 
some time. Quotations tended somewhat 
lower. 

Buyers continue cautious, however, and 
orders are not placed until there is a 
wide survey of the range of prices and 
the best terms possible are obtained. 
While a hand-to-mouth policy continues 
for the most part, orders generally being 
for prompt shipment, a number listed hy 
mills this week were for 30-day delivery. 

New wheat is arriving in Indianapolis 
in fair volume. The market was easicr 
at the end of the week, with $1.04@1.(6 
bu, f.o.b., 4144c to New York, being bid 
on the Board of Trade for No. 2 red so/t 
winter. Mills in this city and othr 
Hoosier grain centers have been fair buy- 
ers. On wagon markets in the state *1 
@1.02 is being paid for No. 2 red, with 
the lower figure predominating. 

No reports of grinding of new wheat 
have been made, but work on the crop 
will begin this week in several cities. An 
early harvest has caused the grain in 
Indiana to reach mills a week to 10 days 
earlier this summer than is generally tlic 
case. The quality of the crop is fair to 
good. 

Soft winter patents, standard to short, 
are quoted for shipment in car lots at 
$5.60@6.60 bbl, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis. Hard winter patents, stand- 
ard to short, are offered at $6.50@7.75, 
and spring patents, standard to short, are 
available at $7.50@8.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the weck 
ended July 8: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activily 
THR WOO ccccccccccccvvce 7,535 33 
EsOSt WOOK 2 ccccccscscccces 9,133 10 
Oe OOD 0 a66s ce ccsedsaurs 4,024 8 
TWO FORTS OBO occ rccccrese 2,601 11 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
WERE cc cccesecsvesesece 95,000 3,000 
GOT cereccvevccccecseces 200,000 133,000 
... Seer rerrr ee errr re T 190,000 62,000 
TD accrsccacccceceseesnes 4,000 err 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
53,000 276,000 231,000 ‘ 
July 9, 1921... 69,540 341,000 251,500 2,000 
July 10, 1920... 63,410 572,190 61,590 200 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Sales of corn products continue unusu- 
ally good for this season of the year. 
Buyers for the most part are asking for 
immediate or prompt shipment. Quota- 
tions continue steady, and no changes of 
consequence are reported from last week’s 
level. Grits, meal and hominy are avail- 
able at $1.60 per 100 lbs, sacked, f.o.!)., 
Indianapolis, cerealine at $2.35 and corn 
flour at $1.60@1.65. Corn receipts have 
been large, recently, for the summer 
months. 


July 8, 1922... 


MILLFEED 


Wheat feeds have a firmer undertone. 
Inquiries have been numerous for shi)- 
ment within the next 30 days, and the 
volume of sales has been fair. Quot:- 
tions show a considerable range, but the 
prevailing level at the end of the weck 
in this region was $19@20 ton, for bran, 
$20@21 for soft winter mixed feed and 
$25@26 for gray middlings, all sacke«, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis. Hominy feed was 
available at $22 ton, bulk, and $24, sacked. 

NOTES 

The Goodrich Hay & Grain Co., Wi- 
chester, Ind., has increased its capital 
stock $250,000. 

The Campbellsburg (Ind.) Milling Co., 
with $12,000 capital stock, has been in- 
?. by A. L. Freed, O. P. Zink; 
E. R. Myers, Carl Myers and D. S. Mc- 
Elroy. 

J. R. Tillett, Henry Mischer, Thurman 
A. Hopper, Davis Cripe and W. F. Mau- 
on are directors of the Onward (Ind.) 

rain Co., incorporated, with $22,800 cap- 
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ital stock, to operate an elevator at On- 
ward. 

James W. Boyles, who had a country 
home near Frankfort, Ind., and who for- 
merly was prominent in the grain busi- 
ness in that part of the state, died last 
week. Four daughters, all of whom live 
in Frankfort, survive. 

One barberry bush, which spread black 
stem rust, caused damage to wheat over 
an area four miles long and one and a 
half miles wide in Bartholomew County, 
Ind., this summer. Some fields were not 
worth cutting, and the total loss is esti- 


mated at $7,000. 
Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


EVANSVILLE 

EvansviLteE, Inv., July 8.—The price 
of wheat went up 3c in Evansville mar- 
ket today, millers offering $1.05 at the 
mills and $1 at stations. The weather 
has been unusually bad for threshing 
during the past week, and deliveries of 
new wheat from stations have been slow. 

‘The market generally has been very 
slow and quiet during the week, southern 
buyers especially holding off for lower 
prices. Sales, in consequence, have been 
only moderate. Export business is at a 
low ebb, with few requests for quotations. 

Flour quotations for the week end, 
based Evansville, in 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: best patent $6.75@7.25, straights $4 
@6, Kansas hard $7.50; first clears, in 
jutes, $3.50@4.75; seconds, $3.30@4. 

Millfeed has not been in very active 
demand. Prices, f.o.b., Evansville, ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, carload lots: bran, $20; 
mixed feed, $23; shorts, $23@26. 

W. W. Ross. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., July 8.—While the big 
mills in this territory are still running 
full time, no new business is developing. 
Millers say that they are unable to in- 
terest buyers in new wheat flour. There 
is a continued good demand for feed. 
The movement of wheat to this market 
is extremely light, only a few cars com- 
ing in daily. Some new Nebraska wheat 
has been threshed, and the new crop will 
begin to arrive in some volume within 
the next week or 10 days. 


OMAHA FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet, 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week i.icéece 18,900 18,000 95 
I WeOK cccescos 18,900 *21,328 111 
Yea v Wwrerree et 24,000 21,236 88 
Two years ago ..... 24,000 5,659 23 


soth mills running Sunday. 
NOTES 


‘The first new wheat to arrive in this 
market was sold on the floor of the 
Grain Exchange Thursday morning. It 
was consigned by the Latta Grain Co., 
from Melia, Neb., to the Hynes Eleva- 
tor Co. which sold it to the Updike 
Grain Co. for $1.09 per bu. The wheat 
graded No, 1 hard winter and tested 
60.2 Ibs, 

lie Nye-Schneider-Jenks Co. has 
bourht the Holmquist Elevator Co.’s 
Ou ha terminal elevator, and will soon 
tak possession of and operate the house, 
which has a capacity of 500,000 bus. 
The Holmquist Elevator Co. will con- 
tinue to do a commission and receiving 
business in this market. The Nye- 
Scl:neider-Jenks Co., of which Julius H. 
Barnes, former president of the United 
Stues Grain Corporation, is the head, 
recently moved its general headquarters 
frou: Fremont, Neb., to Omaha. 

_l. E. Richardson, Omaha representa- 
tive of the Crete (Neb.) Mills, says of 
the Nebraska wheat crop: “Considerable 
shock sprouting has developed in the 
sou'h Platte country, west of Lincoln. 
How large an area is affected at this 


time it would be impossible to say, but 
should the present damp weather con- 
tinie for a few days, it will certainly 


become general over eastern Nebraska. 
In some of the fields examined in the 
vic:nity of Lincoln the shocks were water 
Soiked and badly sprouted, due in part 
to the grain being cut before straw ma- 
tured. The Nebraska crop as a whole 
will be very spotted, judged from a 
milling standpoint. 
Letcu Leste. 
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When asked regarding flour market 
conditions, a member of the trade recent- 
ly pulled that old wheeze that business 
was “looking up,” adding that it was 
“flat on its back.” This, as above stated, 
is old, very old, but it fits the present 
situation, therefore its antiquity may be 
excused. 

Without any attempt or desire to be 
pessimistic, one may say that the last 
three or four weeks have been the dullest 
in the local flour business during any 
period in the last five years. Buyers all 
along the line have solidly adhered to 
their waiting policy. Many having had 
flour previously booked have taken it out 
without booking any more, and are pro- 
ceeding to operate their business on as 
light stocks as they can possibly squeeze 
through with. 

The recent advances in Minneapolis 
cash wheat forced spring wheat mills to 
put their prices well above the level at 
which buyers could possibly be interest- 
ed, and above a parity with Canadian 
flours. This gave the latter a slight op- 
portunity which mills over the border 
were not slow to take advantage of, but 
resulting in no heavy volume of sales, 
though it had an extremely upsetting 
effect on general market conditions, mak- 
ing prices extremely unstable, more par- 
ticularly as this advance was followed 
immediately by a substantial decline. 

The period the trade is now going 
through might be likened to that on the 
farm when between hay and grass. Of- 
ferings of new Kansas flours are rather 
light, and the prices ure still so slightly 
different from the old ones that they fail 
to interest the trade to any extent; con- 
sequently, there is little activity in this 
class of flour, and such buying as there 
has been during the past week was entire- 
ly for immediate needs. 

Soft winter wheat flours are much in 
the same position, and new crop stuff has 
not been freely offered. This, however, 
has not made much difference, as there 
is no heavy demand for these flours at 
the present time, principally because of 
the lack of export demand. 

Undoubtedly one of the influences 
which has been largely responsible for 
the particular dullness of the last few 
days has been the Fourth of July holi- 
day, because most business houses closed 
on Friday night and did not open until 
Wednesday morning. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $8.75@ 
9.50; standard patent, $7.50@8; first 
clears, $5.75@6.50; soft winter straights, 
$5.50@5.75; hard winter straights, old 
$6.50@7, new about $6@6.50; first clears, 
$5.50@6.50; rye, $5.75@6,—all in jute. 

TREATED FLOUR LABELING 

Since the passage of the ordinance pro- 
viding for the marking of artificially 
treated flour, a number of those inter- 
ested have inquired as to whether or not 
the New York City board of health has 
laid down any special form for the mark- 
ing of flour packages. The board, inter- 
rogated on this point, states that no defi- 
nite form of marking has as yet been de- 
cided upon, but that such action is under 
consideration, and that a decision may 
be reached within the next two weeks. 

As it now stands it is necessary for 
packages to he marked with the word 
“bleached,” followed by a statement of 
the kind or character of agent used in 
the process. 

NOTES 

There is a good opportunity offered for 
a high class salesman who has acquain- 
tance with New York state, Connecticut, 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts trade, 
and any one interested in the matter may 
communicate with this office regarding it. 

David Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, and his 
son Harold, were in New York on July 6. 


A reduction in the storage rates at New 
York on bran, feed, flour, grain and meal 
was announced July 6 by the Morgan 
Line, effective Sept. 1. The new rate 
will be charged for each five days or 
fraction thereof at the rate of lc per 
100 Ibs for the first four periods, 3c for 
the next four periods and 514,c for each 
successive period. The present rate is 
2¥c for the first five days, 314c for the 
second and 114¢ for each subsequent day 
or fraction thereof. 

An improvement in the value of foreign 
trade passing through the port of New 
York was shown for the month of May 
for the first time in several months, there 
being a slight increase in both imports 
and exports, though the total volume of 
business was not so high as in some pre- 
vious similar periods. The total value of 
the imports was slightly over $117,000,000, 
or about $7,000,000 in excess of the pre- 
vious May. Exports were a bit over 
$112,000,000, against $103,000,000 for the 
previous May. 


BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., July 8.—Flour this 
week was in the readjustment or transi- 
tion period as regards hard and soft 
winters, with prices making further 
progress toward a new crop basis. Even 
old springs were sympathetically affect- 
ed, as cash wheat premiums lost consid- 
erably more this week than they gained 
last. However, this applies to wheat 
more than flour, as the mills are still 
a little backward about coming forward 
with their new crop product based on 
the present cost of raw material. 

The feeling is gaining ground that 
the new wheat crop is neither as large 
nor as g' as was first thought, and 
that perhaps we have already seen the 
lowest prices of the season, unless, per- 
chance, the spring wheat movement should 
be big enough to make a new record. 
The trouble in this section has been too 
much rain, and, according to reliable 
authorities, half of the crop is still out 
in the, fields, with some of the grain 
now sprouting in shock. Poor wheat 
generally means low prices, but maybe 
the farmers are sending their worst 
grain to market first and holding their 
best for a rise. They have been known 
to do it before. 

Many in the trade are anxious to see 
wheat sell.down to $1, say Chicago July 
or September, believing that this would 
insure ideal conditions by bringing the 
whole world into the market as a buyer 
and by giving the trade a revival of the 
good old days of long ago, but the grain 
hesitates, pulls back and is suspiciously 
balky. 

Springs were steady and quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $7.75@8; 
standard patents, $7.25@7.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Buyers had no notion of paying these 
figures, with Minneapolis cash wheat off 
15@19c bu for the week. 

New hard winters were unchanged and 
neglected, short patents at the close 
ranging nominally $6.75@7; straights, 
$6.25@6.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c 
more in wood, 5@l5c less in jute, or 
15@25c less in bulk. A little was done 
in old flour, up to $7, cotton, for stand- 
ard patent for quick shipment, but this 
was exceptional, as cheaper offerings 
were on the market and went begging. 
New stock at a reasonable price was the 
thing wanted, but not to be had. The 
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trade kept its eye on the fact that cash 
wheat at Kansas City was at 3@44c 
premium over July in the same market. 
It doesn’t mind paying the 3c premium, 
but it draws the line at the 44c, in defer- 
ence to its customers and its conscience. 
If there were any sales of new, they 
couldn’t be traced. 

New soft winters were featureless and 
dull, short patents closing nominally at 
$6@6.25; near-by straights, $5@5.25,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@léc less in jute, or 15@25c in bulk. 
Something was done in old western pat- 
ent around $6.75, cotton, and in old near- 
by straight at $5.30, cotton, but buyers 
were more interested in new crop stuff, 
which the mills were reluctant to offer, 
owing to bad weather and slow move- 
ment of wheat to market. Some new 
near-by straight was sold here earlier 
in the season at $4.50@4.75, and later 
up to $5, bulk, but since then the mills 
have demanded practically as much for 
new as old. 

City mills are fighting hard for both 
domestic and export trade, and are meet- 
ing with considerable success. They are 
still maintaining prices on flour, but have 
reduced feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 21,- 
030 bbls; destined for export, 9,392. 


NOTES 

Range of new southern wheat on 
grade this week, $1.06@1.18; sample lots, 
80c@$1.10. 

Exports from here this week included 
3,097 bbls flour and 474,832 bus grain— 
159,884 wheat, 51,429 corn and 263,519 
rye. 

Irving B. Baugher, with Dennis & Co., 
Inc., grain, freights and forwarding, has 
applied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to July 8, 1922, 690,487 bus; 
year ago, 422,424. Range of prices this 
week, 73@754,c; last year, 66@68c. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
wheat, $1.65 bu; domestic wheat, $1.40; 
corn, 85c; rye, $1.05; barley, 80c; oats, 
55c. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to July 8, 104,664 bus; same 
time last year, 237,744. Range of prices 
this week, 80c@$1.18; last year, 65c@ 
$1.2614. 

Wheat closed the week here thus: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $1.25, nominal; spot 
No. 2 red winter garlicky, new, $1.16; 
July, representing contract grade, 
$1.1414. 

William H. Stiide, of Otto Stiide & 
Co., grain exporters, who has been abroad 
for three months on business and pleas- 
ure, appeared on ’change today, looking 
greatly improved in health. 

Henry Snow & Son, wholesale grocers 
and flour, who are turning their present 
warehouse into a modern office building, 
have leased the four-story warehouse at 
210 East Lombard Street, where they 
will hereafter carry stock and conduct 
business. 

It is stated the first hearing in the 
differential fight, involving practically 
every port on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, will be held at Boston on Sept. 
12, to be followed by meetings at New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
and the South Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

William H. Hayward, formerly of 
Baltimore but now associated with the 
Commercial Union of America, Inc., in- 
ternational merchant in flour, grain and 
cereals, of New York, was here over 
the holidays to see his family, and did 
not forget to come on ’change and shake 
hands with old friends. 

Baltimore’s second Export and Import 
Exposition will be held in the Fifth 
Regiment Armory, July 10-15, The dis- 
play, it is said, promises to surpass that 
of last year, and will include many new 
and interesting features of the export 
and import trade of the world in gen- 
eral, and of Baltimore in particular. 

Visitors of the week were W. Ben- 
kert, export manager Armour Grain Co., 
H. S. Muggeridge, James E. Bennett & 
Co., grain, and Killian V. R. Nicol, vice 
president Armour Grain Co., Chicago; 
Gerald R. Martin, Brooks Elevator Co., 
grain,. Minneapolis; W. H. Wilson, sal- 
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vage, and W. J. Brainard, of Brainard 
Commission Co., grain ake y New 
York; C. E. Dingwall, of C. E. Ding- 
wall & Co., grain, flour and feed, Mil- 
waukee; S. F. Sanford, superintendent 
municipal elevator, New Orleans. 


Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puiapereuia, Pa., July 8.—The flour 
market during the past week was un- 
settled by fluctuations in wheat, but 
showed little net change. Buyers lacked 
confidence, and were operating cautious- 
ly. Little improvement in the situation 
is anticipated until new crop flour be- 
comes available. 


INCREASED WHEAT YIELD 


A press dispatch from the Pennsyl- 
vania State College says that the wheat 
yield on 10,000 acres in Pennsylvania is 
expected to show an increase of 50,000 
bus this summer as the direct result of 
the wheat seed, Pennsylvania 44, de- 
veloped at the college a few years ago. 
This number of acres of the new variety 
of wheat are being harvested, and the 
average increased yield will be five bush- 
els an acre. 

If the more than 1,000,000 acres that 
are sown with wheat in this state were 
sown entirely with Pennsylvania 44 it is 
estimated that the increase in value of 
the state’s wheat crop would exceed $5,- 
000,000. Pennsylvania 44 is a selection 
of fulcastro originating from a single 
head selected on one of the college farms 
in 1909. It came as the result of more 
than 1,200 selections made under the 
direction of Professor C. F. Noll, of the 
School of Agriculture. 


NOTES 


John Willard, of the executive depart- 
ment of the Maritime Exchange, has re- 
turned from his wedding tour. 

Among the visitors on ’change this 
week was J. C. Miller, secretary and 
manager of the Hardesty Milling Co., 
Canal Dover, Ohio. 

William M. Crowe has resigned as 
vice president and director of the 
American Stores Co. because of. ill 
health. No successor has been elected. 

SamuEt S. DANIEL. 


PITTSBURGH 


PitrssurcH, Pa., July 8..—-There is con- 
siderable uneasiness as to the wider range 
in new wheat prices and the variable re- 
ports as to quality. In general, lower 
prices are expected. The trade is carry- 
ing considerable old wheat flour, although 
the stock at this time of the year is the 
lightest ever known in this end of the 
state. 

There was an upward trend in prices 
during the past week. The quotations 
are: hard winter wheat short patents 
$7.90@8.10, standard patents $7@7.25; 
spring wheat short patents $8@8.35, 
standard patents $7@7.35,—all 98's, cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Pittsburgh; soft winters, 
$5.50, bulk. 

There was absolutely no change in the 
millfeed market, and demand was very 

oor. Quotations: spring wheat bran, 

@20.50 ton; middlings, $21.50@22; 
flour middlings, $28@29.50; red dog, $35 
@37; low grade, $36@37. 


NOTES 


W. E. Cline, of the Export Milling 
Co., Export, Pa. was here during the 
week, 

Carl Kennedy, of the J. J. Kennedy 
& Sons Co., Zelienople, was in Pittsburgh 
this week. 

Harry E. Brooks, representative of the 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, 
has returned from an eastern trip. 

The annual picnic of the Retail Master 
Bakers’ Association of Pittsburgh will 
be held on July 12, in Turner Park. It 
will be a gathering of wholesale flour 
merchants from all over the state, while 
salesmen from the West also will be pres- 
ent. 

The Pittsburgh Flour Men’s Club held 
an impromptu meeting this week in the 
Seventh Avenue Hotel, with A. P. Cole 
presiding. ‘The following members were 
enrolled: J. E. Allen, C. A. Jones, J. H. 
Wilhelm, H. B. Thompson, C. A. Balsh, 
H. E. Brooks, and J. A. Swindell. The 
next meeting will be held Oct. 28. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 8.—With the 
flour market unsettled by the rapid shift- 
ing of wheat prices, most mills here re- 
port that sales have shrunk to even 
smaller proportions than before. With 
persistent bear reports on the size of the 
coming crop, the trade is buying only to 
supply the most urgent needs, and these 
= to be alarmingly small. 

akers still complain that there has 
been no midsummer bulge in the bread 
trade. A variety of reasons are put for- 
ward for this condition, but the signifi- 
cant thing is that the seasonal increase 
in bread demand has failed to develop. 
Western flour at minimum prices con- 
tinues to be a factor in this market, and 
the trade is not slow to use it as a 
level in squeezing prices on established 
brands. 

With the railroad strike fading away, 
the stimulus to buying a little in advance 
against a possible day of need has been 
removed. There is nothing to buoy up 
the market at this juncture, except pos- 
sibly the general policy of laying in a 
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@8 bbl, and graham at $5.70@5.80, both 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 

There has been a little more activity in 
ve flour, with mills making respectable 
showings under the conditions. Bookings 
now take everything for the next fort- 
night. Prices on best white brands steady 
at $5.90 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands very slack, with light 
offered at $7 bbl, medium at $6.75, and 
dark at $6.40, cotton 98's. 

With the reduced volume of flour, feed 
is a small item. There is little or no 
accumulation, but that is more due to the 
light offerings than to much demand. 
Pastures were probably never better at 
this season of the year than now. It looks 
as though they could hardly get down to 
the seasonable drouth condition of July 
and August. This will make some differ- 
ence in feed demand, prolonging the sea- 
son until corn fodder comes in, without 
the usual recourse to at least some mill- 
feed. Prices are little changed on car 
lot sales to outside points, but locally, 
where mills are largely dependent on 
dairymen and farmers, they are making 
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little old flour before the new crop comes 
in, but that practice is less prevalent 
than it used to be. 

Reports from one or two of the mills 
are more favorable, with sales making a 
respectable total, but these are excep- 
tions. Most of the mills have held prices 
steady, but the bulge in wheat forced one 
or two to advance prices about 25c on all 
grades. After all, quoted prices are 
rather nominal. Principal quotations on 
hard wheat flours include: spring patents, 
$8.65@9 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $8.90; bakers patent, $8.15@8.25, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $8.25@8.50, cotton 98’s, mostly 
local; first clears, $6.50@7.50, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6.75; low grade, 
$4.25@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Although country mills generally re- 
port very little business in sight, some of 
the soft wheat mills mostly grinding win- 
ter wheat are booked ahead on estab- 
lished brands until August. While Au- 
gust is about the limit on old wheat here, 
the mills refuse to take any business on 
a new crop basis.so far ahead. Such 
mills stand ready to quote the present 
run of prices on such business, with no 
guaranty whether the wheat used is old 
or new crop. Established brands are of- 
fered at $5.85@5.95 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6.50@7. Millers are 
paying $1.10@1.15 bu fur wheat, delivered 
at the mill. There is rather more than an 
average amount of winter wheat in farm- 
ers’ bins than usual at this season of the 
year. Entire wheat flour steady at $7.90 





concessions of $1@2 ton on both bran 
and middlings. 

Going prices: seeing bran, $24@24.50 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $30; 
winter bran, $23@24, sacked, mostl 
local; spring middlings, $26@29, pen | 
car lots, Boston; local, $32; winter mid- 
dlings, $28, sacked, mostly local. Rye 
feed slow and $1 lower at $23@24 ton, 
sacked, mostly local. Western feed 
steady, with ground oats selling at $34 
ton and corn meal at $31, both bulk, de- 
livered. Corn meal, table quality, selling 
in a small way at $2 per 100 lbs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Phie. WOOK fissccceccccccess 7,000 8 
TRE WEEE 9:0.6.03.0.00.04 080000 8,100 44 


Of this week’s total, 4,900 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 700 
rye. 

; NOTES 

Many pieces of wheat are badly lodged. 
With much of the wheat barely in the 
dough when it went down, it is a question 
whether it will fill well. Rye is turning 
fast, and some pieces on early ground 
will be fit to cut next week. 

The almost continuous rains of recent 
weeks virtually put a stop to haying. 
Some early cut alfalfa and clover prac- 
tically rotted in the fields. That left un- 
cut is overripe. The crop is rather light 
generally, although the late rains have 
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thickened up the bottom somewhat, but 
the crop never overcame the handicap of 
an extremely dry May. 

Reports of heavy damage to corn, due 
to the heavy rains of recent weeks, con- 
tinue to filter in. On much upland the 
crop is badly washed by showers that were 
near cloudbursts, and on the low ground 
many pieces have been flooded. Grass 
and weeds are getting a long start on the 
crop. Little cultivating has been done, 
due to the soggy condition of the ground. 

Considerable interest centers in an at- 
tempt to grow hard winter wheat here 
with a high gluten content. The experi- 
ment is in progress on the James Sullivan 
farm north of Fishers. The wheat is 
known as Huntley’s Argentine mixed, and 
the claim is made that not only does thie 
grain have the appearance of the best 
spring wheat produced in the Northwest, 
but that it contains the peculiar prop- 
erties that put spring wheat at the top in 
producing bread flour. The seed was 
obtained from a miller who had already 
made flour tests and stands ready to buy 
the crop unless it can be sold for seed. 
The crop as it stands in the field looks 
exceptionally good. The straw is stiff 
and stands up well. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., July 8.—Market conci- 
tions in flour showed considerable «e- 
pression locally during the past weck, 
with spring wheat patents reduced 40@ 
55c bbl from a week ago. Hard winter 
and soft winter flours also showed a 
material decline, and indications at tie 
close were toward still lower prices next 
week. 

The indifferent attitude of flour buyers 
continues, and it is almost impossible to 
interest them, no matter how low a 
range of prices may be quoted. ‘The 
memories of the unfortunate experiences 
of the past year are still fresh in the 
minds of all buyers. 

The average flour buyer at the pres- 
ent time is confining his purchases to 
single car lots. On occasion some of 
the big bakers are increasing their pur- 
chases, but in most cases two cars at a 
time are the limit. Shipping directions 
are invariably given with the order, 
which would indicate that buyers «are 
not carrying stocks of any size. 


STRIKE EFFECTS 


Very little attention has been paid to 
the railroad strike, so far as it affects 
New England. Flour buyers do not «ap- 
pear to be alarmed and have not changed 
their policy as regards buying. ‘he 
coal strike is really giving more concern 
at present, and it looks as if the coming 
fall would see this section of the coun- 
try in a serious condition through lack 
of coal for both business and home pur- 
poses. 

Practically 90 per cent of the coal «r- 
riving in Boston comes by water. Dur- 
ing June the receipts here amounted to 
but 25,895 tons anthracite and 358,532 
tons bituminous. Of the bituminous, 
47,454 tons were imported from Cuape 
Breton, and 3,707 arrived from New- 
castle, Eng., something that has not hap- 
pened in years. 

While the bituminous situation is im- 
proving, only about one seventh of the 
anthracite coal required here has coine 
forward, and those in a position to 
know state that, if shipments to this 
market should commence at once, there 
will still be a serious shortage when cold 
weather arrives. Many families are pur- 
chasing bituminous coal for use in heat- 
ing their homes, and are being advised 
to do so by the Massachusetts commitiee 
on necessaries of life. 


NEW WHEAT FLOUR 
New wheat flour is being offered very 
sparingly, with buyers taking only 4 
moderate interest. Everything points to 
a settled policy on their part to carry 
over into the new crop year the buying 
methods that have proved satisfactory 
during the first half of the current year. 
It also seems to be the policy of the 
mills to dovetail the new and old seasons 
together in such a way as to cause the 
least possible disturbance to the trade. 
Some blends of old and new wheat 
flour have been offered by mills in the 
Southwest. This accounts for the wide 
range of prices quoted in the hard wheat 
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section, some of them being 75@90c 
apart on new wheat flour. Some mills 
seem willing to take a chance of getting 
plenty of good milling wheat later, while 
others refuse to quote prices until they 
see the way clear to getting the wheat 
to protect themselves. ; 

With the further break in prices to- 
day, indications point to a much lower 
market next week. Minneapolis patents 
are offered freely at $8.50@8.60 bbl in 
cotton as an open quotation, and these 
prices would undoubtedly be shaded 10 
@25c more if there was any demand. 
Country patents range down to $7.25, 
with special short patents around $8.75 
@9. Hard and soft wheat flours are 
also tending lower. 

NOTES 


Corn meal firmly held, with a quiet 
demand. Oatmeal unchanged, with a 
moderate inquiry. 

Rye flours are held firmer at an ad- 
vance of 25¢c bbl over quotations made 
earlier in the week. Demand slow. 


The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
July 1, as reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce, was 21,230 bbls, compared 
with 26,250 on June 1 and 20,260 a year 
ago. 

When J. O. Ewing, vice president 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Boston a few days ago he was 
invited by George B. Thompson, the New 
England representative, to visit the Belle- 
vue Golf Club. While playing over the 
course with Mr. Thompson, Mr. Ewing 
made the fifth hole in one, something 
that never happened on this course be- 
fore and which it is understood has rare- 
ly happened on any golf course. The 
golf enthusiasts on the floor of the Cham- 
ber, and there are many of them, are 
still talking about it. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., July 8.—As a rule the 
mills reported a lessening demand as the 
wheat market showed declines, and the 
past few days new business has flattened 
out almost entirely. Flour prices went 
down with the 15e decline in cash price 
of wheat in Minneapolis, but the majority 
of high grade patent millers were not 
willing to follow the downward trend, 
and, on the whole, there was little change 
today from last week. The disposition, 
however, was to sell today and take a 
chance. Some of the mills were asking 
as high as $8.75 for the best patents early 
in the week, but dropped steadily. 

\ little export demand was reported, 
but the big bakers seem to have kept the 
mills going, and from all indications they 
are not yet fully supplied, although not 
in the market the past few days. There 
are still some domestic orders on the 
books, and it looks as if the mills would 
be kept fairly busy next week without 
additional orders. Shipping directions 
are good, and there is no surplus supply 
on hand, ? 

Virst clears continue scarce and in good 
demand at quotations, but there is no 
disposition to sell, and it is doubtful if 
any quantity could be obtained at the 
outside figure if quality is wanted. Sec- 


ond clears are very dull, and bids are 
asked on quite a number of lots which 
could be moved quickly. Rye flour dull 
ani, although the cereal has dropped 
Sharply this week, last week’s prices for 
flour are being fairly well maintained. 

the local retail trade continues dull, 
but there is no change in prices from last 


weck, millers holding for $8.75 in 24’s 
for the best patent. 

Kansas mills did nothing worth men- 
tioning, and prices were easy. The range 
for short patent was $6.90@7.65, and 
Standard patent $6@7, Buffalo rate 
Points, 

Millfeeds dropped about $1 early in 
the week, but reacted later, and the mills 
were quite firm today, particularly for 
bran, There appear to be no surplus 
offerings in straight carloads of any 
kind of millfeeds, most mills being sold 
aheid for a week or 10 days. Jobbers 
Say the demand is limited, as pastures 
continue excellent and will last for several 
Weeks, even with dry weather. Canadian 
offerings of bran and middlings have 
been cleaned up. 

Corn meal coarse feed is in good de- 
mand and stronger, with prospects of a 
further advance next week, as the mills 
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here have been good buyers of track re- 
ceipts at higher prices. Hominy feed is 
picking up both in price and demand, 
and offerings are only fair. Gluten feed 
unsettled. Oil meal lower, with little 
trade, and resellers anxious to unload. 
Cottonseed meal lower and weak, and 
some demand at the decline. Milo is held 
too high to expect any business, and there 
are all sorts of prices, generally far above 
the reach of feed mixers. No. 3 mixed 
Kafir is quoted at $1.90, track, Buffalo. 
Buckwheat dull, and offered at $2.35, 
track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats higher and in good demand. 
Reground oat hulls dull, but held at $9, 
track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRIS WEG ccccccccccccccs 134,860 80 
Limst week ..cccccccccccce 154,025 93 
WORE GOD a cecceveccsscesnes 113,280 68 
TWO years AGO ......seeee 127,760 77 
TRree YORTS ABO occcosecs 124,650 75 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are 2,600,000 bus, 
compared with 321,000 a year ago. 

Agents of Kansas wheat dealers, who 
have overrun this market for a week, 
have been called off. 

A cargo of potash from Bremen, Ger- 
many, arrived at Syracuse this week. This 
is the first lot received by the barge 
canal, and there is more in transit. 


Shipments of grain from Buffalo ele- 
vators to Montreal by lake this week were 
416,000 bus wheat compared with 266,000 
bus wheat and 152,000 bus corn last year. 


Hay would have been an exceptionally 
good crop if the rain had held off long 
enough for cutting. As it is, in some 
sections the cut hay has been afloat too 
long to be first class. 

Joseph Hannes, manager of the Thorn- 
ton & Chester Milling Co., will leave to- 
night on a three weeks’ vacation. His 
many friends in the milling game are 
wondering how he can keep away from 
business. 

The strike of freight handlers on the 
docks here continues, and most steamers 
are being unloaded at Erie. The street 
car strike is still on, and jitney service is 
taking care of the people fairly well. 
More trouble is expected. 

The last of the machinery in the Oswego 
Starch Factory was loaded on a steamer 
this week to be taken to the Corn Prod- 
ucts Co. plant in Cardinal, Canada. The 
big empty structure is being guarded 
against fire, and its final disposition is 
a problem. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 2,693,000 bus, of which 1,348,- 
000 were wheat, 432,000 coming from Can- 
ada. A year ago the receipts of grain 
were 2,587,000 bus, 892,000 being wheat, 
345,000 from Canadian ports. There are 
three cargoes of Canadian grain due here 
today. 

Shipments of grain by the barge canal 
from Buffalo to New York for the season 
show a very heavy increase over last year, 
and predictions are that the season will 





be the largest in many years. The figures 
to July 1, in tons, follow: 





1922 1921 1920 

Wheat 2. .ccccece 23,779 23,729 5,385 
16,076 9,122 eeee 

6,633 12,808 227 

4,622 4,169 560 

29,514 se. 23,230 

80,624 49,828 29,402 





E. BANGASSER. 


INDIA’S JUTE MANUFACTURE 


Export Statistics Indicate Greater Business 
in Future in Bags and Cloth Than 
in Raw Material 


Indian export statistics of jute and 
manufactures thereof from April to De- 
cember, 1921, when compared with those 
of the corresponding nine months of 
1913, 1919, and 1920, indicate that in the 
future probably less raw material and 
more bags and cloth will be shipped 
from British India, according to con- 
sular reports of the trend of exports up 
to March $31, 1922, which bear out this 
statement. The nine months’ totals are 
(000’s omitted) : 


-——-April- December———_,, 








Articles— 1913 1919 1920 1921 
Raw jute, tons 556 456 362 317 
Gunny bags, 

number ...288,204 260,145 431,830 306,969 
Gunny cloth, 

yards ..... 804,262 917,621 1,078,809 828,051 


“The most striking facts about raw 
jute exports,” states a consular survey, 
“are, first, the tremendous drop in ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom, which fell 
from 220,000 long tons for the nine 
months’ period 1913 to 56,000 in 1921; 
and, second, the phenomenal rise in ex- 
ports to Germany, which increased from 
2,600 tons in 1919 to 109,000 in 1921 and 
thereby practically reached the pre-war 
total. The 1921 quantity exported is im- 
portant, since for the first time a country 
other than the United Kingdom led as 
a buyer of raw jute from India. 

“The Far East continues to be the 
leading market for Indian gunny bags. 
Notable gains in takings were made by 
Java, Siam, Indo-China, Japan, and Aus- 
tralia, while large losses were registered 
by the Knited Kingdom, western Europe, 
Egypt, and the West Indies. 

“In gunny cloth the largest decrease 
in exports was to Argentina, followed by 
the United Kingdom and western Eu- 
rope, while the biggest increase was in 
shipments to Australia. 

EXPANSION IN JUTE MACHINERY 

“Since 1913 there has been a growth 
in the number of looms employed in 


working jute in Indian mills. The fol- 
lowing table illustrates this growth: 


Hessian Sacking 
Year— looms looms Total 
i) eee 21,050 15,791 36,841 
BORD. ccccecess 23,376 16,075 39,451 
ee 24,353 16,124 40,367 
Peete ete 24,453 16,445 40,898 
1922... ...ceee 24,985 16,354 41,339 


“There are now 76 jute mills in India, 
and nine new ones are projected or un- 
der construction. Two American com- 
panies are erecting bagging mills in In- 
dia, and have shipped abroad part of 
the bagging machinery formerly operat- 
ed in America. This industrial transfer 
will tend to lessen Indian exports of raw 
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jute in the future, while exports of 
jute manufactures should thereby be 
larger. ; 


INDIAN BURLAP INDUSTRY 


“The United States at the present time 
receives 93 per cent of its supply of bur- 
lap from Calcutta, which produces about 
one half of the world’s output of jute 
fabrics and bags. According to a report 
of the United States Tariff Commission, 
Calcutta owes its dominant position to 
its ability to manufacture burlap at a 
price so low that no country can com- 
pete except by means of a very high 
tariff. The average price per yard of 
burlap shipped from Calcutta to the 
United States before the war was about 
2.75¢c and in 1920 about 4c. The produc- 
tion of raw jute is confined to India; 
the crop up to 1918 averaged yearly 
about 8,000,000 bales of 400 Ibs each. 

“This monopoly sof the raw material, 
close proximity of centers of production 
to centers of manufacture, and low labor 
costs are India’s leading advantages. A 
comparison of wages paid in American 
bagging mills with those in Indian jute 
mills shows, for instance, that in Janu- 
ary, 1921, a weaver in an American mill 
received $19.50 per week, as against $2.84 
paid to the weaver in an Indian mill. 
Indian labor is, however, relatively in- 
efficient, but the employment of Scotch 
overseers and the use of up-to-date ma- 
chinery minimize somewhat this handi- 
cap. A number of mills generate their 
own electric power. As a result, the jute 
industry is maintained at a level of ef- 
ficiency that is high for India. 

“The final forecast of the jute crop 
for the 1921-22 season, as published by 
the director of agriculture, Bengal, put 
the area for the three provinces of Ben- 
gal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam at l,- 
513,358 acres, a decrease of 995,415 acres, 
or 40 per cent, from the previous season’s 
figures. The yield was estimated at 4,- 
052,609 bales of 400 lbs each, a decrease 
of 1,925,983 bales, or 32 per cent, from 
the 1920-21 returns. Latest advices show 
that this estimate has been exceeded, as 
the number of bales reported for the 
first eight months of the season (i.e., up 
to Feb. 28, 1922) is 5,543,328.” 





United Kingdom—Wheat and Flour Imports 

Total imports of wheat and flour into the 
United Kingdom, by fiscal years ended Aug. 
31 (000’s omitted): 








Total as 

Wheat, bus Flour, bbls wheat, bus 

BORE... ccee 164,000 8,27 201,220 
1930... .ccce 190,309 5,948 217,075 
BOES. cccces 130,650 10,637 178,516 
ol ere 128,000 14,560 193,500 
1917 148,000 7,400 181,000 
5,668 215,412 

6,055 211,583 

> 6,370 217,089 

TOS. wc cces 210,627 6,376 239,317 
ADRS. wcccee 188,798 5,700 214,450 
LOBL. wcccee 188,914 5,485 213,596 
BORG sc cc oves 193,449 6,076 220,783 
1908. ccccee 166,558 6,195 194,436 
7,652 210,757 

7,427 211,717 

7,983 212,407 

6,223 222,225 

10,862 223,024 

10,764 204,856 

11,039 191,483 

1901. .cccee 129,408 12,921 187,551 
1906. .ccces 121,579 12,211 176,529 
3BOD. «ccs 123,183 12,478 179,335 
1898....... 118,684 11,460 170,254 
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REBUILDING THE NORTH 
WESTERN ELEVATOR 


When engineers set about to rebuild 
the North Western Elevator, at South 
Chicago, which was wrecked by an ex- 
plosion on March 19 of last year, they 
were confronted by such a big problem 
that it took considerable time to deter- 
mine the proper methods of procedure. 
The elevator, with a capacity of 10,000,- 
000 bus, was constructed of re-enforced 
concrete. So vast were the piles of débris, 
so numerous the engineering difficulties to 


ried to collectors over dust houses outside 
of the elevator. 

There will also be a special equipment 
for removing dust from floors, walls and 
ceilings. At every 45 feet an inlet valve 


will be provided. Here can be attached 
metallic hose that will enable the oper- 
ator to pick up grain and dust from the 
floors, ceilings and walls at any point. 
The new drier house will be separate 
from the working house. 


All drier fans 
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are to be chain driven, and dust-proof 
housings will inclose all these chains. The 
fans of the dust collecting system are 
to be installed in a separate fireproof 
building. Compressed air will also be 
used for blowing dust out of motors and 
motor bearings of electrical appliances. 
All electrical panel boards will be erected 
in separate dust-tight rooms. To protect 
the electric lights, double vapor globes 
and heavy wire guards will be provided. 
It is hoped and expected that these pre- 
cautions will prevent a repetition of the 
explosion that was powerful enough to 
lift from the supporting pillars the stor- 
age bins containing 6,000,000 bus of grain. 
Rosert H. Mouton. 





Reconstruction Work With Hollow Tile in Place of Concrete 


be surmounted, so elaborate the plans for 
rendering the new structure explosion 
proof, that even with the employment of 
specially devised methods and a large 
force of workmen, the task of restora- 
tion seems slow and laborious. Consid- 
erable progress has been made, however, 
and with the first difficulties out of the 
way, it is believed that the work will now 
proceed with much greater speed. 

In cases where the surfaces had to re- 
sist a terrific stress, it has been found 
necessary to provide an overlapping of 
the new steel re-enforcement upon that 
remaining in the parts left standing. It 
was thought better to obtain this overlap- 
ping by cutting away enough of the con- 
crete to expose the old re-enforcement 
than by drilling holes into the standing 
concrete so that the ends of the new 
re-enforcing bars could be _ inserted. 
Forms were then built and the concrete 
poured. This plan was also followed in 
making great gaps in the bin walls grain- 
tight. In going over small cracks in the 
outside walls, a thin cement mixture 
known as “eyewash” was used. 

In small cracks, where re-enforcing 
had been snapped off, it was necessary, 
in order to reach the steel, to enlarge the 
cracks to a width of six or eight inches, 
and then fill in with concrete. By having 
the* filling ape at a higher level, the 
upper part of the aperture was com- 
pactly filled and no tamping was neces- 
sary. 

Greater precautions have been taken in 
this rebuilt terminal to. fight the dust 
menace than in any other large elevator. 
Two separate dust collecting systems are 
to be installed. The units of each can be 
operated independently. All the dust will 
be piped directly to 15 collecting bins on 
the roof of the track shed, and then car- 


\ 
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DEALING IN FUTURES 

In the case of Scandinavian Import- 
Export Co. vs. Bachman et al., 186 N.Y. 
Supp. 860, plaintiff unsuccessfully sought 
to recover from defendant brokers money 
deposited to margin cotton futures. The 
main contention made before the appecl- 
late division of the New York supreme 
court in this case was that the plaintifi’s 
corporate powers were not broad enouch 
to enable it to enter into future trading. 
But the court decided that, since it ap- 
peared that bona fide purchases were in- 
tended and not a mere gambling in mar- 
ket prices, the transaction fell within the 
scope of plaintiff's charter power to buy 
and sell any kind of personal property. © 

In reaching its conclusions the court 
cites the decision of the United States 
district court for the western district of 
Missouri in the case of Medlin Milling 
Co. vs. Moffatt Commission Co., 218 Fed. 
686, wherein it was decided that a fleu 
milling corporation acts within its legiti 
mate corporate powers in making bona 
fide contracts for future delivery of 
wheat, and hedging, to protect its:lf 
against market fluctuations. In that cise 
the court said: 

“The Medlin Milling Co. had the in- 
doubted right to buy grain for future ¢'e- 
livery, and to hedge such bona fide ce n- 
tracts when necessary to protect itsclf 
against the fluctuations of the mark:t. 
It had no right under its charter to gi.n- 
ble in futures, as that term is used and 
understood in this discussion. Such de.\l- 
ings were clearly ultra vires this corpo::- 
tion, and were prohibited, both becatise 
of the restrictions of its charter and !}« 
policy of the law. Any acts of its officers 
or agents, of the kind thus forbidden, «re 

V 


not binding upon it. To this extent they 
are strangers to it. Neither has the cor 
poration power to ratify such acts, }\c- 
cause illegal and immoral in the eyes of 
the law... . 

“The doctrine of ultra vires, by which 
a contract made by a corporation beyond 
the scope of its corporate powers is in- 
lawful and void, and will not support an 
action, rests, as this court has often rec- 
ognized and affirmed, upon three distinct 
grounds: the obligation of any one © n- 
tracting with a corporation to take no! ice 
of the legal limits of its powers; the in- 
terest of the stockholders not to be s:b- 
ject to risks which they have never unicr- 
taken; and, above all, the interest of the 
public that the corporation shall ot 
transcend the powers conferred upor it 


by law.’” 
A. L. H. Srrei 
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A Portion of the Wrecked North Western Elevator After the Débris Had Been Cleared Away 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, JULY 8 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent ....... $7.55 @7.75 $8.50@8.75 
Bakers patent ......-+- 7.80@7.50 8.15@8.40 
First clear, jute....... 5.40@5.95 6.75 @7.26 
Second clear, jute..... 4.25@4.60 56.00@5.50 
No. 2 semolina ......- 7.00@7.25 7.40@7.65 
Durum patent ........ 6.65@6.90 7.15@7.40 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in a 
pure white, $5.60; No. 2 straight, $5.15; 

8 dark, $3.60; No. 6 dark, $5.55; No. 8 La 
34 50. 

WHEAT—The seaboard advised very little 
interest shown by foreigners, and the satis- 
factory crop conditions generally led the 
trade to take the selling side, resulting in 
substantial price reductions. Small receipts 
and light demand were noted in cash spring 
wheat. Durum showed more activity, due to 
better movement and constant demand for 
the track supplies. Stocks decreased 114,000 
bus on the week. 

GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 

———————— Dark northern—___, 


ly No.1 o. No. 3 
8.... 18556 @141% 1315 @136% 123% @129% 
@ 


Se 133% @139% 129% @134% 121% @127% 
6.... 181% @137% 127% @132% 119% @125% 
Feaey edb trod 124% @129% 116% @122% 





8.. 123% @1325% 122% @127% 114% @120% 
*Holiday. 
+ nel durum——, -——Durum—-, 
July No. No. 2 No.1 No, 2 
3... 129 itt 129 119 117 
GF, wccceBeeuee:.“ bebee S0eee see e0 
5... 130% @ Sissx 130% 120% 118% 
Dice seve @130 128 20 18 
Teac cenee @126% 124% 116% 115% 
R. -@125% 123% 115% 114% 
*Holiday, 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
July 3 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
3. -- 59% 33% @35% 85% 44@60 
git. evo Moves cece eS 
B....... 60% 34 @36 85% 44@60 
Rvccanna 60% 335% @35% 84% 44@60 
Ticcvess We 33% @35% 84 44@60 
.. ps pee 32 @34 82% 44@60 
He liday. 

Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 

ing the week, per bushel: 
Spring —-Durum—, 
Sept. July Sept. 

set a cscheuwheuam 129 117 113 
Jul BT cceeecoccecse «660880 0 06©=©686 6860 06=©6l8 8 ets 
eer © . .ccaceseuba 126 118% 113% 
OS 6 vccccasaaees 125 118 110 
Oy T is<avssdauen 122 116% 104% 
OOly 8 wcccccncuass 120 115% 104 

*lloliday. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


. Coen eat noes’ e—Shipments— 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1922 1921 1920 


Spring ... 50 101 +4 133 206 149 
Dur Mm .eee 423 879 399 461 497 601 
Winter .... 6 1 SO sey 1 33 
I Is 479 481 613 6583 664 683 
2 ee 217 + 157 oe 330 130 
RES 0 cank 50 68 70 323 1 ets 
Oe .ccesen 84 82 426 122 94 440 
Bat Y sSan 61 89 25 28 75 ihe 
Fla ed... 17 171 284 57 313 114 
GRAIN STOCKS 
D\\uth-Superior wheat stocks, July 8, and 


Teceivts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 

omi‘'-d in stocks): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ——grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


l2ukn ] 
oP r : 3 144 49 4 46 26 
o ( or 
31 § s en ss le 
All ier 

spring .. 189 99 468 16 321 114 
3, 2 1 dl 
1l,2cur § 2238 28 2366 77 #4268 139 
All other 

durum .. 885 6552 248 164 657 #71 
Wintrr .. 12 6 22 4 ae 
Mixed ..... Re 82 208 287 142 


Toials ..1,212 852 1,168 . 481 483 6517 


St cks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
eleve‘ors, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-—— Domestic—, c— Bo nded——, 

c 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
oh Pee 928 193 
ee 44.200 771 5,764 232 ee 
ee 263 71 3872 oe ee 
Bar!-y .... 162 97 192 4 2 o. 
Flaxseed oy San. | Sar 2 
FLAXSEED 


Trade was narrow. General selling caused 
an «rly decline, but support the closing day 
cam+ from shorts, the current month holding 
Comparatively firm. Shipping of a boatload 
of 79,000 bus to Chicago reduced stocks to 


a low point, which tended to sustain the cash 
and July delivery. Trading interest is broad- 
ening in the fall deliveries. Net loss since 
July 1 runs 3%c in the current month, 5%c 
for October to a full 8¢ for September. No, 1 
spot advanced %c, and is quoted at July to 
1%c over, with to arrive holding at the July 
price. 
———Close——_, 
Opening July 9 
July3 High Low July 8 1921 


July ..$2.61 $2.61 $2.55% $2.59 $1.84 
Sept. . 2.61 2.61 2.54% 2.54% 1.87 
Oct, .. 2.52 2.52% 2.47 2.49% 1.89 





CHICAGO, JULY 8 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


MMOFCHANES 2. cccccocccccseccsecs $8.60@8.95 
Spring patents, jute .........++.+- 7.65 @8.00 
Spring straights, jute ...........- 7.35 @7.60 
Spring clears, jute ............... 5.50 @6.00 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ........ 3.40@4.00 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 8.00@8.70 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ............ $5.60@6.00 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.20@5.60 
Clear, southern, jute ............ - 4.50@4.75 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $7.00 @7.65 
Patent, 96 per cent ....ccseccccees 6.00 @6.75 
GUORM, TERROR, FEW bcccciicccceces 5.00@5.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.80@5.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.50@4.75 


WHEAT—Local milling demand has been 
good, especially for red winter wheat, but 
outside interest has been lacking. Hard win- 
ter premiums have firmed up, but red winter 
and spring are easier. Cash prices were 
lowered about 2c today on winter grades, 
following depression caused by German situ- 
ation, and prices at the close are about even 
with those of a week ago. New wheat is 
being offered more freely by the country, 
though actual shipments are not large. Re- 
ceipts for the week were 193 cars, compared 
with 178 last week, and 410 a year ago. 
Compared with July, premiums closed as 
follows: 


1 red 2% @3c over 1 dh 7@10c over 

2 red 2@2%c over 2 dah 5@7c over 

8 red % @1%c over 3 d h 3@5c over 

4 red July to 3c un 4d h 2@3c over 

1 hd 3@3%c over ly h 3@3%c over 
2 hd 2% @3c over 2 y h 2@8c over 

3 hd 1@2c over 3 y h 1c un to Ic ov 
4 hd July to ic ov 4 y h 1@38c under 
in 12@18c over 1 dn 20@35c over 
2 n 10@12c over 2 dan 15@35c over 
3 n 2@8c over 3 dn 15@25c over 
4n 3c ov to 6c un 4 dan 6@10c over 
1m 2@2%c over 3 m July to ic under 
2m %@2%c over 4m 3@5c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Brn year 
2onee  PRYTCRTICC. fretee ck Re) 
2 oon 115% @118% 113 @116% ia? @124% 
2 bG. 2.00% Disrscce cseve @117 122 @135% 
2 hd. thet ot 113 gilt wet hs 
ZaQR. ccvee BED. cocveQevece cones 
2dah. ° o118% cose $ seeeb saree oiae8% 
BM, Be cece eQeccce coces @116 ..0--@...- 
2 | Saaere Deccee gevece Dicece sence 
2dn. 147% @148% ..... @ .cece ids 9181 


CORN—Receipts, 1,655 cars, compared with 
2,011 last week and 1,203 a year ago. Good 
business done, both domestic and for export. 
Cash prices up about 1@2c on the week. 
Shipping sales totaled approximately 1,550,- 
000 bus. July closed today at 61%c, Septem- 
ber at 64%c, and December at 64%c. Cash 
prices for the week, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 64 @65% 61% @63% 57 @61 
2 mix... 63% @65% 61% @63% 656%@61 
3 mix... 63 @64% 61%@63 56% @59% 
4 mix... 62% @64% 60%@62% ....@56 
5 mix... 62% @63% 59%@61% ....@53% 
6 mix... 61 @63 59 @61% 50% @52% 
1 yellow. 64% @66% 62%@64 57 @61% 
2 yellow. 64 @65% 62 @64 57 @61% 
3 yellow. 683% @65% 61 @63% 56 @59% 
4 yellow. 68 @64% 60 @62% -.-@56 
5 yellow. 62 @64 59% @62 .»»@55 
6 yellow. 61% @63% 57 @61% 50% @57 
1. white... 64% @65 -+--@638% 62%@61% 
2 white.. 64% @65% 62%@64 57% @61 
3 white... 63% @65 61% @63 56 @59% 
4 white... 624% @64% 60 @62% @55 
5 white.. 624% @63% 59 @62 -o--@56 
6 white.. 61% @638% 59 @61% 50%@51% 


OATS—Spot prices 3@4c lower on the 
week. Futures struck the lowest level in 
weeks. July closed at 34%c, September at 
37c, and December at 40c. Offerings fairly 
large and well absorbed. Cash prices, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 white... 41% @42% 40 @43% 35 @36% 
2 white.. 38 @44 38 @43% 34 @36% 
3 white... 36 @#1% 35% @42% 31%@35% 
4 white... 35% @40 35 @39 25 @34 


RYE—Receipts, 11 cars, compared with 8 
last week and 13 a year ago. Spot prices 
down 4@5c on the week. First car new rye 
from Illinois received. It weighed 58% Ibs, 
graded No. 1 and sold at 87%c on July 6. 
Offerings limited. No. 2 ranged 87% @89c, 
compared with 83%@87c last week and 
$1.16% a year ago. July closed today at 


82%c, September at 82c, and December at 
84%c. Largest declines in spot prices were 
made today, following options. 

BARLEY—Demand light and scattered. 
Receipts light, and interest only passing. 
The range was 56@65c, compared with 55@ 
68c last week and 50@62c a year ago. July 
closed today at 64c, and September at 6lc. 

CORN GOODS—Conditions about un- 
changed, though brewers have been buying 
quite heavily of late. Prices steady. Ex- 
port quiet, except for Russian relief. Corn 
flour $1.55@1.60, yellow and white granu- 
lated corn meal $1.52@1.55, yellow and white 
cream meal, $1.52, pearl and granulated hom- 
iny $1.55, oatmeal $2.82%, jute, car lots, per 
100 lbs. Rolled oats, $2.55 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Conditions unchanged 
at $45 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, for both pea size 
and fine ground, .Linseed oil is selling at 
92c gal, car lots, and working higher. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis..... 201 209 165 139 
Wheat, bus.... 351 598 824 396 
Corm, BOS. ccces 3,385 2,984 1,296 2,063 
Oats, bus...... 1,304 1,821 967 455 
Rye, bus....... 23 23 1 
Barley, bus.... 96 128 71 52 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 8 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PAGO cccocccesccecesvccececeves $7.00 @7.30 
DEVORE 2.0 ccccccdccescccccssesese 6.20 @6.50 
WESt CORP .ccccccccccsescccccece 4.30@5.00 
Becond clear ....cccccccscccccsvccs 3.75 @4.25 


MILLFEED—Prices about unchanged, al- 
though some sales of shorts were made at 
$1 lower than last week. Demand scattered, 
and hardly strong enough to take care of 
supplies, although latter are not excessive. 
Current quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $13.50@14; brown shorts, $16@16.50; 
gray shorts, $19@19.50. 

WHEAT—Excepting for high protein old 
wheat, there was only a fair demand for car 
lots in the local market this week. Prices 
were irregular. Premiums advanced on good 
milling samples, with cash prices steady in 
the face of a substantial decline in the op- 
tions. Lower grades declined 7@8c. Mills 
and shippers were in the market for strong 
quality hard wheat, but elevator buying was 
handicapped somewhat by a shortage of 
labor, and common quality or damaged grain 
depending on storage buying for outlet was 
not all placed. Demand for high protein 
dark hard was good, with offerings light. 
Soft wheat is 6@8c lower than a week ago. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.06@1.47, 
No. 2 $1.06@1.47, No, 3 $1.05@1.47, No. 4 
$1.04@1.35; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.04@1.11, 
No. 2 $1.02@1.11, No. 3 $1@1.11, No. 4 $1@ 
1.21. 


CORN—Offerings small, and demand good, 
resulting in prices unchanged to %c higher 
than a week ago. Cash prices: white corn, 
No. 1 58% @59c, No. 2 58@59c, No, 3 58@ 
58%c, No. 4 57% @58c; yellow corn, No. 1 
62@62%c, No. 2 62c, No. 3 61@61%c, No. 4 
60@60%c; mixed corn, No. 1 58@60c, No. 2 
58@60c, No. 3 58@59c, No. 4 57@57%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

~~ c—Shipments—, 
19 1921 1922 1921 
11,700 82,225 81,575 


Flour, bbls.. 13,325 





Wh’'t, bus.. 859,950 1,965,600 962,550 1,107,000 
Corn, bus...196,500 238,750 70,000 227,500 
Oats, bus....124,100 76,500 34,500 33,000 
Rye, bus.... 1,100 2,200 1,100 2,200 
Barley, bus.. 9,000 27,000 18,200 13,000 
Bran, tons.. 580 1,040 3,180 2,280 
Hay tons.... 2,268 1,944 528 624 
ST. LOUIS, JULY 8 

FLOUR— Quote, nominally, jute basis, 

f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Firat patent ..ccccccccccccccccece $7.50 @7.80 
BtAMGRTE .ccccccccveceeccsovccece 7.10 @7.40 
First clear ....eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 5.25@6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
\, . MEERTELTLTELTELCL IL ETT TT 6.70 @7.00 
DUPAIGRE cc ccectocccvsvsscssssees's 6.00 @6.30 
Firat clear ...cccccccvccccscscsece 4.50@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

PGORE oc acc ndeees esas on cnesesé 6.30 @6.60 
BOPMEIINE sc cctewscccesecscceccoece 5.50@5.75 
Piret GCIQAP cccccvvcsscccsccsosses 4.00 @4.75 


MILLFEED—No activity of consequence, 
and demand for both bran and middlings 
continues very quiet. No improvement is 
anticipated in the near future. Offerings 
light. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
hard winter bran, $16@16.50; soft bran, 
$16.50@17; gray shorts, $22.50@23. 

WHEAT—Fair demand for select, plump- 
berried soft wheat of each grade, but the 
ordinary run of receipts found a slow mar- 
ket, thin and dark descriptions particularly. 
Milling demand for hard wheat quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 546 cars, against 185 last week. Cash 
prices: No. 1 red, $1.10; No. 2 red, $1.07%@ 
1.10; No. 3 red, $1.04@1.06; No, 4 red, $1.01@ 
1.03; No. 1 hard, $1.13%. 

CORN—Cash corn in good demand, and 
liberal export sales are being. made. Al- 
though the market was somewhat irregular 
in action, closing prices showed practically 


no change from last week. Receipts, 282 
cars, against 259. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 
638c; No. 5 corn, 58%c; No. 2 yellow 65%c, 
No. 3 yellow 66%c, No. 4 yellow 63c, No, 5 
yellow 62c; No. 5 white, 60c. 

OATS—Dull and easier, with the action of 
corn the main influence. Cash demand light, 
and country offerings small. Receipts, 183 
cars, against 174. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 
38c; No. 3 oats, 37% @38c; No. 4 oats, 35% @ 
36%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls... 73,160 117,300 90,160 133,060 
Wheat, bus. .861,189 1,145,997 327,400 474,510 
Corn, bus....586,300 335,400 415,595 309,050 
Oats, bus....440,000 2,200 333,000 245,960 
Rye, bus..... 8,800 17,600 12,500 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 28,800 13,430 13,860 13,480 





BUFFALO, JULY 8 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring .............. $8.00@8.25 
BORMOTS POTOME 6 nsec ccc scresccvose 7.50@7.75 
EEG GE cccccseececcevenseeses 6 25 @6.35 
EE SRO wea ccecctececceccecss 3.50@3.75 
MPO, PUTO WIE 2... eccccsescccecs 5.65 @5.75 
PRVO, StFMIGht 2 .cccccieccscccccces 5.20@5.30 
Sacked 
es OE BO osc nvesesaeeseees $.....@19.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... - @20.00 
BMiimed feed 2... .cccccccsesceces «++ @26.00 
Flour middlings .........++.+-.. - @26.50 
WOE GO, DOF GOR occ cccvssecece «ses» @83.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs ....... 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 30.50@31.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 29.50@30.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton..... 27.50@ 28.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ...........+. - @32.75 


Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 53.00@54.00 


Oil meal, 81, per tom ......sccces 43.00 @ 44.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... ecoee @ 3.85 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... esee-@ 9.00 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ...........+. cooee@ 2.36 


WHEAT—tThe few cars offered were 
cleaned up quickly, and there was a good 
demand at the close for soft winter and no 
offerings. 

CORN—Good demand for yellow on track 
all week, and prices held up in spite of the 
decline in futures. The close was strong, 
with a break of 2c in the West, and there 
were bids at the close at 73%c for No. 2 
yellow; No. 3 yellow, 72%c; No. 4 yellow, 
70%c; No. 5 yellow, 69%c; No. 6 yellow, 
67%,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Declined steadily, closing 2c under 
last week and buyers looking for still lower 
prices, Receipts were very light late in the 
week, but sellers wanted to clean up. Clos- 
ing: No. 2 white, 43%c; No. 3 white, 42c 
No, 4 white, 404%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Offerings very light. Malting 
Was quoted at 70@74c, and feed at 62@66c, 
on track, through billed. Malting 66@72c, 
and feed 61@65c, in store. Malting 64@6é6c, 
c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—Good inquiry for No. 2 on track. 
Closing quotation was 86%c, through billed. 








MILWAUKEE, JULY 8 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
GT PUTT EEL CCRT TTT ee $8.05 @8.70 
SE TNE gc cceieeceeaeaees 7.50@7.95 
. tA eee 5.75 @6.25 
SE NE goon cen cae sc cesteeee 4.10@5.25 
EAPC eT re 7.50@7.75 
I PE 6 6.05 406.906.0000 4:% 7.15 @7.50 
Bee TOR, WEED cccesscvcccsceecnes 5.35 @5.75 
Bere SIO, TIED occ tccececcecee 5.05 @5.30 
See GE, CEE ah eeeccegecveenese 3.95 @4.95 
Sy PE EE a a 0-0 a bate ene ees 1.45 @1.50 
COO GUE, Se FED néccecesecéccecs 1.45 @1.50 
COP BG, BOO TOS nc ve ea vcsecssue 1.45@1.50 

MILLFEED—Nominally _ steady. Trade 


limited. Production light, and demand smalT. 
Inquiry for deferred less active. Bran un- 
changed; ,middlings 50c@$1 ton lower. Con- 
sumptive demand negligible. Heavy feeds 
easy but about unchanged, Gluten feed off 
$3. Hominy feed firmer to 50c higher. 
Standard bran, $17@17.75; winter bran, $17 


@17.25; standard fine middlings, $18.50@19; 
flour middlings, $24@24.50; red dog, $30@ 
$2.50; rye feed, $18@18.50; hominy feed, 


$24.50@ 25.50; old process oil meal, $48; cot- 
tonseed meal, $48.50; gluten feed, $28. 86,— 
all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 6@10c. Receipts, 7 
cars; last week, 7; last year, 103. Good de- 
mand for scant offerings; millers and ship- 
pers buying. Basis on spring stronger; on 
winters, firm. ‘No, 1 dark Dakota northern 
quotably 22@36c over Minneapolis September 
price; Nos, 1 hard and red winter, 1@2c over 
July price. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.41@1.55, No. 2 $1.36@1.50, No. 3 
zt. 25@1.45, No. 4 $1.21@1.41, No, 5 $1.15@ 

1.30; No. 1 red winter $1.13@1.14, No, 2 
$1.12@1. 13, No. 3 $1.10@1.11; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.13@1.14, No. 2 $1.12@1.13, No. 3 
$1.10@1.11; No. 1 mixed $1.12@1.25, No. 2 
$1.04@1.21, No. 3 $1.01@1.19, No. 4 99c@ 
$1.15, No. 5 96c@$1. 

RYE—Declined 3@3%c. Receipts, 7 cars; 
last week, 9; last year, 20.- Offerings scarce, 
and generally placed on previous sales. New 
crop movement awaited. Shippers and mill- 
ers in market. Basis stronger, No. 2 spot 
quotable 1@1%c over July price. No, 1 
closed at 84@84%c; No. :. 83% @84c; No. 3, 
81% @83c; No. 4, 79% @81\%c. 

CORN—Declined % @lc. 
cars; last week, 232; last year, 655. 


Receipts, 344 
Shippers 
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and industries absorbing moderate offerings. 
Basis steady. No. 2 white rules 1% @2c un- 
der September; yellow %c premium; mixed 
on parity with white: No. 2 white closed at 
62% @62%c; No. 2 yellow, 63@63%c; No. 2 
mixed, 62% @62%c. 

OATS—Declined 1% @2c. Receipts, 130 
cars; last week, 115; last year, 297. Cereal 
mills and shippers readily absorb limited 
offerings: Basis about unchanged. No, 3 
white spot quotable 4% @3c over July price, 
according to weight. No. 3 white closed at 
34% @37 %c. 

BARLBY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 102 
cars; last week, 133; last year, 150. All de- 
scriptions salable; receipts small, and ship- 
pers and maltsters buying. Iowa was quoted 
at 57@69c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 58 @70c; 
Minnesota, 57@69c; Dakota, 57@69c; feed 
and rejected, 57@é6ic. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

52,100 32,490 78,470 27,600 
9,800 139,050 658,275 8,850 

522,440 931,950 32,625 605,575 

Oats, bus.... 266,490 575,855 118,275 190,455 

Barley, bus.. 162,740 231,750 47,500 745,520 

Rye, 9,905 25,020 65,640 

Feed, tons... 2,850 1,620 5,289 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 





NEW YORK, JULY 8 


FLOUR—Dull; buyers still maintaining 
waiting position, pending more stable mar- 
ket. Export business dull. Quotations: 
spring first patent, $8.75@9.50; standard pat- 
ent, $7.50@8; first clears, $5.75@6.50; soft 
winter straights, $5.50@5.75; hard winter 
straights, old $6.50@7, new about $6@6.50; 
first clears, $5.50@6.50; rye, $5.75@6,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 170,470 bbls, 

WHBPAT—Showed decline in prices on good 
crop news. Export demand slow and gen- 
eral situation weak. Quotations: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., $1.81%; No. 1 northern, $1.56%; No. 2 
hard winter, $1.31%; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, $1.52. Receipts, 622,900 bus, 

CORN—Showed more or less independent 
strength during the early part of the week; 
later declined in price. Quotations: No, 2 
yellow, 84%c; No. 2 mixed, 84c; No, 2 white, 
84%c, Receipts, 484,200 bus, 

OATS—Quiet and in little demand. Very 
little export business. Quotations: No, 2 
white, 38% @41%c; No, 3 white, 36% @39c; 
No, 4 white, 36c, Receipts, 923,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 8 


FLOUR—Receipts, 2,800 bbls, and 8,340,249 
lbs in sacks, Exports, 72 bbls to Hamburg 
and 500 sacks to London. Quotations, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent 

Spring standard patent 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter short patent 

Hard winter straight 

Soft winter straight 5. 25@6. 25 

RYE FLOUR—In moderate but ample sup- 
ply, and quiet at former rates. Quotations: 
$5.85@6 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT-—Advanced 2c early in week, but 
afterwards dropped 6c and closed dull and 
weak. Receipts, 777,572 bus; exports, 811,- 
233; stock, 1,722,775. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator: 

No. 2 red winter $1.18 @1.23 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky 1.09@1.12 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No. 2. Sample according to quality. 

MILLFEED—tTrade slow, and prices of 
bran and red dog 50c@$1 ton lower, Other 
kinds generally steady. Quotations, car lots, 
per ton: 

Spring bran 

Soft winter bran .... . 
Standard middlings .. +. 24.00@24.50 
Flour middlings - 29.00@30.00 
Red dog 36.00 @ 37.00 

CORN—Export deliveries advanced %c 
early in week, but afterwards dropped ic, 
closing at a net decline of %c. Local car 
lots scarce and 3c higher. Receipts, 69,817 
bus; exports, 102,856; stock, 361,027. Quo- 
tations: car lots, in export elevator, No, 2 
72@73c, No. 3 71@72c, No. 4 69@70c; car lots, 
for local trade, No, 2 yellow 79@80c, No. 3 
yellow 78 @79c. ° 

CORN PRODUCTS—Market firm but quiet. 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 
Granulated yellow meal, 
Yellow table meal, fancy 

OATS—Quiet and ‘%c lower. Omterings 
moderate but ample. Receipts, 96,448 bus; 
exports, 10,996; stock, 155,083. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 46@46%c; No. 3 white, 45@ 
45%c., 

OATMEAL—Quiet, but firmly held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $5.50; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, 
$7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$6.30, coarse $3. 


$22.50@23.00 
- 23.00@24.00 


100-lb sacks 
$1.85 





BOSTON, JULY 8 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short 

Spring patents, standard 

Spring first clears 

Hard winter patents 

Soft winter patents 

Soft winter straights 

Soft winter clears 

Rye flour, white patent 
MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with wheat 

feeds held firmer at the close. Other feeds 

steady, but slow of sale. Spring bran, $23.50 

@24 for pure and $23@23.25 for standard; 

winter bran, $23@23.50; middlings, $24.50@ 

28.50; mixed feed, $25@30; red dog, $38; 


THE. NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


gluten feed, $36; gluten meal, $50.95; hominy 
feed, $30.75; stock feed, $31.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $13; cottonseed meal, $47.50@57; 
linseed meal, $46@50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MBAL~-—Demand for granulated yel- 
low quiet at $1.90, with bolted yellow at 
$1.85; feeding corn meal and cracked corn, 
$1.60,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Market quiet and unchanged 
at $2.76 for rolled and $3.02 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r-Receipts— -——Stocks——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.... 21,780 14,475 
Wheat, bus... 61,230 400 61,278 
Corn, 47,815 1,100 670,150 
Oats, 132,325 158,995 452,726 
727 


Barley, bus... 
Millfeed, tons... 
Corn meal, bbls.. 
Oatmeal, cases. .1,375 
Oatmeal, sacks.. 650 
Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing July 8: 39,975 bus wheat and 34,286 bus 
corn to Liverpool. 





BALTIMORE, JULY 8 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent 

Spring standard patent 

Hard winter short patent, new.... 

Hard winter straight, new 6.25@6.50 

Soft winter short patent, new 6.00@6.25 

Soft winter straight (near-by),-new 5.00@5.25 

Rye flour, white, new 5.00@5.50 

Rye flour, standard, new 4.00 @ 4.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent 

City mills’ winter patent 

City mills’ winter straight 


MILLFEED—City mills’ middlings $1 ton 
lower, otherwise unchanged and _ dull 
throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $22@23; soft winter bran, 
$24@25; standard middlings, $24@25; flour 
middlings, $28@29; red dog, $36@38; city 
mills’ middlings, $23@24. 

WHEAT—Declined 2@5c; demand and 
movement moderate, Receipts, 333,487 bus; 
exports, 159,884; stock, 622,984. Closing 
prices: spot No, 2 red winter, $1.25, nominal; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, new, $1.16; 
July, $1.14%; range of new southern for 
week, 80c@$1.18. 

CORN—Down ic; movement and demand 
on the wane. Receipts, 483,623 bus; exports, 
61,429; stock, 798,431. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 3 yellow or better, track, 78@79c; 
contract spot, 72%c; No. 2, spot, 73%c; No. 
4, spot, 70%c; range of southern for week, 
73@75%c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.50. 

OATS—Up %@lic; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 33,757 bus; stock, 264,629. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 47%c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 46% @47c. 

RYE—Lost 4%c; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 237,526 bus; exports, 263,519; 
stock, 297,218. Closing price of No. 2 western 
for export, 93c; bag lots new southern, 410 
bus, at 95c@$1, 


$7.75 @8.00 
7.25 @7.50 
6.75 @7.00 





TOLEDO, JULY 8 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $5.45@5.75; local springs, 
$7.75@8; local Kansas, $6.40. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 
Winter wheat mixed feed 20.75 @23.50 
Winter wheat middlings 22.50 @27.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 30 cars, 18 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 18 cars, 12 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 19 cars, 19 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 42,000 35,000 3,940 9,930 
Corn, bus.... 22,500 56,250 38,010 28,980 
Oats, bus.... 38,950 135,300 22,555 15,176 


$19.00 @20.00 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 11 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 

July 11 


$7.85@8.30 $9.80@9.90 
9.20@9.65 
8.90@9.40 
5.75 @6.25 
3. 00@3. 90 4.25@4.50 


Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
cotton 

Standard patent 

Second patent 

*First clear, jute 

*Second clear, jute.... 
*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 

ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (July 11), in 

jute, were: 

July 11 Year ago 

«+» »@6.50 $7.10@7.50 

-.»-@5.50 6.00@6.10 

4.10@4.25 4.50@4.85 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1921 1920 1919 

267,165 305,035 266,015 

252,650 194,545 242,405 234,835 
July 1.... 248,700 202,700 269,165 156,110 
June 24... 203,155 231,030 341,470 230,470 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1921 1920 
5 


No. 2 semolina 
Durum flour 


July 15... 
July 8.... 


July 15... 
July 8.... 3,220 
July 1.... 800 5,400 
June 24... 1,430 19,745 





OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
May 20. 62 69,665 162,910 152,285 

May 27. 61 69,475 179,220 168,090 ‘ie ose 
June 3. 60 67,365 130,420 127,720 eee 
June 10. 61 68,465 171,400 169,955 

June 17. 61 68,765 169,375 181,900 

June 24. 61 68,665 187,335 172,155 

July 1.. 60 65,465 193,015 185,500 

July 8.. 47 53,215 100,080 128,225 


: MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 11), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 
July 11 Year ago 
$14.25@14.50 $12.50@12.75 
Stand. middlings.. .....@16.50 12.50@12.75 
Flour middlings... 22.00@23.00 19.00@20.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@30.00 26.00@28.00 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs* $25.50@25.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.50@25.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.50@25.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.50@25.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 16.00@17.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowt 1. 
Rye flour, white* 
Rye flour, pure dark* 
Whole wheat flour, bbift .. 
Graham, standard, bblt 
Rolled oats** 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3. 
Elevator screenings, cleaning. . 4. 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. » 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10. 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7. 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4. 
Linseed oil meal* 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 

CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash, prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
July and September wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 
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Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 

No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 

$1.22% @1.27% $1.17% @1.22% 


. 1.37 


@1. 
1. 15% @1.18% 


No. 2 euaber No. 2 durum 
$1.19% @1.24% $1. 


1 
1, 
1. 
1 
1. 
1. 12% @1. 15% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No, 3 yellow 
corn, No, 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: ° 
July Corn Rye 
@®.. ass acts siveloves aytans 
5.. 57% @58% 34 @35 81% @84% 46@57 
6.. 57% @58% 34 @35 47@57 
7.. 58 @58% 33% @34% 48@58 
8..56 @57 382% @33% 49@58 
10. 55% @56% 32 @33 76 @76% 50@59 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 9 July 10 July 11 
July 8 July1 1921 1920 1919 
Corn ...1,711 1,711 172 182 28 
Oats ..16,250 16,272 9,738 371 3,060 
Barley .. 338 330 986 735 1,288 
BPO ccs 6 19 18 838 4,250 
Flaxseed. 22 51 1,116 43 171 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: July 9 
July8 July1 1921 
Wheat, bus 1,136,520 1,316,250 1,677,720 
Flour, bbls 16,785 25,426 20,366 
Millstuff, tons ... 325 §11 394 
Corn, bus 190,080 290,040 78,740 
Oats, bus 403,200 344,100 
Barley, bus 207,080 213,530 
Rye, bus . 44,000 37,000 
Flaxseed, bus :.. 4,000 60,000 77,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: July 9 
July 8 July 1 1921 
Wheat, bus 438,750 613,350 992,940 
Flour, bbls 252,016 269,785 226,771 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,157 11,952 8,629 
Corn, bus 269,990 261,690 134,160 
Oats, bus 418,810 620,340 72,520 
Barley, bus 235,420 205,110 
Rye, bus 16,000 11,840 
Flaxseed, bus ... 7,680 10,560 


Barley 
@ 


23,360 
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MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 9 July 10 
July 8 July1 1921 1920 
754 772 188 302 
No. 1 northern... 34 39 oe 
No. 2 northern.. 838 824 1 
1,825 2,049 1,744 


3,683 1,933 

1,397 eee 
134 

2,057 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. ji 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-— Mp] co——Duluth———_, 
Track Toarr, Track monfh Sept. 
July 4*...$ : 
July 6.... 2.57% 
July 6.... 2.59% 2.59% 2.58 
July 7.... 2.62 2.60% 2.57% 
July 8.... 2.65% 2.65% 2.59% 
July 10.... 2.67% 2.66 2.59% 

*Holiday. 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat. 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts——, -——In store-— 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 15920 
Minneapolis. 4 77 «#4112 22 1,177 43 
Duluth 17 #171 234 94 1,116 5 


Totals 346 116 2,293 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to July 
8, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 
Minneapolis ... 3,922 6,241 1,168 89 
Duluth 3,105 4,305 3,421 3.501 


Totals 7,027 10,546 4,589 4,590 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of griin 
in store at above points for week ening 
July 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Cc. BP. R. 934 63 48 oe 
Consolidated .... 1,039 55 22 
Ogilvies 389 85 o% 
Grain Growers ... 742 199 ee 
Fort William .... 454 27 31 
at. 1,247 244 78 
North Western .. 454 132 ane 
Port Arthur 9 228 13 
Can. Gov’t 605 113 69 
Sask. Co-op. 165 43 
Private elevators. 470 43 

Totals 15,257 1,782 2 
Year ago ........ 5,563 1,280 6 1,729 
Receipts 2,786 724 44 
Lake shipments... 4,405 331 K 22 
Rail shipments... 621 43 oe 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 


Wheat— 

. 1 hard 

. 1 northern. .2, 
. 2 northern..1, 
. 3 northern... 


Special bin 
Others 
Private 


Special bin 
Others 
Private 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United Stites 
on July 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ... 628 996 259 321 4 
Boston 467 478 1 1 
Buffalo 2,146 4,335 31 308 
Chicago .... 12,660 12,308 214 42 
Detroit 8 17 62 11 see 
St. Joseph .. 578 61 2 3 
Duluth 928 771 263 162 
Galveston ...1,409 eee rT 32 
Indianapolis. 53 276 231 eo 
Kan, City....1,795 3,994 28 
Milwaukee .. 46 765 20 
Sioux City... 106 444 1 
Minneapolis 3,451 1,711 6 
New Orleans. 834 156 14 
Newp. News. ... er 8 eas 
New York... 975 367 109 
311 1,153 16 
3 186 ees 
Philadelphia. 61s 491 18 
St. Louis ... 473 3 
134 4 
256 101 
581 eee 





Totals ...16,879 28,779 42,400 1,195 
Last year... 8,881 22,196 35,722 382 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Wheat, 894,000 bus; corn, 5°%,- 
000; oats, 343,000; rye, 440,000; barley, -'%,- 
000. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—7_ --Duluth—, Winnipeé 
* 1922 1921 1922 1921 1 192 
July wen 269 267 91 62 
July cook 392 906 BER 306 
July ows Ee ae ‘a 61 
July eooe 108 46 161 247 
July 10.... 256 374 38 61 
July 11.... 136 202 127 47 197 


..1,060 1,365 . 831 644 1,409 1,178 


316 


Totals 
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(Continued from page 155.) 


export. It was reported by representa- 
tives of the local trade that, because of 
no foreign demand last year, Minneap- 
olis elevators were filled with grain. 
This year, although there is a large ex- 
port demand, the grain cannot be moved 
at a profit, due to the higher rate fixed 
by the Commission. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago, was in Minneapolis today call- 
ing on the trade. 

A. F. Bast, of the Purity Oats Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, was in Minneapolis on 
July 7. 

Charles F. Keiser, of the Casco Mills, 
Waverly, N. Y., was in Minneapolis sev- 
eral days this week. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., has engaged E. Olson, of Chicago, 
as representative for the state of Illi- 
nois. 

M. J. McGarry, Minneapolis, is now 
representing the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, in the North- 
west, 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, recently shipped five disc separa- 
tors to Australia, one to France and two 
to New Zealand. 

D. K. Yerxa, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, left on Monday 
for the East. He'will be away about 
two or three weeks. 

The J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chicago, 
has opened an office in the old Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis, with H. A. 
Wernli as manager. 

A, L. Goodman, vice president Duluth 
(Minn.) Universal Milling Co., and W. 
B. Windsor, of the Fergus Falls (Minn.) 
Mills Co., were Minneapolis visitors to- 
day. 

H. H. King, president Sheffield-King 
Milling Co., arrived in Minneapolis on 
Monday. He expects to be here a week 
to 10 days, when he will return to his 
country home in Michigan. 

W. L. McPeak, of Waseca, is operat- 
ing the plant of the Olivia (Minn.) Roll- 
er Mills as a feed mill. A deal is pend- 
ing for the purchase of the property, 
and Mr. McPeak later expects to use it 
as a flour mill. 

Franklin M. Crosby, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the committee to 
investigate conditions in the grain trade 
and suggest means of improving grain 
marketing facilities. 

R. L. Groff, who has been manager of 
the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
for several years, will leave on Aug. 1 
for Boston, where he will engage in the 
flour business, acting as representative 
of the Commander Mill Co. in New Eng- 
land territory. 

J. W. Avery, head of tha grain de- 
partment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co, Minneapolis, returned last week 
from a European trip. He underwent 
a scrious operation several months ago 
at Rochester, and left soon afterwards 
for !.urope for his health. 

Hugh D. Smith, Columbus, Ohio, cen- 
tral states manager for the Sheffield- 
King Milling Co., has been in Minneapo- 
lis for the past week. Mr. Smith, with 
his family, left Columbus about two 
weel.; ago on a vacation trip, and mo- 
tore through to Minneapolis. 

The Hennepin County Barrel Co., 
Minneapolis, was incorporated on July 8, 
with $100,000 capital stock. This con- 
cern has been in business here for many 
years, and has been operating on a co- 
operitive basis. John H. Nordstrom is 
president, G. Johnson vice president, and 
F, 7, Zadach secretary-treasurer. 

D. Earle, of the New York office of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co. spent sev- 
eral days last week at the home office 
at New Ulm, Minn. He left on Satur- 
day, and stopped off at Minneapolis and 
Chicago on his way home. George W. 
Haynes, manager of the cereal depart- 
ment of this company, was also in Min- 
heapolis on Saturday. 

Based on the close today (July 11), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
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were: for No. 1 dark $1.21 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.20; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.23, No. 1 northern $1.22; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.19, No. 1 northern $1.18; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.06, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.05. 

The Diefenbach-Prina Milling Co., St. 
Paul, expects to have its mill at Rush 
City, Minn., ready for operation early 
in August. This company has leased 
the mill at Osceola, Wis., formerly op- 
erated by the Osceola Mill & Elevator 
Co. This mill has a capacity of about 
200 bbls, and will be used for the manu- 
facture of rye flours. 

J. R. Caldwell, Philadelphia, was a 
visitor in Minneapolis several days last 
week, While here he announced that he 
will engage in the flour jobbing and bro- 
kerage business at Philadelphia, with 
offices at 266 Bourse Building. He has 
secured the account of the Mills of 
Albert Lea. Mr. Caldwell was for sev- 
eral years manager of the mill for the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia, 
and was at one time manager of the 
Mills of Albert Lea. He left on Fri- 
day for Kansas City. 

The Fleischmann Co.’s plant at 2631 
University Avenue, St. Paul, was bro- 
ken into by a gang of six armed youths, 
Friday night, who escaped with about 
$500 in cash. Walter Johnson, an em- 
ployee, had just gone into the refrigera- 
tor to test the temperature when the 
gang entered. They tied his hands and 
feet and threw him to the floor, closing 
the refrigerator door. Mr. Johnson was 
released about an hour and a half later 
by a shipping clerk who had been mak- 
ing a special delivery of yeast. 





UTAH 

Ocven, Utan, July 8.—Wheat prices 
for the Utah and Idaho market remained 
practically unchanged during the past 
week, with very light receipts and little 
prospect of any important grain move- 
ment until the new crop begins to arrive. 

Cash quotations in Ogden today for 
close-in transit billings: Utah winter 
wheat, No. 1 dark hard, $1.02; Utah 
white wheat, No. 2 soft 84c, No. 1 hard 
white 90c; Idaho winter wheat, No. 1 
dark hard $1.05, No. 1 hard 87c; Idaho 
hard spring wheat, No. 1 dark northern 
$1.13, No. 1 northern 92c; Idaho winter 
wheat, No. 2 soft white 87c, No. 1 hard 
white 93c; Idaho white feed oats, $1.57 
@1.62 per 100 lbs; eastern corn, No. 2 
yellow $1.40@1.42, No. 2 mixed $1.37@ 
1.40, bulk. 

Flour demand is reported extremely 
light throughout the two states, al- 
though the larger mills are operating to 
their usual capacity. Smaller mills are 
making necessary repairs and planning 
for resumption of their runs with ar- 
rival of the new wheat. 


NOTES 

The Ogden Baking Co. will begin 
building a 70x70, two-story brick addi- 
tion to its present plant this month, to 
be used for offices and delivery rooms. 
This company now has the largest bak- 
ery in Utah. 

J. F. Welch, grain supervisor of the 
Ogden federal grain district, will leave 
Monday for Portland, Oregon, to at- 
tend a conference of Pacific Coast dis- 
trict officials. Supervision and inspec- 
tion work for the new grain crop will be 
considered. 

J. H. Hollister, who came to Ogden 
four years ago as manager of the Al- 
bers Bros. Milling Co. when it took over 
the Utah Cereal Food Co., will leave 
Ogden and take a position in the Pacific 
Northwest with the same company. His 
family will remove to Portland, Oregon, 
the former home. Lee Palmerton, who 
has been grain man for the Albers com- 
pany at Seattle, comes here as manager. 
Mr. Hollister has been president of the 
Ogden Grain Exchange since it was first 
organized, having been re-elected about 
a week ago. 

. W. E, Zurrann. 





CARELESSNESS IN GRANTING CREDITS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 8.—It is 
very clear, says Archibald J. Wolfe, 
chief of the division of commercial laws, 
in Commerce Reports, that overdue ac- 
counts are in many instances caused by 


carelessness in the granting of credits. 
Two typical instances are cited by Mr. 
Wolfe. One is that of a firm in Colom- 
bia which secured a credit of several 
hundred dollars from a concern in Chi- 
cago by sending a list of references 
which looked very pretty on paper, but 
with which the shipper did not communi- 
cate until after the draft drawn on the 
buyer was returned dishonored. Then 
(and not until then) an investigation 
was made; the references were communi- 
cated with, and promptly disavowed any 
knowledge of the debtor. It was found 
that the firm was a fraudulent one; that 
it had no place of business, and had dis- 
appeared after victimizing a number of 
American exporters. In placing orders 
broadcast in America it counted upon 
the carelessness of a certain percentage 
of the exporters addressed. 

The second, and similar, experience 
was that of a New York exporter in 
connection with a firm in Georgetown, 
British Guiana. “These people are no- 
torious crooks,” writes the exporter; 
“they have done this sort of work for 

ears.” 

“If the credit man will realize that he 
has no right to take chances,” says Mr. 
Wolfe, “that he must obtain reliable 
credit information through recognizea 
channels before shipping, he will not find 
himself in the position of asking official 
intervention in the collection of hopeless 
accounts. The service of mercantile 
agencies, of banks, and of other institu- 
tions specializing in the furnishing of 
credit information is essential in eliminat- 
ing from a list of customers those con- 
cerns which are unreliable or have been 
guilty of bad faith. 

“The fact that the name of a firm is 
contained in a list furnished by a pri- 
vate or official bureau does not release 
the credit man from the need of obtain- 
ing credit information before shipping. 
The indication on any list of the relative 
importance of a house is not a credit 
report; there are small houses that are 
worthy of credit, and there are large 
houses tottering on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy. A credit report cannot be ob- 
tained except through recognized chan- 
nels. Even to communicate with the ref- 
erences of a foreign customer and to 
receive from them a satisfactory re- 
sponse is insufficient. 

“Many undesirable customers keep a 
clean record with one or two sources of 
supply and act atrociously to others, like 
the character in a Dickens story who 
contracted debts in every neighboring 
street and lane, but kept one avenue 
clear for unmolested passage. No col- 
lection agency, no attorney, no consul, no 
commercial attaché should be expected to 
make any headway with a claim based 
upon the credit man’s reckless sanction 
of a shipment without the precaution of 
having first obtained dependable and 
complete credit information.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 





Yield Yield 

Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1922*...1,341 10,700 1911.... 2,757 19,370 
1921....1,165 8112 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
1920....1,7h7 10,774 1909 . 2,083 19,513 
1919.... 1,503 7,256 1908.... 2,679 25,805 
1918....1,910 13,360 1907.... 2,864 25,861 
1927.... 1,984 9,164 1906.... 2,506 25,576 
1916.... 1,605 14,296 1905.... 2,535 28,477 
1915.... 1,387 14,030 1904 3,264 23,400 
1914....1,645 18,749 1903 3,233 27,300 
1913.... 2,291 17,863 1902 3,740 29,285 
1912.... 2,851 28,073 

*July 1 estimate. 

Wheat by Grade and Type 
Percentage of total crop year federal 


wheat inspections graded respectively No. 1, 
No, 2, No. 3 and other grades: 
*1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 


NO, 1 ccccosece 14 23 8 48 
NO. 2 ccccceees 42 37 32 33 
No. 8 ...ceceee 23 19 30 10 
All others ..... 21 21 30 9 


100 100 100 100 

Percentage of total crop year federal 

wheat inspections falling into the principal 
type classifications: 

*1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 

1 


Hard red spring. 15 20 13 3 
Durum ...ceesee 6 3 3 6 
Hard red winter. 48 46 38 22 
Soft red winter.. 14 13 32 26 
Common white... 3 2 3 5 
White club ..... 2 2 2 1 
Mixed wheat ... 12 14 9 10 

00 100 100 100 


1 
*Bleven months only. 
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COAL AND RAIL STRIKES 


President Harding Faces Difficult Task in 
Present Industrial Situation—Tariff Block- 
ade Also Among Troubles at Capital 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 8.—Presi- 
dent Harding will face next week the 
most critical tasks which have developed 
since he entered the White House. Of 
first importance is the coal strike, where 
efforts at mediation and compromise 
have seemingly failed and only decisive 
executive action promises to forestay a 
countrywide fuel shortage next winter. 
Of scarcely less importance is the rail- 
road strike, with its growing violence, 
which has already moved the government 
to resort to the power of injunction to 
restrain interference with the mails. On 
top of these difficulties, Senate leaders 
will try to extricate themselves from 
the tariff blockade with the consequent 
tie-up of the soldier bonus and ship sub- 
sidy measures by “passing the buck” to 
the White House on what should be 
done. 

There is a good deal of reason to be- 
lieve that the President will assume full 
responsibility for the necessary steps to 
bring the coal strike to an end and to 
curb the threatened violence developing 
in connection with the rail strike. On 
the other hand, there is little assurance 
that he will assume responsibility for the 
troubles of his party in Congress. Mr. 
asarding has a strong aversion to execu- 
tive interference with the functions of 
Congress. When he was a member of 
the Senate he expressed strong disap- 
proval of the dictatorial attitude toward 
Congress manifested continually by Pres- 
ident Wilson. 

Notwithstanding this personal aver- 
sion, it is becoming plain that unless the 
affairs of the majority in Congress are 
taken in hand by strong leadership the 
hkepublican party is facing political dis- 
aster in the fall elections, and this may 
move Mr. Harding to depart from his 
present disposition and follow in the 
steps of Cleveland, Roosevelt and Wil- 
son, and undertake the task of bossing 
Congress. 

Notwithstanding the heavy responsi- 
bilities imposed on President Harding 
by reason of the strike situations, promi- 
nent Republican senators will endeavor 
next week to thrust upon him the tangle 
which still blocks progress on the tariff 
and other administration measures in 
the Senate. 

The outstanding feature of the tariff 
situation this week was the defeat of an 
attempt to invoke cloture to limit debate 
on the bill. This move, made as a politi- 
cal maneuver to fix responsibility on 
the Democrats for delaying action on 
the tariff measure, lost some of -its 
strategic value when five Republican 
senators voted with the Democrats 
against cloture. 

Of scarcely less importance was the 
appearance of skepticism among a small 
group of Republican senators, who have 
been sounding public opinion on the tar- 
iff, regarding the wisdom of proceeding 
further with such legislation until after 
the November elections. 

This is the seventy-ninth day since the 
tariff measure was reported by the 
finance committee. During today’s ses- 
sion only four amendments, fixing duties 
on rice, were disposed of. In each in- 
stance the House duties, which had been 
reduced by the Senate finance committee, 
were restored by impressive majorities. 
Eight Democratic senators joined with 
the Republicans in supporting the rice 
duties. 

At the end of this week, the twelfth 
during which the measure has been un- 
der consideration, the Senate had dis- 
posed of less than 800 of the 2,000 
amendments proposed by the finance 
committee. Joun Marrinan. 








Weekly Grain Exports 

Exports of grain for the week ended July 
8, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under Americdn grades, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): 
Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
50 205 697 





Atlantic ....1,969 903 2 
GUE ccc cesss 665 90 16 hae 
Pacific ...0c. 131 os eee 380 

Totals ....2,765 993 618 585 697 
Prev. week..5,361 2,476 1,032 66 1,074 


Totals July 1- 


July 8 ....2,765 993 518 585 697 
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A revival in the oriental demand for 
wheat, in the face of light stocks of old 
crop wheat in the Pacific Northwest, has 
advanced the price of Pacific wheats well 
above eastern markets. As a result, the 
production cost of Pacific flours has ad- 
vanced to a point where the mills are 
unable to meet the price competition of 
middle western mills in eastern and south- 
eastern domestic markets or for export 
to the United Kingdom or continental 
Europe. 

While at the same time there has been 
some revival in the oriental demand for 
flour, it has not been sufficient to offset 
the loss of trade in other directions, Dur- 
ing the week there has been active inquiry 
from Japan for flour, and some inquiry 
from both Hongkong and Shanghai. As 
the Chinese crop is about to be harvested, 
millers do not look for very much busi- 
ness from Shanghai, and will likewise feel 
the competition of Shanghai flour at 
Hongkong as soon as the Chinese mills 
resume grinding. 

Recent sales to the Orient have been 
made at $5@5.20 bbl for straights, basis 
cotton 49’s, f.o.b., Pacific seaboard, and 
$5.40@5.60 for cut-off. 

The scarcity of and high premiums de- 
manded for choice Pacific milling wheats 
of the harder varieties have placed the 
Pacific Coast miller at a disadvantage 
also in his home territory as far as the 
bakery trade is concerned, and on account 
of the difficulty of obtaining Montana 
wheat he has been obliged to buy Mon- 
tana flour on a fairly liberal scale for 
blending, in order to maintain his bakers 
patent and blended flour trade. 

First patents, basis cotton 98’s, car- 
loads, Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $8.10@9.05 bbl; Montana, $7.35@8; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $7.40@ 
8.10. 

Washington bakers patent, basis cotton 
98’s, $7@7.20. Blue-stem family patent, 
basis 49’s, $7.80@8. Export straights, 
basis 49’s, f.o.b., Pacific seaboard, $5.10@ 
5.20 bbl; cut-off, $5.40@5.60. 

On account of the reduced operations 
of mills, millfeed is scarce and firmly 
held, and considerable amounts of Mon- 
tana millfeed have recently found an out- 
let here. Washington mill-run, straight 
cars, is quoted to jobbers at $33 ton; 
Montana mixed feed, $26@27. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 52,800 y 1 
Last week ........ 52,800 18,161 34 
FOOP OHO iccasesces 52,800 18,096 34 
Two years ago ..... 52,800 11,008 21 
Three years ago.... 52,800 22,950 43 
Four years ago.... 46,800 620 1 
Five years ago..... 40,800 11,536 28 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

a Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 11,082 19 

Kast week .....0.<« 57,000 24,384 43 

WOR OBO .ccccacesse 57,000 8,739 15 

Two years ago ..... 57,000 5,898 10 

Three years ago.... 57,000 34,480 60 
Four years ago..... 3. irr 

Five years ago..... 57,000 33,770 59 

NOTES 


June flour shipments to California from 
Seattle and Tacoma were 28,801 bbls, as 
follows: to San Francisco, 18,972; Los 
Angeles, 8,129; San Diego, 1,700. 


Flour exports from Seattle and Tacoma 
for June, as reported by the Merchants’ 
Exchange: to Japan, 35,422 bbls; China, 
16,570; Hongkong, 1,900; Manila, 19,228; 
Honolulu, 6,570; Cnited Kingdom, 10,584; 
Central America, 1,388; South America, 
west coast, 3,732. 

Grain cargo charters for September 
loading to the United Kingdom have been 
made at 36s 3d@37s 6d per long ton, 
and parcel freight rates have advanced 
from 40s to 45s. A little old crop wheat 
is still moving. June wheat exports 
from Seattle and Tacoma: to United 
Kingdom, 318,200 bus; Europe, 63,270. 

Several of the milling concerns in the 
Pacific Northwest, which operate large 
mills at tidewater and small mills in the 
interior, have closed down a number of 
their smaller mills and will keep them 
closed during the next crop year unless 
flour demand materially improves, and 
as demand warrants it will operate their 
larger mills at greater capacity, thus 
making a material saving in overhead and 
some other expenses. So far these com- 
panies have closed down eight mills with 
aggregate daily capacities of 3,400 bbls. 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 


Flour exports from Seattle and Tacoma 
for the cereal year ended June 30, 1922, 
compared with the year previous, were: 

~———- Barrels——_—, 





To— 1921-22 1920-21 
OPIOME ccccsccvccccsccee 1,554,920 202,079 
South America ........ 154,370 131,437 
DOPOD. 0 usec escteeeves 472,560 809,112 
British Columbia ...... 24,920 14,915 

POtals .ccccscccccecce 2,206,770 1,157,543 


Wheat exports for the same periods 
were 9,046,180 bus, against 4,334,420. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat, July 8.—Flour 
jobbers and bakers are largely holding to 
the opinion that, with the approach of 
new crop flour offerings, materially lower 
prices can be expected and, in conse- 
quence, are generally limiting their pur- 
chases to near-by requirements. With the 
majority of car buyers contracted for 
sufficient old crop flour to care for their 
requirements for the next 60 days, little 
business of consequence can be expected 
until September. 

Mill prices this week remain stationary. 
Dakota standard patent, $8.75@8.90; Da- 
kota clear, $8; Montana standard, $7.30@ 
8.25; Montana clear, $7.35; Dakota and 
Montana fancy patent, 50c over standard 
patent; Kansas first patent, $7.80; Kan- 
sas standard, $7.60; eastern first clear, $6 
@6.50; Washington and Oregon straight 
grade, $7@7.50; cut-off, $6.10@6.50,— 
98’s, cotton, delivered, San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is featureless, with 
a fair inquiry, and offerings reasonably 
plentiful at $26@28 ton for eastern red 
bran and mill-run, $85@37 for white bran 
and mill-run, and $40@41 for low grade 
flour, delivered, San Francisco. 


NOTES 

The barley harvest, now in progress, 
is expected to yield 36,840,000 bus, against 
29,700,000 last year. 

Leo Vincent Connolly, associated with 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co., was mar- 
ried last week to Miss Helen Ruth Wood, 
of Santa Rosa. Mr. Connolly is a brother 
of Frank B. Connolly, secretary Retail 
Grocers’ Association. 

The condition of the bean market at 
the end of June was not as satisfactory 
as desired. Prices on large and small 
whites advanced steadily throughout the 
first half of June, and then began to re- 
cede, owing to lack of buying orders. 
Small whites dropped back even more. 
There is no reason, however, why the 
market should not respond to natural 
conditions during July or August, as the 
supply on hand wo seem to justify. 


It therefore looks like a matter of time 
only when top figures of June will again 
rule the market on these two varieties. 


OREGON 


Porrianp, Orecon, July 8.—There has 
been a fair amount of flour buying by 
bakers this week, mostly to fill immediate 
requirements. Prices are holding steady 
at last week’s level. Bakers hard wheat 
flour is quoted at $7.55, bakers blue-stem 
patents at $7.35, and the best family pat- 
ents at $7.75. Inquiry from Japan con- 
tinues. 

The millfeed market is slow and gen- 
erally weaker, and mill-run is listed lower 
at $33 ton. Middlings are quoted at $41, 
rolled oats at $43, rolled barley at $36@ 
38, and cracked corn at $39. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 25,332 44 
Last week ........ 57,000 13,402 23 
WOOF BMS ccccccsies 48,000 19,523 40 
Two years ago ..... 48,000 16,422 34 
Three years ago.... 42,600 17,053 40 
Four years ago..... 40,500  «.... ee 
Five years ago..... 33,000 7,534 22 


The feature of the wheat trade is the 
demand that is coming from Japan and 
elsewhere in the Orient. No full cargoes 
have been sold yet, but parcel sales aggre- 
gate vetween 1,500,000 and 1,750,000 bus 
to date, all new crop wheat, with shipping 
dates extending up to September, and a 
little business also worked for October. 
The trade here figures that oriental busi- 
ness will be the governing factor in the 
market, at least during the fore part of 
the season, and no trade of volume with 
Europe is expected until later. 

Closing wheat bids at the exchange for 
July delivery: hard white, $1.14; soft 
white, white club, hard winter and north- 
ern spring, $1.12; red Walla, $1.09. 

The coarse grain market is slow. White 
feed oats are steady at $35 ton and east- 
ern yellow corn at $29.75. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Anoetes, Cat., July 8.—In a letter 
to the supply committee of the city coun- 
cil the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association recently requested that all 
supplies purchased by the city be of local 
manufacture. “Our welfare and pros- 
perity depend upon our industrial ex- 
pansion and patronage,” the commission 
declared, in support of its suggestion. It 
added that a happy and contented work- 
ing class is the result of steady employ- 
ment at prevailing wages. 

Flour output of mills in this territory 
was at one third of capacity during last 
month, according to the Federal Reserve 
Bank report. At the same time, the Los 
Angeles Grain Exchange reports that 134 
carloads of flour came into this city dur- 
ing the same period from outside points. 

John M. Cole, president Pasadena Mill- 
ing Co., who is taking his first vacation 
in eight years, is spending a few weeks 
in Canada. 

The California almond growers are 
pleased with the news that the Senate 
committee has approved the tariff sched- 
ule of 15c per Ib on shelled almonds. 
The industry, according to the farmers, 
was in danger of being wiped out, when 
Senator Shortridge explained to the com- 
mittee why protection was needed for 
this industry in order to compete with 
foreign labor. 


MONTANA ° 


Great Farts, Mont., July 8.—Flour 
demand is nominal, and takings are for 
immediate use, only. Even the demand 
for bran to poison grasshoppers has sub- 
sided. The prices: patent flour $8.25 bbl, 
first clear $6.50, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots. Bran $26 ton 
and standard middlings $28, same terms. 


NOTES 

Reports from the Gallatin valley indi- 
cate that crops will be equal to any pre- 
viously grown there. The valley is irri- 
gated. 

The H. Earl Clack Co., of Havre, is 
building an elevator to replace the one 
destroyed by fire last February. The 
plant will be of 40,000 bus capacity, mod- 
ern in all details, and will be ready for 
operation about Aug. 1. 

Jared Watkins, secretary of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association, re- 
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turned this week from Lincoln, in the 
Blackfoot valley, where he passed the 
week end at his country place. He says 
grain still looks quite promising, but that 
there is evidence of damage from lack 
of rain. 

Joun A. Corry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututn, Minn., July 10.—All of thie 
mills were closed over the holiday and 
their output was curtailed. They are run- 
ning now on about the previous basis, 
but are not accumulating any stocks. 
Flour sales last week were again lig)it. 
With wheat steadily working lower, buy- 
ers’ attitude in this respect will show no 
change. 

Interest in durum flour was light, and 
houses dealing with foreign buyers did 
little business. The. mill sold an occa- 
sional car but the volume was smill. 
Filling old sales occupied the attention of 
the mill rather than placing new busine-s. 

Rye flour was as slow and lifeless as it 
has been for a long period. Outside mi |s 
underquote the local mill in eastern ter- 
ritory. 

Buyers in the millfeed market weve 
few, and the mills reported business slow. 
The light output went mostly to cle:in 
up old sales, and little or nothing wis 
offered in the market. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pet. of 


output activ'y 
Wee WIN Fc cte ccs Vacties 8,140 2 
Bees. SOUR: 0:6440000404084 5% 10,515 
BEG FORE ccccrcccceverseces 15,605 
TWO FORTS HHS 2c cccccceces 16,755 


NOTES 

Barley is in steady demand, but there 
is not much doing in it, as receipts ave 
light. 

A few scattering cars of bonded whet 
are arriving, and this constitutes the ¢\- 
tent of the movement from Canada. 

Receipts of all grains on the crop yeur 
from Aug. 1 last to date have been 9\',- 
572,000 bus, against 73,633,000 a year ago. 

Late shipments of durum wheat lz:>t 
week reduced stocks in elevators to about 
500,000 bus. Spring wheat stocks aggre- 
gate about 90,000 bus. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth [to 
Buffalo, continues at 214,c, but with very 
little doing in chartering. There is litile 
demand for vessel tonnage. 

The leading buyer of corn advanced 
bids 1c all around during the early p:rt 
of last week. Most of the corn arriviig 
applies on sales previously made. 

Considerable rye has been bought to 
arrive in August and September, and «)- 
erators in that commodity expect busi- 
ness to reach a much larger volume. 

H. F. Salyards, president, and G. !1. 
Spencer, vice president, of the Duluth 


of grain exchange representatives at (\ii- 
cago last week. 

Receipts of wheat in June were 3,2! -.- 
000 bus, and shipments 3,512,000. List 
year receipts were 3,463,000 bus, and 
shipments 3,122,000. Total receipts of «I! 
grains in June were 8,102,000 bus, aid 
shipments 11,429,000, against receipts of 
5,695,000 bus a year ago and shipmets 
of 6,058,000. 

Allen P. Allensworth, a former !)u- 
luthian, but now representative of ‘he 
American Linseed Co. at Buenos Ai'«s, 
was visiting old friends on the Duluth 
Board of Trade today. He came |}: re 
from Minneapolis, and expects to go from 
here to Winnipeg, thence to San Fr«n- 
cisco and from there to New York, 'e- 
turning to Argentina about Sept. 1. 

The-cash market in spring wheat !s 
very dull. The few sales made are most!y 
of bulkhead car lots, indicating that ‘'\¢ 
country houses are cleaning up for ‘ie 
summer. Demand for durum wheat 's 
food, and everything offered is taken. 

he movement continues of good p'v- 
portions. Cash quotations have been |«- 
duced sharply to line them up with new 
crop conditions. F. G. Carison 





“FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 

Sealed proposals are invited for f1''- 
nishing to the Panama Railroad Co. G00 
sacks of hard wheat flour for shipmet 
from the mill in time to reach New 
York or New Orleans during the week 
ending Saturday, Aug. 5. 
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July 12, 1922 
RUSSIAN TRADE REVIEW 


Department of Commerce Survey Indicates 
That Investment Problem Is Outstand- 
ing One at Present 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 8.—In order 
further to clarify the situation surround- 
ing the possibility of trade with Russia, 
the Department of Commerce has made 
a further review of conditions in that 
country, emphasizing that the problem 
confronting American business men with 
respect to Russia at this time is not trade 
so much as investment, and that this lat- 
ter altogether depends on the future pol- 
icies of the Soviet government toward 
foreign interests. The statement follows: 

“There seems to be some misunder- 
standing as to the practical character of 
trade agreements made with Russia by 
foreign governments. There is nothing 
in the trade treaties between Russia and 
England, Germany, Italy, or other coun- 
tries which permits or establishes trade 
with private individuals in Russia. In 
substance, all that the treaties really pro- 
vide is authority for the Russian gov- 
ernment itself to establish buying agen- 
cies in the several countries. ‘To be sure, 
these treaties nominally permitted citi- 
zens of the countries making them, under 
certain restrictions, to enter Russia, but 
when they arrived there they found that 
trade was a government monopoly, that 
they could not sell to private concerns, 
and that, in fact, the government usually 
referred them back to its buying agencies 
in their own countries. 

“In view of the fact that the total 
present imports of Soviet Russia are 
small, the interest of foreign concerns in 
selling goods there would necessarily lie 
chiefly in the hope of laying foundations 
for the future. No such hope can be 
entertained so long as the Soviet govern- 
ment monopolizes import trade. Under 
that practice there can be no establish- 
ment of business connections, no building 
up of trade reputation. 

“Within the past few months, co-opera- 
tive institutions, which had been convert- 
ed into purely government organs, have 
been restored to some measure of inde- 
pendence, and have been given limited 
rights to engage in foreign trade at the 
same offices as the Soviet government. 
Still more recently, importation of some 
agricultural implements has been permit- 
ted to private Russian individuals. The 
great bulk of foreign trade, however, re- 
mains in the hands of government organs. 

“Uninformed persons. often speak of 
the so-called blockade maintained against 

tussia. As a matter of fact, for two 
years no such blockade has existed. The 
real blockade on trade, not only with us, 
but with all the world, is that maintained 
by the Soviet government itself. By its 
monopoly of commerce it has hampered 
the export even of the small quantities 
0: goods which were available, and has 
‘iscouraged the production of more 
ods. Our government puts‘no obstacles 
watever upon selling to Russia. One 

sult has been that, even in countries 

iiving trade agreements, no merchants 
‘ve been able to establish themselves in 
‘ussia or to undertake manufacturing 
»lerprises, 

“The trade of Russia today consists of 

vorting goods and paying out gold 

sm the old imperial reserve. She can- 
‘\ pay for commodities by commodities. 
!ie magnitude of these gold-bought im- 
orts has been much less than many 
em to suppose. According to official 
~oviet statistics, the 1921 imports were 
-lued at 248,000,000 gold rubles, or ap- 
ximately $125,000,000. This is only 
sixth of the pre-war imports. Ex- 
; orts amounted to $10,000,000 (20,283,000 
<vid rubles); in 1913 they were 75 times 
great. These exports consisted large- 
'y, and probably chiefly, of commodities 
‘oft over from the pre-Bolshevik régime. 
‘he difficulty of exchange of commodi- 
‘ies is evident from the fact that, before 
‘he war, two thirds of Russia’s exports 
‘n value were foodstuffs, while today 
the country is in the throes of a terrific 
famine and a large part of its imports 
are foodstuffs. In February, two thirds 
in weight (values not yet available) of 
Russian imports were foodstuffs, the 
larger part of which were furnished by 
the charity of the American people. 

“There is little prospect that Russia 

will have any more to export in 1922 than 
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she had in 1921. Meantime, the gold re- 
serve is approaching exhaustion, and 
with it is disappearing what might have 
furnished a start toward re-establishing 
a workable currency. The paper money 
of Russia is hastening to the ultimate 
catastrophe of utter unacceptability 
within the country itself. The recent 
attempt of the Bolshevik leaders to re- 
store something resembling individualis- 
tic methods in the conduct of industry, 
and particularly by payment of wages in 
money instead of a communistic division 
of commodities in the form of rations to 
the workers, has itself hastened the cur- 
rency debacle. There being a funda- 
mental shortage of foodstuffs and other 
necessaries, wages paid in money nat- 
urally cannot buy enough to support life. 
Prices soar and, though wages are mul- 
tiplied by constant emissions, they cannot 
catch up with ‘galloping prices, as a 
leading Bolshevik journal calls them. 
Prices in Moscow now are doubling every 
month, which means multiplying 4,000 
times in a year. A day’s ration of food 
cost, in April, 1,000,000 rubles. The time 
must apparently come soon when paper 
money will no longer buy. Then, in the 
absence of precious metals, all business 
will have to be done by barter—a method 
so cumbersome that it will almost inevit- 
ably check the increase of production 
which might otherwise be hoped to fol- 
low from the so-called ‘new economic 
policy.’ 

“As a matter of fact, despite the ab- 
sence of a trade agreement, our exports 
to Russia compare very favorably with 
those of our two principal competitors— 
Great Britain and Germany. For ex- 
ample, in 1913, British exports to the 
Russian empire amounted to $135,000,- 
000; in 1921, to $33,500,000, or only one 
fourth as much, The United States nev- 
er had a large share in Russian trade 
before the war. Our exports to that 
country in 1913 were $27,000,000. In 1921 
they were over two thirds as much—$19,- 
257,000,—and most of this represented 
sale of goods, though a part consisted of 
relief supplies, which during the present 
year 1922 have become much larger. A 
considerable fraction of British ship- 
ments to Soviet Russia last year con- 
sisted of re-exported foodstuffs, and 
these, if they did not come directly from 
the United States, virtually created a de- 
mand for the equivalent quantity from 
this country. 

“The British have been grievously dis- 
appointed in the results of their trade 
treaty. Much had been made of the 
enormous needs of the huge Russian pop- 
ulation so long deprived of goods. It 
was forgotten that need for goods does 
not constitute demand for goods. De- 
mand implies ability to produce and pay. 

“The really important problem con- 
fronting American business men with 
respect to Russia is not that of trade, 
but that of investment. Without a 
large investment of foreign capital as 
a means of restoring production, the 
prospects are that, at least for some 
years to come, there will be even less 
opportunity to sell goods to Russia than 
in 1921 for, with the exhaustion of the 
gold reserve, her means of payment will 
shrink to a minimum. The feasibility of 
investing capital in Russia depends es- 
sentially on the policy of the Bolshevik 
government and on the general internal 
situation, and not in any important de- 
gree upon action of foreign govern- 
ments.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





BRITISH FOOD EXHIBITION 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 8.—Ameri- 
can food manufacturers will be given an 
opportunity to exhibit their products in 
England in September, when the “Na- 
tion’s Food Exhibition” will be held at 
the London Olympia, according to a re- 
port from the American consulate gen- 
eral in London. The exhibition will be 
advertised in a lavish manner through- 
out Great Britain and abroad, not less 
than 25 per cent of the rentals from 
space to be devoted to this purpose. 
The exhibits will embrace, among others, 
the following: foodstuffs and their prep- 
aration, accessories connected with their 
manufacture and distribution; raw stuffs, 


cereals, etc; fruit, dairy produce, bev-- 


erages, foodstuff machinery, refrigerat- 
ing apparatus, cooking utensils, etc. 
JoHN Marrinan. 
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In masculine gatherings the conversa- 
tion turns to “hooch” as inevitably as 
an actor talks of himself. Golf may 
precede it, but hooch, the headliner, is 
standing in the wings awaiting a cue. 
The bonnie blue-eyed boy who knew not 
rum before the war now carries a flask 
upon his hip and all manner of staid 
persons are giving clever imitations of 
the village drunkard as depicted in relig- 
ious tracts. An acquaintance who still 
reaches with his foot for the rail at a 
soda fountain informs me that there is 
blessed little difference between a “tax 
on tea” and the Volstead Act. Being 
an American he is under the delusion 
that he should have been given the privi- 
lege of casting a vote in regard to the 
matter. Some one else says that we 
should have “beer and light wines.” I 
never saw a “light wine” addict but pic- 
turesque beer-jags in ante-bellum days 
were not unknown. They took a little 
time but, like the tortoise and his sym- 
bol, they arrived. And just look at 
Russia. The trouble all started from 
Ivan Awfulitch being deprived of his 
flagon of vodka before breakfast. 

* 

If you do not know the novels of Ivan 
Awfulitch you may count yourself out 
with the intelligentia,—especially if you 
do not know his novel, it is also a biog- 
raphy, “Soil in the Soul.” Ivan strayed 
from his village one day and fell into 
the Volga. It was the first bath he had 
taken in eighteen years but some one 
fished him out with a boat hook and 
spoiled all the fun. When he returned 
home the priest accused him of attempt- 
ing suicide and forbade the people of 
the village, including his sweetheart An- 
nuchka, to speak to him. Finally Ivan 
joined the Bolsheviki and returning three 
years later he found that Annuchka had 
gone insane. Only an outhouse remained 
of what had been his home. The story 
ends with a description of the costumes 
worn at a folk dance and a dissertation 
on taximeters for droskies. 

* * 


I understand that the New York 
Times and the New York Evening Post 
are spending something like forty dollars 
a volume to preserve their files in the 
public library of New York. A trans- 
parent Japanese paper is used. The 
problem of preserving newspaper files 
issued during the war also promises to 
be exceedingly serious in every com- 
munity, the newsprint of a few years 
ago already having begun to disintegrate. 
It is imperative both to the community 
and to publishers that files remain in- 
tact but it is doubtful if even Japanese 
transparent paper will serve to hold to- 
gether newsprint made from wood pulp. 

The precaution of the New York news- 
papers is largely to protect the files dam- 
aged by constant usage, but the ordinary 
file is comparatively safe if it is not ex- 
posed to éareless handling by the public. 
What special preservative measures the 
Times and the Post have taken in regard 
to their issues during, and immediately 
following, the war is not known. The 
disintegration of newspapers published 
during the war would be an inconceivable 
loss to future historians and is Alexan- 
drian in its possibilities. 

* * 


According to the London Spectator 
the revival of “ragging’ at Cambridge 
has not eclipsed the famous “rag” before 
the war when the Mayor received a tele- 
gram from the Foreign Office asking 
him to prepare at short notice a recep- 
tion for the Sultan of Zanzibar. “The 
undergraduates who played the part of 
the Sultan and his suite carried the joke 
through with tremendous aplomb and 
success. ‘Borunga, borunga!l’ was the 
common exclamation of the distinguished 
East African visitors. The word ‘bor- 
unga’ was surely well chosen and sounds, 
at least to us who do not know Zanzibar, 
very Zanzibarish. It is true there was a 
critical moment when the Sultan tripped 
over his flowing robes and barked his 


shin against the step of the Mayor’s car- 
riage. Unfortunately, in the agony of 
the moment he said ‘damn! but the un- 
dergraduate who played the part of in- 
terpreter from the Foreign Office with 
magnificent presence of mind expressed 
the hope that his Worship had not been 
offended by the word, and went on to 
explain that though His Highness of 
Zanzibar had been in the country only a 
few days, that common expletive was one 
of the very few English words he had 
acquired, That rag was probably di- 
rected against nothing in particular, un- 
less it was against the Foreign Office or 
against municipal self-importance. It 
was just a rag, though a good one. There 
was, however, a satirical comment in the 
rag organized by some of the same Cam- 
bridge undergraduates. They appeared 
as laborers, with pickaxes and shovels, 
in a crowded London street, not for- 
getting to bring with them the familiar 
brazier with burning coke. They set up 
a barrier, past which the police carefully 
diverted the traffic, and then left their 
tools and brazier in position until, many 
hours afterwards, inquiries were made 
and the obstruction was removed.” 
x ~ 


During the latter years of Hugo 
Miinsterberg’s life he devoted much of 
his time to rudimentary psychology of 
the movies. Professor Miinsterberg 
would sit in the back row of a picture 
house and merely glancing at the screen 
would concentrate his attention upon the 
audience. The result, as we know, was 
“The Psychology of the Movies.” The 
study was more or less a virgin field 
with Miinsterberg; certainly no one has 
been able to carry it forward with the 
same amount of publicity he received. 
Since the death of Miinsterberg movies 
have been in a state of retarded develop- 
ment, but movie audiences have become 
more varied and I am inclined to believe 
less cosmopolitan. John Barrymore’s 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” for exam- 
ple, was given in Minneapolis a year or 
so ago at two moving picture theatres 
almost simultaneously. At the down- 
town theatre known as the Lyric the 
audience was drawn from hotels and 
from a more or less sophisticated clien- 
tele. Uptown, the theatre was some- 
where in the district of Lake Street, the 
audience was of an entirely different type. 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” it may be 
recalled, was a remarkable picture in 
many ways, notably in the cost of pro- 
duction, the superb acting of Mr. Barry- 
more in the dual réle, and the mechani- 
cal results upon the screen which the 
stage denied. The production was taken 
at its face value at the Lyric; the audi- 
ence caught the finer points and were 
horrified by the transfiguration in its 
technique and direct human appeal. At 
the theatre in the vicinity of Lake Street 
a wave of idiotic laughter swept the 
audience as the transfiguration was 
thrown upon the screen: It appeared to 
be a comedy. 

* * 

“T have ransacked London in vain.” 
Mansfield’s lines, spoken so long ago, 
are forever linked to Stevenson’s im- 
mortal character, or characters, whether 
it be the original story, the play or the 
moving picture. 

Could anything be more tragic than 
his despair in the realization that the 
impure drug could never be obtained? 
At any moment he might lapse into the 
character of the despicable Hyde. Mans- 
field disliked any trickery involving 
lights; yet is it possible, knowing it to 
be trickery, to forget the green light 
which seemed to radiate from his swollen, 
distorted features as he gradually ceased 
to become Jekyll and turned into a thing 
without a soul? The expression, “setting 
one’s teeth on edge,” is demonstrated by 
a memory; a memory of Hyde in a hid- 
eous paroxysm upon the floor, his finger 
nails tearing at a rug, tearing until they 


would seem to break. 
Randolph Edgar. 
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AUSTRALIAN FLOUR TRADE 


Victorian Mills’ Over-Sea Business Not Flour- 
ishing of Late—Further Rainfall 
Reported in South Australia 


Metsourne, Vicroria, June 3.—Fur- 
ther good rains have fallen in South 
Australia, where the young crops are 
reported to be making excellent progress. 
In the other states, however, heavy and 
steady falls of two or three inches would 
be much appreciated, and would give the 
subsoil the soaking of which it is in 
need, 

With wheat now practically under the 
control of various pools throughout the 
commonwealth, a comparison of the 
prices quoted in the several states is of 
interest. In Victoria the pool price for 
home consumption and export is 5s 11d 
per bu at Melbourne. In South Aus- 
tralia the quotation is 5s 113,d on trucks. 
In New South Wales 5s 1ld at Sydney 
for home consumption and 5s 11%d for 
export are the ruling rates. The West- 
ern Australian figures are 5s 11d at 
Perth for home use and 6s for export. 
In Queensland, however, 6s 4d on trucks 
at country stations is asked for millers’ 
requirements, or an average of about 6s 
6d delivered at mill sidings. 

“The inference to be drawn from the 
position in Queensland,” remarks a Mel- 
bourne daily, “is that the producers’ 
voting power is recognized as important 
by the ministry. The agreement of the 
Victorian Wheatgrowers’ Corporation 
with the government provides that the 
pool shall charge a ‘fair market price’ for 
its wheat. The arrangements in the 
other states, however, are stated to be on 
a different basis. It is claimed that the 
actual market value of wheat in Vic- 
toria is below 5s 1ld. If that be so, it 
is not surprising that the unfortunate 
consumer in Queensland should object 
to having his bread bill increased to meet 
the whim of a few politicians.” 





FLOUR EXPORT TRADE DULL 


Melbourne millers state that, while 
business in flour with the United King- 
dom could have been done last week on 
the basis of 5s 914d per bu for wheat, 
it is now apparent that the quotation for 
wheat would have had to be still lower, 
to have enabled orders to be executed 
here. On the whole, Victorian millers 
have not fared well in the over-sea flour 
business lately. Owing to the antidump- 
ing duty in force in South Africa, sales 
to that country have been difficult, and 
it is manifest that America has been 
filling the eastern demand. 

The bulk of the flour lately shipped 
has been going to the United Kingdom, 
but Egypt has been inquiring for mod- 
erate parcels. Millers generally do not 
consider the flour export prospects en- 
couraging, and they are not consoled by 
the intimation that the premier will be 
unable to assist them in the matter of 
securing supplies of wheat for their 
trade requirements during the balance of 
the year. The latest statistics regarding 
the over-sea movement of wheat and 
flour are as follows: 


WHEAT (BUS) 





1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 

S. Australia.. 23,705,855 16,605,200 17,878,454 
Victoria ..... 5,658,759 14,417,757 20,353,752 
N. S, Wales.. 94,698 18,647,717 12,966,875 
W. Australia. 4,321,000 3,713,357 7,965,421 
Queensland .. —.....+- 228,349 659,280 
Totals ..... 33,780,312 63,612,380 59,823,782 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
1919- ? 1920-21 1921-22 





South Australia ..... 34,8 23,546 24,000 
VICtOPIR .nccccccccee 36, 527 31, "398 58,787 
New South Wales.... 14,253 15,071 43,701 
Western Australia ... 8,111 26,333 29,146 

Totals .cccccsccvces 93,705 96,848 155,634 


WHEAT FREIGHTS 


For some time there has been a more 
or less persistent decline in the freight 
charges on wheat and flour shipments 
from Australia to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent of Europe, and the re- 
ductions have been especially marked 
during the last two months. It is now 
announced that June shipments will be 
accepted at 37s 6d, which represents a 
further substantial downward movement. 
Freights are now within reasonable 
range of those which prevailed imme- 
diately prior to the great war, about 
35s. It is believed that the new rate 
has been rendered possible by the re- 
cent reduction in the wages of British 
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officers and seamen. It was intended 
that the June rate should be 45s, but, 
no doubt, the expected foreign competi- 
tion has induced the fixing of the lower 
rate. 

OFFALS AT A PREMIUM 


One effect of the slackening of the 
export business in flour, with its conse- 
quent reduction of mill working hours 
in Victoria, has been a marked harden- 
ing of the market for mill offals. Last 
week flour was reduced 2s 6d per ton to 
£13 2s 6d, and the price of bran and 
pollard was advanced 10s to £8 5s per 
ton. Millers are continuing, so far as 
possible, to supply regular customers 
with offals at association prices, but the 
demand has been so great that many 
buyers have been paying lately a sub- 
stantial premium on the association rate 
for both bran and pollard. 


VICTORIAN WHEAT 

An official statement concerning the 
operations of the voluntary wheat pool 
in Victoria shows that since March near- 
ly 7,000,000 bus have been shipped over- 
sea, and the quantity delivered to mill- 
ers and others in Victoria has increased 


by approximately 2,500,000 bus. The po- 
sition on May 20 was as follows: 
Bus 

TO ceveccccccaceseceecorere 17,298,694 
Delivered locally and at mills.... 8,054,995 
At country stations ...........+. 2,110,076 
Se SUN 6. 6 0.4-0:0-6-009.0'6600-0%9 8 4,014,000 
ER CORRES nc ccccccccsccccesovcece 600,000 

WONG 6: <0s0sceccenressvensevess 32,077,765 


Of the stocks held, 6,658,000 bus are 
required to satisfy over-sea and home 
requirements, and to fulfill charter com- 
mitments. The improvement in the over- 
sea wheat markets brought the average 
price realized on sales to May 20 to 
5s 4d per bu, f.o.b. Altogether the cor- 
poration had advanced to growers £5,- 
340,383. It had paid £803,595 for rail 
freight and other expenses, and had re- 
ceived £5,971,214 for sales, etc., leaving 
£172,764 owing to the bankers. 


DAMAGED WHEAT—£2,000,000 INVOLVED 


The federal high court last week heard 
argument in a test case involving the 
right of scripholders to proceed against 
the South Australian government in re- 
spect of £2,000,000 worth of damage to 
5,000,000 bus of wheat in the 1916-17 
pool destroyed by mice and weather. 
The South Australian full court had de- 
cided in favor of the scripholders. Judg- 
ment by the high court, to which the 
South Australian government had ap- 
pealed, was reserved. 


STATE AND FEDERAL FINANCE 


Customs receipts for the 11 months 
ended May 31 amounted to £25,288,605, 
a decrease of £4,560,994, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1921. Nev- 
ertheless, at the end of May there was 
an excess of £1,335,189 over the amount 
estimated to be received for the year. 
Revenue returns issued by the several 
states for May revealed more or less 
substantial increases, compared with the 
like month of 1921. 

Statistics of over-sea trade for April 
disclosed a balance slightly in favor of 
exports. Compared with the figures for 
April of last year, imports were less by 
£1,387,508, but exports were greater to 
the extent of £1,096,440. Appended is 
a summarized statement of imports and 
exports for April, and the first 10 
months of the financial years. 


Imports Exports 


April, 1921 ......... £11,670,742 £12,001,972 
April, 1922 ......... 10,283,234 10,905,532 
July-April, 1920-21... 143,174,615 108,996,265 
July-April, 1921-22.. 81,527,924 105,673,250 


It will be observed that, although ex- 
ports for the last 10 months declined by 
only a little more than £3,000,000, im- 
ports diminished by over £62,000,000. 
At the end of April of the current year 
the commonwealth’s trade balance was 
favorable to the extent of over £24,000,- 
000. Exports of wheat were worth £25,- 
168,704, against £24,891,120 in the pre- 
vious 10 months. Flour shipments were 
valued at £4,664,351, compared with 
£3,800,266. 


TRADE WITH AMERICA 


The trade position between the United 
States of America and Australia con- 
tinues to be solidly in favor of the for- 
mer country. While, in April, exports to 
Australia were valued at $6,700,000, im- 
ports represented only $3,400,000. Less 


business was done by America with 
New Zealand, but the Dominion did a 
substantial return trade. Imports to 
New Zealand were valued at $1,300,000, 
whereas the Dominion sent to the Unit- 
ed States merchandise worth $1,500,000. 
The official record of trade between Aus- 
tralia and America for the first four 
months of the current calendar year 
shows the following: 


U. S. imports 
from Australia 


U. S. exports 
to Australia 


January ......+++ $1,900,000 $6,800,000 
February ........ 1,100,000 5,800,000 
March ....+.+s+% 2,000,000 7,100,000 
April .....ccceeee 3,400,000 6,700,000 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA 


The commonwealth government has 
forwarded to the prime minister of Can- 
ada proposals for a reciprocal trade 
agreement between Australia and Can- 
ada, The minister for customs has point- 
ed out that there are many articles of 
produce and manufacture on which it 
would be beneficial to both countries to 
have a reciprocal trade treaty. From 
communications recently exchanged, he 
is confident that satisfactory arrange- 
ments will result from the present nego- 
tiations. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT YIELDS 


The early forecasts regarding the 
probable yields of wheat in the several 
states last season erred on the side of 
optimism. The final official returns, how- 
ever, show that there is a difference of 
only 6,000,000 bus in the Australian ag- 
gregate. Compared with 1920-21, the in- 
dividual and total yields for 1921-22 
were: 


1921-22 1920-21 
South Australia ..... 24,946,525 34,258,914 
VICtOrIe .occccccccces 43,867,596 39,468,625 
New South Wales ... 42,650,000 65,625,000 
Western Australia ... 13,304,850 12,248,080 
Queensland .......++.+ 3,000,000 4,174,155 
Tasmania ....ccccees 500,000 565,874 





Totals, Common- 
WORIE caccscvcce 130,268,971 146,340,648 
New Zealand ........ 10,500,000 6,872,262 


Cuaries J. MATTHEWs. 





TRANSIT ON DEFICIENCIES 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 8.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has found 
justified the nonapplication of transit ar- 
rangement on deficiencies between the ac- 
tual loadings and tariff minima on grain 
at Chicago and stop-over points within 
the Chicago district. The Commission has 
vacated a previous order of suspension 
on schedules involved and has discon- 
tinued a proceeding based on complaint 
brought by the Chicago Board of Trade. 

JoHn Marrinan. 





RUSSIAN FOOD IMPORTS 

Imports into Russia during the first 
quarter of the year totaled 299,500 tons, 
of which 210,000 represented foodstuffs 
and other supplies to combat the famine, 
which were furnished gratuitously, ac- 
cording to a report of the Russian trade 
delegation in Great Britain. Foodstuffs, 
fuel, timber and seed, and paper goods 
composed the bulk of the imports. The 
countries of origin were: America, 55 
per cent; Sweden, 17 per cent; Great 
Britain, 10 per cent. 

Imports for March totaled 164,000 
tons, of which 112,000 represented famine 
aid. Compared with previous months, 
there was in March considerable altera- 
tion in the respective importance of the 
foreign market, owing to the increase of 
imports in aid of the famine and de- 
crease of imports of tools and machin- 
ery, England and Germany giving place 
to America. 

Exports in March were more than 
double previous months, but were very 
small, compared with imports, being only 
4.6 per cent in weight and 16 per cent 
of value. March exports totaled 7,683 
tons, consigned principally to Latvia, 
Esthonia and Turkey. They consisted 
of 7,570 tons of raw materials and par- 
tially manufactured goods, valued at 

2,514,000 gold rubles; 83 tons of food- 
stuffs valued at 68,000 gold rubles, and 
30 tons of manufactured goods, valued 
at 126,000 gold rubles. 





MINNEAPOLIS MILL GETS VERDICT 

The King Midas Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was recently granted a directed 
verdict in its favor in the circuit court 
of De Kalb County, at Sycamore, IIl., 
in a suit brought, by it against Thomas 
Striglos, a baker of De Kalb, the verdict 
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being for $2,495.03, the full amount 
claimed by the King Midas company. 
The suit was to recover damages upon 
a contract for the sale of flour which 
Striglos refused to take out. The de- 
fendant claimed in his answer that he 
was unable to read, and did not read 
the order for the flour, which he never- 
theless signed. He did not deny that 
he intended to purchase the quantity of 
flour contracted for at the price named 
in the contract, but he claimed that the 
order for the flour had never been ac- 
cepted by the milling company. The 
court, however, found otherwise. H. L. 
Hoidale, of Minneapolis, represented the 
King Midas company in the trial of the 
case. 





GRAIN CROPS OF CHINA 

“Statistiques Agricoles et Commercials 
de la Republique Chinoise,” printed in 
Chinese, contains data on the area and 
production of numerous products for the 
years 1914, 1915 and 1916. Unfortunate- 
ly the data have been collected for dif- 
ferent provinces each year in such a wa) 
that the totals vary enormously from 
one year to the other. The figures for 
1914 only are given by the International 
Institute of Agriculture, as they contain 
data for almost all the provinces. Th: 
figures for a number of the principal 
crops in that year are as follows (000's 
omitted) : 


Acres Bus 
Wheat .cccccccccescccsses 42,099 590,521 
} |) MUCTTULTTECL OTT 9,712 169,923 
COPR sccccccsccccsscescece 7,856 103,874 
FIRE cccccccvcccssescevese 447 7,92 


The production of rough rice in 191! 
is given as 271,083,733,000 lbs, on an 
area of 87,937,000 acres. 





KOREA’S MILLING SITUATION 

According to the American vice consul 
at Seoul, a peculiar trade situation ex- 
ists in Korea today with respect to wheal 
and flour markets. The country has two 
flour mills with a capacity of 800 bbls 
a day, which, if running on full time, 
could supply all the flour needed in that 
country, and yet they are running only 
on part time because they cannot obtain 
the wheat which they need. Korea pro- 
duced in 1921 over 11,000,000 bus of 
wheat, and this would be ample to sup- 
ply the mills, but the fact that Korean 
wheat sells in Japan, England, and cen- 
tral Russia for more than the local mill- 
ers can afford to pay is responsible for 
more wheat not being ground in Korea. 
As a result, American flour is being im- 
ported into Korea by Japanese mer- 
chants. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1921, to July 1, 1922, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, -—Exports— 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 








Minneapolis ...12, poe 11,928 779 732 
Bt, POUL occccce 87 404 eee ees 
Duluth-Superior $77 585 ees ° 
Outside mills .. 8,202 7,755 18 24 
Totals ...... 21,469 20,672 797 756 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output and direct foreign shipmenis 
by months on the present crop year, wilh 
comparisons, in barrels: 














1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-!9 
Sept. 1,759,165 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 
Oct.. 1,821,340 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 
Nov.. 1,325,290 1,575,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 
Dec.. 915,925 1,285,515 1,700,725 1,676,900 
Jan.. 1,087,320 1,072,565 1,561,340 1,194,415 
Feb.. 1,103,320 1,059,505 972,250 782,835 
Mch.. 1,194,515 1,180,645 981,820 1,180,145 
April. 937,910 1,112,200 960,585 1,638,455 
May. 1,047,890 1,020,560 1,132,420 1,548,220 
9 m. 11,192,675 10, $38, 290 13,197,645 12,976,050 
pC TE 940,390 1,379,690 1,095,210 
rr 1,116,655 1,314,545 1,056,345 
MEks aeescian 1,547,510 1,225,730 1,416,025 
ee 14,524,845 17,117,610 16,543,60 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 

September 148,210 131,245 37,115 awe 

October... 111,640 94,830 89,255 .... 
November, 19,175 35,940 18,5685 364,335 
December. 66,610 42,675 31,650 387,510 
January... 46,735 76,880 78,900 146,976 

Febratary.. 123,595 9,220 36,860 ...- 
March.... 111,570 149,845 100,605 35,8 50 
pe 72,080 94,495 30,995 123,610 
ee 74,355 94,955 61,435 276,250 
9 mos... 773,970 730,085 485,400 1,334,540 
er 101,200 136,665 116,595 
pO ee oere 72,060 65,8356 ...--+ 
AMBUSH. cc cevces 68,495 48,840 ...+-s 
ae 
See 971,840 736,740 1,451,135 
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Apprentice: “What is in this bottle 
with no label?” 

Chemist: “That’s what you use when 
you can’t read the prescription.” 
‘ —Kasper (Stockholm). 


” *” 


The visitor was examining the class. 

“Can any little boy tell me what a 
fishnet is made of?” he inquired. 

“A lot of little holes tied together with 
strings,” smiled the never-failing bright 
boy. —Wesleyan Advance. 

7 * 


She: “Lips that touch liquor shall nev- 
er touch mine.” : 
They: “Your lips?” 
She: “No, my liquor.”"—Brown Jug. 
* * 
Mother: “Bobby, how many times have 
I told you not to beat that drum?” 
Bobby: “Six, Mother.” 
—Weekly Telegraph (London). 
* * 
Teddy: “I wish I hadn’t licked Jimmy 
Brown this morning.” 
Mamma; “You see how wrong it was, 
don’t you, dear?” 
Teddy: “Yes; cause I didn’t know till 
noon that he was going to give a party.” 
—Western Christian Advocate. 
” * 


It is in the cemetery at South Bethle- 
hem, Pa., by the way, that the sign ap- 
pears: “Persons are prohibited from 
picking flowers from any but their own 
graves.” —American Lumberman. 

* * 

Poise is the way a Dutchman 
boys. 

i.quinox is a wild animal that lives in 
the Arctic. 

King Arthur’s Round Table was writ- 
ten by the author of Ten Knights in a 
Bar Room. 

Copernicus invented the cornucopia. 

tiquette teaches us how to be polite 
without trying to remember to be. 

In the stone age all the men were os- 
sified, 

The climax of a story is where it says 
it is to be continued. 

A gulf is a dent in a continent. 

Buttress is a butler’s wife. 

Conservation means doing 
things we need. . 

{f Ponce de Leon hadn't died before 
he found the fountain of youth, he 
wouldn't have died. 

~—Collected by the New York Evening 

Mail. 


says 


without 


& * 


Doctor: “With care your husband will 
recover in a week. You don’t seem very 
pleased !” 

Wife: “You told me he would die a 
weck ago—and I have sold his clothes!” 

—Klods Hans (Copenhagen). 
* * 

lt was in the little but overcrowded 
classroom of an East Side New York 
public school. The teacher looked out 
upon a group of eager faces as she put 
the question: 

“And now, children, can any of you 
tell me what is a stoic?” 

Only one hand went up. 

“Does only Abie Glutz 
a stoic is?” 

Silence. 

_ “Well, Abie, tell your classmates what 
Is a stoic?” 

“Please, teacher,” said Abie trium- 

phantly. “A stoic is a boid what brings 


know what 


in th’ babies.” —Judge. 
* * 

_ Motor Vehicle Commissioner  Dill’s 

family bus bears the license number 


) r ’ 
#2222, ‘That car hardly needs a horn, 


Say we. —Newark Star Eagle. 





RINS Special Notices — 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL WANTS A 
crackerjack salesman for northern Iowa 
and one for southern Wisconsin. Address 
688, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BROKERS, ATTENTION 


A good Kansas milling company 
with 1,000 bbls daily capacity, 
manufacturing high class hard 
winter wheat flour for both bak- 
ery and family trade, solicits 
correspondence from live wire 
brokers in Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina; we offer an excellent 
proposition in the way of co- 
operation and support. Address 
879, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SPRING WHEAT MILL MANUFACTURING 
well-established brands quality flour has 
openings in Ohio and Indiana territories 
for good, energetic, capable salesmen, Ad- 
dress 676, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SPRING 


SALESMEN WANTED 


for Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and cer- 
tain southern states by old estab- 
lished southwestern mill, which has 
reputation for manufacturing flour 
of high quality; want men who can 
deliver the goods; fine opportunity 
for salesmen with ability and ambi- 
tion. Address 667, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WHEAT MILL WITH WELL- 
established brands has an opening for first 
class salesman in Michigan; wants a man 
with experience and who can get results. 
Address 700, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED, FIRST CLASS 
flour salesman for eastern New York state 
to cover large baking, jobbing and mixed 
car trade; must be man who is willing to 
work and has demonstrated his ability in 
the past to produce business. Address 617, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS CHIEF CHEMIST, EIGHT YEARS’ EX- 
perience in a flour mill laboratory; best 
qualifications. Address 677, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SOUTHWESTERN MILLS, 
ATTENTION 


Mill manager with 15 years’ ex- 
perience in all branches of mill- 
ing and grain wants to establish 
and manage a branch office for 
you in Denver for the purpose of 
selling your flour in the desirable 
territory of Colorado and to buy 
wheat. Parts of Colorado are 
producing marquis wheat with 
12.5 to 14 gluten and you can buy 
it there for less than the Kansas 
City basis. Am now in charge 
of a 600-bbl mill, but can give 
excellent reasons for making 
change and can furnish refer- 
ences satisfactory to you. Would 
consider position as manager of 
plant in any good locality, but 
prefer to locate in Denver. Per- 
sonal interview preferred. Ad- 
dress 877, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR AS MILLER AND 
manager, with mill of any capacity, where 
an interest can be purchased if satisfactory. 
Address 629, care Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis. 
AS CHEMIST OR ASSISTANT CHEMIST 
in mill laboratory; graduate from Dun- 


best of references fur- 


woody Institute; 
care Northwestern 


nished. Address 691, 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in fair-sized mill; have milled in large 
mills, my last position being head miller in 
a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references. 
Address 684, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WILL BE 


open for position by new crop; only up-to- 
date concerns demanding high class results 
need answer; experience and energy. Ad- 
dress 870, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





BOOKKEEPER OF ABILITY AND EX- 


perience, 30 years old, desires position with 
flour concern in Chicago, with view to 
selling flour later on, Address ‘‘Book- 
keeper,” care Northwestern Miller, 506 
Temple Building, Chicago. 








WANTED—SALESMEN 


SX PERIENCED IN 
cotton, paper and burlap bags for the cen- 
tral states; unusual opportunity for good 
men; apply by letter only. Central Bag 
Manufacturing Co., 6001-35 S. Western 
Avenue, Chicago. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SALESMAN OF 


record; commission basis; 800 bbls ca- 
pacity; quality products; competitive 
prices; give particulars regarding your 


sales and references, Address ‘‘Wisconsin,” 
636, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





LARGE MINNESOTA MILL HAS OPEN- 


ings in southern Ohio, West Virginia, Mich- 
igan and southern Illinois for experienced 
salesmen who have following with the 
bakery trade; must have A-1 record. Ad- 
dress 674, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED 


AND HIGH 
grade salesman to cover eastern Pennsyl- 
vania for old established spring wheat mill 
with reputation for manufacturing high 
quality flour; want man with good record. 
Address 701, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALES- 


man for western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to cover large baking, jobbing, 
pool and mixed car trade; must be man 
with experience with good sales record; 
give full particulars in writing. Address 
618, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED, 


ENERGETIC 
grain and feed man to act as assistant to 
grain buyer and byproduct feed salesman; 
no travelling; give experience and all per- 
sonal particulars, also salary expected. 
Address 696, care Northwestern Miller, 506 
Temple Building, 108 South La Salle St, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BY PRACTICAL, 


DEPENDABLE HEAD 
miller, qualified and competent to meet 
close competition; experienced in all sys- 
tems, including Midgets; my services will 
be first class. Address 708, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN, EXPERIENCED IN 


selling flour, now acting as business man- 
ager for $75,000 corporation; a salesman 
in every sense of the word; married, age 
35, best of references; prefer northern Illi- 
nois territory. Address W. T, Dickens, 115 
Main Street, Ottawa, III. 


AS SALES MANAGER OR SALESMAN; AM 


now employed; good reason for wishing to 
make change; am now working all terri- 
tory west of main line of Santa Fe in state 
of Oklahoma; good results for good grade 
of flour. Address 878, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 


for plant of 1,000 to 5,000 bbis capacity; 
can give best of references as to character 
and ability; have held present position past 
11 years; only reason for changing is for 
better position. Address 660, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT IN LARGE MILL 


by a man of proved milling ability, wide 
and unique experience in the latest im- 
proved milling processes now being adopted 
by advanced mills, assuring milling results 
hitherto unobtainable. Address 692, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALES MANAGER WITH REPUTABLE 


northwestern mill is open for a proposition 
from either a southwestern or northwestern 
mill; capable, also, of assisting in manage- 
ment of the business; full particulars and 
good references upon request. Address 687, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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MILL REPRESENTATIVE—YOUNG MAN 
with energy and experience wants good 
live account on salary and overage ar- 
rangement for New York and Metropolitan 
district; domestic and export; to handle 
account exclusively; communications strict- 
ly confidential. Address C. G. D., care 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, 
New York, 


—Manager or sales manager of wide ex- 
perience and demonstrated ability, now 
employed as general sales manager by large 
central states mill, wants connection with 
sound, economically located mill producing 
quality products; southwestern mill pre- 
ferred, but any location in middle states 
or West will be considered; excellent rea- 
sons for wishing a change, but principally 
want to connect with a mill susceptible of 
development and where wide experience 
and ability will be unhampered in the 
building of a large and profitable business, 
I am 388 years old, married, two children, 
a university graduate; 16 years’ experience 
in all departments of milling and grain 
business has thoroughly fitted me for the 
position I am seeking; two years as solici- 
tor and buyer for a large Omaha grain 
firm; eight years as assistant advertising 
manager, department sales manager, 
branch manager, and department manager 
with one of the largest milling companies 
in the world; four years successfully man- 
aged a large northwestern mill, having full 
charge of all the affairs of the company; 
resigned to enter business for myself, which 
recently sold to accept present connection; 
my extensive acquaintance and personal 
following in all middle and eastern states 
markets, a broad knowledge of exporting, 
insure large and steady volume business 
throughout the year; I can build an or- 
ganization if necessary; keep overhead at 
lowest possible minimum, make loyal 
friends and work hand-in-hand with other 
members of an organization; salary not 
vital point; I must be convinced of possi- 
bilities of your proposition or do not want 
it at any price; prefer comfortable living 
salary with percentage on profits or volume 
output; where possible would prefer to 
meet inquirers personally, and will be 
pleased to arrange interviews to suit your 
convenience; if too far away will submit 
all essential information by letter, includ- 
ing references of all former and present 
employers, which are the best in the trade; 
communications strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress 709, care Northwestern Miller, 543 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE 


THE DEER CREEK ROLLER MILL WILL 


be offered for sale Aug. 15 to the highest 
bidder; capacity 50 bbls daily; roller feed 
mill, 50 h-p electric motor, also steam 
power; flour warehouse. B, C. Hoyt, trus- 
tee, Deer Creek, Minn. 

SPLENDID LOCATION FOR 
mill and elevator in a good wheat country; 
engine and boiler in good condition; spur 
on the Great Northern railroad; good 
water supply. Address 690, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








FOR SALE 





BEST FLOUR MILL IN WIS- 
consin, 135 bbls capacity, concrete dam, 
Cc. & N. W. siding; transit from West and 
Minneapolis; will also sell electric light 
plant lighting the town, which is separate; 
population 1,200. Write Box 264, Gales- 
ville, Wis. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—A GQGOD COUN- 


try mill located at Renville, Minn; has an 
excellent local trade and territory near by; 
this is a good opportunity for one who 
wishes to go into business for himself. 
Reply to V. W. O’Connor, 1335 Summit 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn, 








FOR SALE—FEED MILL IN STATE OF 
Washington; splendid poultry and stock 


climate, all year feeding; capacity 50 tons 
per day; bulk storage, 1,000 tons; business 
established 12 years, and showing turnover 
of approximately $500,000 per year; this 
mill is in excellent order, respouted in 1921 
and has first class equipment; capital nec- 
essary approximately $50,000. Address 693, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





OPPORTUNITY—OWING TO 


TOO MUCH 
other business we offer for sale our mod- 
ern 100-bbl Nordyke & Marmon flour and 
feed mill; good as new; splendid farming 
section of New York state; private siding; 
established brands mixed feeds and cus- 
tom grinding; cheap electric power; 15,000 
bus storage; price and terms very reason- 
able; will require $20,000 cash. Send in- 
quiries to Box 710, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


FOR SALE—THE BLENDING PLANT OF 


the Evrbest Milling Corporation, Erie, Pa., 
capacity 300 bbls a day; one unit of con- 
tinuous feed, and one unit of two batch 
mixers; automatic small packer for small 
packages; larger packers for packing all 
sizes up to barrels; also all trucks, scales, 
office equipment, bags and flour on hand; 
date of sale, July 15, 1922, at 2 o’clock p.m. 
Lyman C. Shreve, trustee of Evrbest Mill- 
ing Corporation, Masonic Temple, ‘Erie, Pa. 











HIGH GRADE SALESMAN WANTED FOR 


New England, New York state and Penn- 
sylvania; only men with following will be 
considered; earnings proportioned to results 
secured, but excellent proposition and qual- 
ity flour; central states mill. Address 13, 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio 





IOWA SALESMAN WANTED—KANSAS 
mill with excellent reputation, making 
highest quality flour, wants experienced 


salesman for resale work and direct car lot 
business from mill; splendid opportunity 
for the right man; write in detail, giving 
age, experience, salary expected, and refer- 
ences, Address 703, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT IN 


southwestern mill of not less than 1,000 
bbls daily capacity; seven years’ experi- 
ence; good standing with the trade; excel- 
lent references; now employed, but good 
reason for making change. Address 675, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG LADY WHOSE SEVERAL YEARS’ 


experience in mill office includes work in 
all departments desires responsible posi- 
tion in modern mill office about Aug. 1; 
has good knowledge of milling in transit, 
rates and claims, flour sales and grain 
work; can handle correspondence with or 
without dictation; excellent references. 
Address “Kansas,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


ON ACCOUNT OF PRESENT 
financial conditions we offer for sale to 
the highest bidder our 450-bbl flour mill, 
located at Arlington, S, D., on the main 
line of the C. & N. W. railway and the 
Watertown and Sioux Falls branch of the 
Great Northern; plant is fully equipped 
and in good running condition; mill build- 
ing iron-clad, four stories and basement; 
elevator capacity 75,000 bus; good power 
plant; large warehouse; detailed descrip- 
tion upon request; bids to be submitted to 
the board of directors on or before Aug. §, 
1922; right reserved to reject any and all 
bids. Central Dakota Mill Co., Arlington, 
Ss. D. 








(Continued on next page.) 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
(Continued) 





WB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
FOR SALE—150-BBL FLOUR MILL, FULLY es Se an eae 
equipped for local and export business; in overlook. delay, shortage, decline in 
first class condition, located in the heart market and deterioration claims. 
of the hard wheat country; necessary to We have an extensive organization 
dispose of property in order to settle estate; for handling these matters. Refer- 
mill has always been successful; cheap ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
power. Apply to Taylor Milling & Ele- Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
vator Co., Lethbridge, Alta, bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 
This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE FOR SPOT THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
cash, southern or central Wisconsin rye COMPANY 
mill of 100 to 200 bbls capacity, water ‘ 
power preferred; price must be right; give 1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., 
full details in first letter. Address ‘Mill Minneapolis, Minn. 
Owner,” care Northwestern Miller, 606 
Temple Building, Chicago, Ill. 














MILLS WANTED 























MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—45,000-BU ELEVATOR AT 
Minco, Okla., on Rock Island railroad be- 
tween El Reno and Chickasha; excellent 
country; good crops; will make reasonable 
price or will lease to responsible party. 
Address First National Bank, Chickasha, 
Okla, 





The NOVADEL should ‘deal with an sld-estabiished, T 8:45 EVERY MORNING the first squad 


plies to the purchasing of diamonds of The Northwestern’s collection messengers leave 


PROCESS ao evennge Louk busce anlae. - the bank. They are followed at 10 and 10:30 by the 


NOURY AND VAN DER LANDE We handle FURS main body with the bulk of the day’s collection items. 


419 Chamber of Commerce __ Buffalo, N. Y. nothing but : vad, ¥ ‘ , e 
[hs Senine: Sie i ition me Se The entire city is covered once daily, and in sections where 


apolis over 30 years, and are well business involving collections is heavy, such as the “grain 


known to The Northwestern Miller. ic : 
routes,” as many as four regular trips a day are made. 








RAU MILWAUKEE 
Flour Mill Appraisal 


Write to us for our Standard Fee 


The Northwestern can give you highly satisfactory service 
in its Collection Department; its other departments will 
Proposition sent to you by mail. = ae * tates ‘ : : 
RAU APPRAISAL COMPANY ag meet in like manner every one of your banking require- 
Patton Building Milwaukee, Wis. MINNEAPOLIS . ments. 














ELECTRIC MACHINERY MEFG. CO. ' 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS The Northwestern National Bank 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors Mi nn eapoli s . esota 
? Minn 


and Vertical Alternators. 
MARK Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Russell’s Reports }ite4),.ey 


Wheat sere ee and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 
Can we assist you? 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 


Specialists in Flour Analysis . Daylight Bag Factory 


SIEBEL INSTITUTE 


oF TECHNOLOGY 
966 Montana St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Self-Rising Flour 


best made with 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis Milwaukee Bag Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nashville 

















It Will Pay YOu to Let Us Do Your Roll Grinding and Corrugating 
and equip your mill with 
PEERLESS Friction Coupling and Pulley Clutches 
PEERLESS Feeders and Disk Aspirators 
. PEERLESS Selfrising and Pancake Flour Mixers 


We have a complete stock of “DUFOUR?” Silk Bolting Cloth, “TYLER” Wire, 
The “BUCKLEY,” LADEW “HOYT” Leather Belting, and All Other Supplies for Mills and Elevators 


ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., 1216-1224 So. 8th St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 














